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CHAPTEE I. 



" Hebe we are, Miss." 

The conductor whistled, and Euth was left stand- 
ing in the middle of the street, looking ruefully down 
at her bespattered gown, and wondering vaguely 
how she should ever reach the opposite side : two 
days of almost incessant rain having made the 
streets impassable, as London streets alone can be. 
It is said that " where there's a will there's a way," 
and a way Euth found, though not a crossing, and 
reached the opposite pavement with less detriment 
than might have been expected to her neat little 
boots. 

The street and house of which she was in search 
were soon found. The door stood invitingly open, 
and among the brass-plates lining the wall on 
either side of the narrow passage, she saw one 
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devoted to " Mrs. Eoper, Governess Agency.** Yes, 
that was it. And the brass-plate further informed 
her that Mrs. Eoper's hours were from ten to five. 
But how was the respected lady to be got at? 
There was only one bell and a knocker; it was 
difficult, therefore, to decide to which of the brass- 
plates they individually belonged. Euth tried the 
bell at a venture ; it sent a resounding peal through 
the house, and at the same moment an ominous face 
appeared in the dim distance of the passage. 

"Who's there?" 

" I beg your pardon, does Mrs. Eoper " 

" That ain't her bell ! " and the head disappeared. 

Euth stood awhile irresolute, then tried the 
knocker ; there was no response. She waited pa- 
tiently for what seemed to her an age, with that 
cold draught blowing down the passage; then 

knocked again, louder and more boldly. Heavy 

» 

steps were heard approaching, a door close to which 
she was standing opened violently, and she actually 
started on seeing the same ominous face glaring at 
her from its threshold ! 

" Oh, I beg your pardon,** she stammered, but 
the door was banged in her face, and* the heavy 
steps retreated ; long, however, after their echo had 
died away, she could still hear the distant mutter- 
ings of the storm she had invoked. 

What was to be done now ? 
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A cab stood oatside, and on the box a cabman 
reading a radical paper ; having deferred his help 
as long as possible, as is the general way with us 
Englishmen, he came to the rescue. 

"If it*s Koper's Agency you re looking for, it's 
upstaii's, third floor, first door to the right." 

Upstairs Buth went, and there found the brass- 
plate repeated. Her heart gave a little nervous 
leap as in answer to her timid knock, a loud per- 
emptory voice bade her,— 

" Come in." 

Having done so, she found herself in the presence 
of three ladies, all presiding at a large ofl&cial-look- 
ing table covered with papers. The first of these 
ladies, who, if she filled her post as well as she did 
the arm-chair — ^to which she alone of the three 
seemed entitled — must have been a most weighty 
member of society, was resplendent in a rich bro- 
caded gown, and a head-gear whose wealth of jet 
and pearl ornaments added in no slight degree to 
her imposing appearance. This was Mrs. Boper, 
the presiding power. 

The second lady, tall and thin — ^very tall and very 
thin — sinister browed, and moustachioed, with a 
loud interrogatory voice, and sharp off-hand man- 
ner, was Mrs. Koper's niece, and — the active 
power. 

The third lady, small and spare, with mild watery 
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4 COMING HOME TO ROOST. 

eyes, and a nervous deprecating manner, was Miss 
Kuffit— the long-suflfering and aU-suffering power. 

"Be seated," said the Active Power, as Buth 
advanced to the table. *' Your name ? ** 

"EuthEdgestone." 

" Bequirements ? " 

" Daily teaching." 

"Age?" 

" Twenty." 

" Hem — ^very young for a daily teacher. Better 
say four-and-twenty, you would get a much higher 
salary." 

" Thank you. I should prefer stating everything 
just as it is." 

" Of course," was the grim answer, " it's always 
with the age I have more trouble than with anything 
else. Fill up that form, if you please." 

And she pushed a printed paper towards Buth, 
and dipped a pen in ink. 

There are certain things that produce the uncom- 
fortable sensation of a bucket of cold water down 
the back — the printed form had this unpleasant 
result for Buth Edgestone. One glance ! and she 
sat appalled at her own ignorance. Little had she 
dreamt of what was expected of a candidate to 
Mrs. Boper's patronage. Every accomplishment, 
ancient and modern ; every language, dead and alive ; 
all the arts and sciences. Oh ! why had she not 
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stuck to the little butchers and bakers round Ely- 
sium Terrace ? why had she thus dared present 
herself before a fashionable West-end agent ? 

Perhaps the Active Power noticed her hesitation, 
and suspected her of a conscience, for she observed, 
sharply, — 

" I must trouble you to begin, for we have other 
claimants on our time." 

Then, as she still hesitated, looking doubtful and 
troubled, she transferred the form from hel: to Miss 
Euffit, with the words, — 

" Please to fill it up." 

Miss Buffit was general scribe ; she wrote a fine 
Italian hand, and was useful in copying the forms 
of those candidates who did not, for parents are 
particular about caligraphy. 

The first page was soon filled up, satisfactorily, 
and without question; an intimate acquaintance 
with all the sciences, being taken as a matter of 
course. Then the Active Power asked, — 

" Do you undertake French ? " 

*'Yes, grammatically at least; I spoke it as a 
child, but have had little practice since then." 

" Ever been to France ? " 

" Only once for three months, many years ago." 

(Active Power, turning to Miss Euffit.) "Write, 
French grammatical and conversational, acquired in 
the country." 
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" Oh, but indeed- 



»» 



No notice was taken of the interruption. 

" And German ? *' continued the Active Power. 

"I learnt it at school, but was never in the 
country, and " 

" Mrs. Eoper was, many years, and answers for 
the proficiency of her candidates/^ 

" But I am not proficient, and should not like to 
undertake it.'' 

"Proficiency is quite unnecessary." (To Miss 
Euffit.) "Write German, its grammar and litera- 
ture." 

" But, indeed " 

Miss Euffit only obeyed one power, and wrote. 

" What comes next ? " 

" ItaKan." 

" I know nothing of Italian.*' This was said very 
decidedly. 

"But it reads well on the form, and as you only 
undertake young children, you may never have to 
teach it — if you have, you can take lessons. Write, 
the rudiments. I suppose you don't know Latin ? 
No ? Then only write the rudiments of that 
too." 

Euth was too much amazed to oflfer any further 
objections; she next found herself raised to the 
highest rank of musical geniuses, and possessed of 
a hundred other mushroom accomplishments, that 
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had sprung up spontaneously, she knew not how^ 
and which filled her with confusion and dismay. 

The four pages thus satisfactorily filled up, and 
signed with her name and address, she was re- 
quested to lay down five shillings, and was con- 
ducted by Miss Buffit into an adjoining room, there 
to await a list of houses at which she would be 
allowed to call, together with half a hundred other 
candidates. 

The room into which she was shown, and which 
was already so full of forlorn, dejected looking 
females that there only remained one vacant chair, 
was about as dreary an apartment as could have 
been chosen, overlooking long rows of blackened 
chimneys, over which hung the leaden pall of the 
rain-weighted sky. Everything within was in keep- 
ing with the view without. On the dull damp 
looking walls hung a monster calendar and a number 
of monster texts, ranged at equal distances. On 
the table were " Fox's Martyrs," and an old musty 
volume of "Blair's Sermons." All pretence at colour 
had long since faded out of carpet and curtains ; all 
idea of comfort had been carefully excluded from 
the horse-hair sofa and chairs — everything had the 
dead-alive look that characterised the dust-covered 
flies, buzzing drearily on the dim glass of the window, 
by which stood the one vacant chair. 

Having claimed it, Buth glanced round the room. 
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and the first group on which her eye rested made 
her heart ache. Seated on the horse-hair sofa she 
saw two sisters — ^yes, certainly sisters, although the 
one was what might be called an old maid, with a 
grave faded face, and hair already streaked with 
grey ; whilst the other was still young, with dewy 
lips, and eyes that, though clouded now, were full of 
life, and hope, and love. They were dressed in 
deep mourning, and there were dark rings round 
their eyes, that told of much bitter weeping. Were 
they going forth now for the first time ? were they 
about to be parted ? — that they nestled up so close 
to each other. They did not speak, not even in a 
whisper, but from time to time they exchanged a 
wistful smile, and Buth fancied that they sat hand 
in hand — ^but of this she could not be sure. 

Something in the younger sister's face reminded 
her of Miriam — Miriam, as she had seen her in the 
old days of drudgery, not as she had seen her 
last. 

A sour-visaged, toil-worn candidate, who hap- 
pened just then to be staring blankly at Euth, saw 
a warm light steal into the eyes that were looking 
out upon the dreary prospect of blackened chimneys ; 
and she wondered, almost resentfully, what anyone 
in that room could possibly find to smile at. 

" How pretty Miriam had looked — with her rosy 
cheeks and radiant, laughing eyes — so proud of the 
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silks and velvets, the miniature watch, and gleam- 
ing rings, that were still prized, because still a 
novelty." 

The smile in Euth's eyes brightened and glowed, 
and the sour-visaged candidate turned her back 
upon her. 

Buth's thoughts passed on from Miriam to the 
friend to whom Miriam owed all her happiness; 
and she sighed to think how long it was since she 
had seen him — nearly two months! Yes, it was 
nearly two months since she had read in the Times 
the birth of his child, and she had not seen him 
since. How strange that up to that time she had 
never realised the possibility of his being a married 
man, always picturing him alone with the grim old 
housekeeper, and the memory of the little dead 
sister. Very tenderly Buth thought of the young 
wife and the little child, who must be so dear to 
him. Very tenderly she was thinking of them now ; 
but something of sadness must have mixed with the 
thought, for she sighed, and her sigh was echoed by 
some one near. 

She started. She had forgotten place and hour ; 
and looking hastily round, she saw, for the first time, 
a figure seated at the opposite window, and looking 
out, like herself, upon the waste of chimney-pots, 
and yet more dreary waste of dull, grey sky 
beyond. 
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Ruth's attention was at once arrested, for — with the 
keen appreciation of heauty possessed by those to 
whom the gift has been denied — she saw at a glance 
that the stranger was beautiful, — not with the beauty 
of feature, but from a certain dark grandeur of out- 
line not unlike that of the Egyptian sphinx. Low- 
browed and somewhat massive in form, with every 
line clearly and strongly marked ; with its frame of 
midnight hair heavy and shadowless, and lighted by a 
pair of eyes whose depth of colour and expression 
seemed, by a certain magnetism, to draw in and 
absorb whatever they looked upon without betraying 
anything of the soul within, that they guarded 
rather than reflected — ^it was a face that at once 
commanded attention, if not admiration; and once 
seen, was not easily forgotten. Her figure, too, was 
both grand and graceful; and there was in her 
whole attitude a depth of abstraction as striking 
as it was unconscious. Instinctively Euth felt 
that that woman — whoever or whatever she might 
be, good or bad, superior or inferior — ^was alto- 
gether different from the ordinary run of people 
with whom we are thrown in our daily life. Some 
subtle power — felt, though scarcely recognised — at 
the first glance set her apart from them ; and this 
power it was that imparted to her dark, inscrutable 
face so strange an interest. 

Euth was fascinated, and was watching her still. 
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when the door opened, and Miss Ruffit's weak eyes 
and smile appeared at the opening; and Miss 
Ruffit's weak, deprecating voice summoned one of 
the candidates. Then she stepped up to the 
motionless figure in the window. " If you please, 
Miss Drugh," she said, hesitatingly ; but the figure 
did not move. 

Miss Ruffit coughed — then sneezed; but as 
neither cough nor sneeze had the desired effect, she 
went close up to the stranger she had called Miss 
Drugh, and, pitching her voice to its highest key, 
repeated once more her name. 

Slowly, and apparently with an effort, Miss Drugh 
withdrew her eyes from the chimney-pots, and they 
feU — ^not on Miss Ruffit, but on Ruth, who, ashamed 
of being caught, averted her glance at once. 

^* Did you speak to me ? " asked Miss Drugh of 
Miss Ruffit. 

The words were simple enough; but the voice, 
Ruth thought, was the richest and sweetest she had 
ever heard. 

Poor little Miss Ruffit confessed to the charge 
of having addressed her, in tones as deprecating as 
if she had been confessing to some intentional 
wrong. 

" Mrs. Roper," she said, " had sent her to tell 
Miss Drugh that Lady Mountjoy had neither called 
nor sent, as she had promised to do. Perhaps her 
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ladyship had not come up to town, after all. Would 
Miss Drugh call in again to-morrow ? " 

" That is quite impossible," said the same low, 
rich voice ; " and, besides, I have changed my mind 
— I shall stay in London." 

" Oh, — but, — indeed,^' pleaded poor little Miss 
Buffit, nervous and apprehensive, " Mrs. Boper so 
counted on you, and Lady Mountjoy " 

"Will no doubt find a substitute among Mrs. 
Boper s eligible candidates." 

" Oh dear — oh dear ! " sighed the all-suflfering 
power ; " and Mrs. Boper gave you the first chance, 

and Lady Mountjoy Won't you just step in 

and speak to Mrs. Boper yourself ? " 

" Thank you, no ; you can let her know my 
decision." 

She rose and left the room, with the quiet ease 
and self-possession of one utterly unconscious of 
being an object of notice. 

Buth's eyes involuntarily followed her, so did 
those of Miss Buffit. 

" Such a pity, to be sure ! " she sighed, regret- 
fully. " Such an offer ! — all the comforts of a 
home; and such a home as old Lady Mountjoy's 
for two hours' music in the evening ! WeU— well ! 
there is no satisfying some people." 

Then she turned to Buth and remitted her an 
address. 
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Ruth read : — 

" Mrs. Rivers, Pembroke Villa, St. John's Wood. 

'^ RequiremeDts : English, in all its branches; 
superior music, vocal and instrumiental ; French, 
German, and Italian; drawing; plain and fancy 
needlework. Good method and great evenness of 
temper indispensable. Hours from nine to one. 
Seven children, ages varying from five to sixteen. 
Terms, ten shillings a week ! " 

A journey to St. John's Wood and four hours' 
drudgery for ten shillings a week ! Ruth coloured 
slightly, but she said nothing ; her one anxiety now 
being to get away. 

And this was the end of the many bright hopes she 
had centred in the London agent. Daily teaching was 
apparently to prove as difficult a matter as apartment 
letting, for the card still hung in the drawing-room 
window. One lodger, and only one, had Ruth had 
— a pretty, soft young woman (who looked little 
more than a child), by name Mrs. Lovelace, whose 
husband, she said, was a sailor, which fact quite 
accounted in Ruth's eyes for the bitter tears she 
found her shedding night after night over her baby's 
cradle ; for Mrs. Lovelace had a baby, which, 
strange to say, Ruth did not consider an objection. 
On the contrary, her heart warmed to both mother 
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and child ; and she was beginning to feel something 
very like affection for both, when the curate's wife 
calling, looked mysterious, and said, " My dear, 
where is the husband? " and echo alone answered^ — 
" Where ! " — for though the poor little mother had 
answered all Buth's general questions readily 
enough, she broke down altogether before the older 
lady's sharp interrogatory. 

So she was obliged to leave, and she wept more 
bitterly than ever; and Euth wept for sympathy, 
and kissed and soothed her, and told her how 
sorry she was to lose her, and wished, as she saw 
her drive off with the sleeping baby gathered to her 
breast, that she were a nice, comfortable, inde- 
pendent old maid, who, having no reputation to 
care about, might have kept the pretty little woman 
and her child until the sailor-lover came home and 
made all straight. 

Mrs. Lovelace gone, no lodger replaced her ; the 
card still hung in the window; and though Buth 
told Aunt Emily and Miriam that she was getting on 
nicely, her heart sank more than once at the thought 
of the coming month when her rent would be due ; 
and how was she to meet it ? It was of this she 
was thinking as she passed out into the street. 

The rain, which had kept off during the morning, 
had now set in, in right good earnest — cold, dripping, 
and pitiless. Buth opened her umbrella; but be- 
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fore hiding herself altogether beneath its shelter, 
she cast a last look down the street. It was entirely 
deserted, save for one solitary figure at some 
distance, proceeding at a pace as slow and leisurely, 
as if walking beneath sunny skies, or, at least, 
beneath the shelter of an umbrella. Buth recog- 
nised it at once — ^it was the dark- browed stranger of 
Mrs. Eoper*s waiting-room. Could she catch her 
up ? Perhaps ; she would try. And, hurrying on, 
she had soon gained the stranger's side. 

"I beg your pardon," she gasped, quite out of 
breath. 

Miss Drugh stopped short, looking more surprised 
than pleased at this interruption. 

" I beg your pardon," repeated Euth ; " but will 
you let me share my umbrella with you? It is 
raining so heavily, and you will be wet through." 

** Thank you ; I shall find a cab or omnibus at 
the end of the street." 

And, bowing slightly, she passed on. 

But Buth persisted. Miss Drugh again refused, 
then yielded ; and Buth walked on at her side, glad 
to be of use, and not disturbing by a word the 
brown study into which her companion had fallen. 

At last, the high road gained, both stopped 
short. 

" Thank you, that is my omnibus." 

It happened to be Buth's omnibus also, so both 
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got in together^ and were both set down at the same 
point. It was still raining, more pitilessly than 
ever. Miss Drugh inquired the nearest way to 
Arlington Street. The conductor grumbled out 
some unintelligible words, and drove oflf. 

Ruth knew the street, and gave the needful 
directions, adding, however, at the same time, that 
it was a good ten minutes* walk. 

Miss Drugh looked round for a cab, but in vain ; 
and Buth, nothing daunted by the ungracious manner 
in which her aid had before been rejected, oflfered it 
once more. 

" I am just home," she said. " That is my house 
which you must pass on your way to Arlington 
Street. If you would take my imibreUa " 

And she proceeded to press her oflfer ; — the more 
earnestly, the more coldly it was refused. Not only 
her words pleaded, but her voice and looks; and 
she was so evidently distressed, that her companion 
at last yielded as before — rather, it would seem, to 
put an end to her importunities, than with any wish 
to avail herself of the proffered accommodation. 

** You are too kiiid," she said, with an ironical 
inflexion of the rich voice. " It is said that the 
greatest proof that can be given of trust in human 
nature is to lend a friend an umbrella, and this 
confidence you extend to a perfect stranger. I 
thank you.'' 
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Bath, from the shelter of the little porch, watched 
her strange acquaintance down the street ; and 
though on entering the house she found both Jane 
and the kitchen fire out, and no signs of the tea 
she had fondly hoped was awaiting her, there was a 
warm glow at her heart that made her indifferent to 
both cold and hunger. 

Several times during that evening she thought 
of her dark, ungracious companion ; and at night 
she strangely mingled in her dreams. She had 
received a letter from her, a long letter closely 
written ; but as she attempted to decipher it, she 
saw that the characters were still wet. Surprised, 
she passed her hand over them, and dropped the 
letter with a cry — ^her hand was smeared with blood. 
Awakening, with a start, she found that it was 
broad daylight. 

Buth was not in the least superstitious. On 
awaking she had found herself lying on her back — 
the dream was a nightmare, nothing more ; and she 
dismissed it from her mind. 

The morning's post brought her another list of 
houses at which she was requested to call as soon 
as possible, as there were many candidates. 

That afternoon she knocked at half-a-dozen doors, 
and was ,tormented with a hundred impertinent 
questions ; and returned home at dusk, weary and 
dejected, and with the pleasant conviction that she 

VOL. II. 
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would have done much better to have stayed quietly 
at home. 

"If you please, miss," said Jane, ** there's a 
strange lady in the drawing-room." 

" A strange lady ! what's her name ? " 

" Fm sure I don't know, miss. I thought as how 
she'd come to look at the rooms, and I showed them 
her, but she didn't look like taking them, and I 
don't think it was for that she came ; but she said 
she'd wait." 

A strange lady ! Ruth's heart died within her ; 
she had seen so many strange ladies that day (and 
very strange some of them were) that she was 
heartily sick of them, and it was with lingering, 
reluctant steps that she proceeded to the drawing- 
room. 

The door stood ajar, and she entered unheard. 
The room lay in complete shadow — the figure of the 
visitor seated at the further window was itself but a 
shadow, darker, though more palpable, than the 
rest. The features she could not distinguish ; she 
could but see their outline rising white and clear 
from out of the surrounding twilight. In the atti- 
tude rather than in anything else she recognised it 
at once, with a feeling of intense relief. It was 
Miss Drugh, come to return her the umbrella. 

Fearing to startle her by too silent an approach^ 
she played with the handle of the door ; the white 
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face, half lost amid the shadows, turned slowly 
towards her. The visitor rose. 

" I must apologise for this intrusion, Miss 
Edgestone," she began, but Euth interrupted her. 

" It was so kind of you to call yourself," she said ; 
" and to wait for me, too. I hope you have not 
been here very long ? " 

"I hardly know; I am a bad judge of time." 
She paused, and seemed to hesitate, then said 
abruptly, " You have two rooms to let, Miss Edge- 
stone ; I should like to take them. May I ? " 

Buth was so taken by surprise that she did not 
immediately answer. At last she stammered out, 
" You have seen the rooms ?^^ 

** Yes, I have seen and heard all, and am quite 
satisfied. I wUl leave you my address ; when you 
have thought over my offer, you will perhaps let me 
know your decision." 

But Buth, whose faith in her fellow creatures was 
unbounded, spite of many a bitter experience, and 
who, moreover, well knew that a day's reflection 
would certainly not lead her to refuse a lodger, 
accepted the offer at once, and without hesitation. 

Half-a-dozen more words, and all was settled. 

Miss Drugh was to enter next day, and Buth, scarce 

recovered from her first surprise, stood at the 

window, watching her new lodger pass slowly down 

the garden. 

2 
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Was she glad ? She hardly knew, at present all 
was bewilderment. There are certain events in life 
that strike one with a sense of unreality, and this 
was one. The strange impression that Miss Drugh 
had from the first made upon her, her connection 
with that night's dreams, the sudden way in which 
all had been arranged, bewildered her. She had no 
doubts or misgivings as to the wisdom of her hasty 
decision, but she regretted that the darkness of the 
room had prevented her having a good look in the 
stranger's face and right down into the lustrous 
eyes — for Butli always liked to meet the full, direct 
glance of those she had to trust. 

With the sense of unreality ever deepening upon 
her, she watched the receding figure until, dark and 
silent as the phantom of a dream, it had passed 
away. 

And thus it came to pass that Caroline Drugh 
became an inmate in the house of Buth Edgestone, 
which simple fact led to many a result of which 
neither dreamt. 
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Again and again had Mrs. Leigh, with much 
warmth and cordiality, renewed to Buth her offer of 
help ; and more than once, though with less warmth, 
had she repeated her willingness to adopt her, as 
she had done the younger sister, but Euth steadily 
refused ^both offers. Aunt Emily fumed, Miriam 
coaxed and entreated ; Euth stood firm. Her aunt, 
she well knew, only spoke from duty, and Miriam 
was quite happy without her : she was not wanted. 

How Euth contrived to live was an enigma that 
Mrs. Leigh never tried to solve. She kept a roof 
above her head, a servant to open to visitors, she 
was always neatly dressed, and never complained ; 
she must, therefore, be getting on, as she herself 
declared — ^nicely; and so the warm-hearted but 
worldly aunt, not caring to inquire into things too 
closely, took her word for it that she wanted for 
nothing, and ceased at last to offer help that was so 
persistently rejected. 

Mrs. Leigh was of those who cannot have two 
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affections at once ; with her it was all or nothing. 
Her first love she had given whole and undivided to 
her sister Miriam ; disappointed in her, she had 
looked about for a new object on which to centre all 
her affection, and she had found the General. He 
was both father and husband to her. As long as he 
was her adoring slave she loved but tyrannised over 
him ; when, stricken with paralysis, he became 
helpless and exacting, she adored him,, and devoted 
to him more years of patient watching and nursing 
than he had given her of gaiety and splendour. 
Such is woman ! After his death, findiug no new 
love strong enough to content her, she had fallen 
back upon herself, and had loved herself exclusively; 
the result of this was nerves, hj'pochondria, and 
spleen. Her heart had for years been dead to all 
love, all sympathy ; now, with itS; newly found affec- 
tion, it revived. In loving Miriam with an exclusive 
love her interest in mankind in general awoke once 
more, she enjoyed a second youth, as. warm, though 
more subdued, than the first. It would have been 
quite impossible for her to love both sisters ; but 
while petting and spoiling the one, she did^ not 
altogether neglect the other. When she had 
nothing better to do, and wanted a drive, she called 
to see her, and on all such occasions Miriam of 
course accompanied her, and was even sometimes 
allowed to stay the evening,^ but not often^ ibr Aunt 
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Emily bated to be alone, and felt quite lost without 
her little companion. 

One day, about a week after Caroline Drugh^s 
installation at No. 3, Elysium Terrace, Aunt Emily 
called. She had been making a round of Tisits, and 
half her acquaintance not being at home, she had a 
couple of hours to spare before her seven o'clock 
dinner. 

Buth welcomed them as usual with smiles, and 
listened for more than an hour to their animated 
talk about ball^ concert, and opera, the last fashion^ 
the last speech and novel. It was really pleasant to 
have so interested and attentive a listener. Aunt 
Emily had much to say about Miriam, and Miriam 
had much to say about herself; and so they talked 
on for more than an hour, during which time 
neither had remembered to ask about that which, to 
Buth, was of such vital importance — the letting of 
her rooms. And this, not because they were indif- 
ferent, but simply because other things touching 
them more nearly, just then, engrossed their 
attention. 

Buth did not resent, or even notice, the omission. 
In listening to their news she had forgotten her 
own ; when she remembered, she imparted it 

Miriam was delighted, and asked a thousand 
eager, foolish questions. 

Mrs. Leigh J who thought the letting of rooms by 
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a young, simple girl, a very serious matter, looked 
grave, and exacted full particulars. 

*' Young, handsome, and apparently friendless," 
she repeated, shaking her head. "I hope, Buth, 
that you had references ? " 

" Oh, yes ; an excellent reference to a clergyman. 
She insisted upon my writing, and the answer was 
most satisfactory." 

Mrs. Leigh read the note, found out the referee, 
saw that he was a rector, and that his living was 
valued at d9600 a-year, and was silenced on the 
score of respectability. 

" But are you sure of your money ? " she next 
asked. 

"Miss Drugh paid a month in advance. She 
says it is her invariable rule." 

" And is she a pleasant lodger ? " 

" Indeed she is,'* answered Buth, warmly. " So 
quiet, so ladylike ; she asks for nothing, and seems 
satisfied with all.'' 

" Do you see much of her ? " 

" Oh, no ; very little. I do not like to intrude, 
and she discourages all advances. Perhaps it is 
only her manner, but she seems proud and reserved. 
And yet,^' added Buth, with a half sigh, " I some- 
times so wish I could be of use to her ; I fear that 
she is dull and sad, living so completely alone." 

*' Dreadfully dull, I should think," said Aunt 
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Emily, with a shudder of commiseration, as she 
thought of the mean little room, the dull look out, 
the silence, the solitude. '* What does she do all 
day?" 

" I hardly know. I never hear her but of an 
evening, when she sings. She has her own piano, 
and sings at it for hours. I am no judge of music, 
I know, but when I heard her for the first time I 
seemed to have entered another world, her voice 
quite bewildered me; sometimes wild and passion- 
ate, then again so deep and tender — I never heard 
such a voice. The other evening I found Jane 
crying on the stairs as if her heart would break ; I 
thought something terrible had happened, for she 
never cries, but she said it was only Miss Drugh's 
singing, and she couldn't help it, it made her think 
of her mother." 

"A professional, perhaps," suggested Aunt 
Emily ; " a public singer ? " 

'* Oh, no ; she has no friends, and is always at 
home in the evening." 

"A music mistress, then ? " This was said more 
coldly, it being such a very commonplace conclusion 
to arrive at. 

^* I think not ; she goes out but little, and at 
irregular hours." 

Mrs. Leigh had nothing further to ask, and 
relapsed into speculative silence. 
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The short winter's day had long since closed in, 
and, though the fire burnt bright, the room lay in 
partial shadow. Euth waited till her visitors were 
gone, to light the lamp. 

" I wish I could hear your siren," said Aunt 
Emily, at last, tired of saying nothing. 

" Perhaps you may ; it is generally at this hour 
she begins, when she is at home, which she is now, 
for I hear her walking up and down." 

Aunt Emily heard nothing, nor did Miriam ; but 
Buth had listened day after day, with an aching 
heart, to those restless pacings, sometimes pro- 
longed for hours, and could not be mistaken. 
"Now she is opening the piano,'' she said again. 
" Hark ! '' 

There was a dead silence in the room, all were 
listening. 

Meanwhile Caroline, unconscious of the eager 
listeners below, ran her fingers lightly over the 
notes, played a few bars of some dreamy German 
air, broke ofif in the midst, let her hands fall idly in 
her lap, and sat some moments with drooping head 
low bowed, and thoughtful. 

When at last she sang, it was as if to herself, — 
faint, uncertain snatches of melody, a few sweet 
tremulous tones dying away on the listening soul, 
before the listening ear could seize them ; then, as 
if breaking forth from some restraining power, 
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swelling out into rich volumes of sound, wild, 
passionate, thrilling ! Again she broke oflf 
suddenly : rose, went to the window, opened it, 
shivered as the cold night air struck her, closed it, 
and resumed her seat. 

When she next sang, it was softly, sadly, linger- 
ingly. If before she had poured forth the passionate 
longings of her soul, she now breathed the no less 
passionate regrets of her heart ; and if its voice was 
more subdued, it was because it had buried what 
her soul, being immortal, still retained — hope. As 
long as that lives we writhe, we agonise ; but the 
dead fold their hands over their breast, and smile — 
it is thus they meet the Irrevocable. Caroline 
Drugh's soul still burnt and suffered, but her heart 
was dead, or at least she deemed it so, and therefore 
its voice, when it spoke, was calm and hushed as 
the smile of the dead. 

Not once during all this time had the silence been 
broken in the room below. At first, spell-bound and 
entranced, her hearers had long since passed quietly 
and unconsciously from reality into dreamland, — 
Aunt Emily to dream of the past, Miriam of the 
future, Euth of the ideal, that inner and more 
poetic life, of whose existence none knew, save 
herself and God, to whom she at times poured forth 
her heart as well as her soul. 

** How beautiful ! " at last breathed Miriam, in a 
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soft undertone. She was nearer to earth than the 
others, and awoke first. 

Mrs. Leigh, who never took things quietly, 
jumped up with no little impetuosity. 

" Euth, I must know that girl ; such a gift 
must not be lost to the world. I will take her in 
hand, and make her fortune. You must bring her 
to me. Do you hear, child ? " 

" I will try, Aunt ; but " 

" Nonsense ! there are no buts in the case. I tell 
you it is a shame for such a splendid gift to be 
wasted. Bring her to me, and I will make her 
fortune. She wont be the first who owes her career 
to me. A wonderful voice certainly !" 

Aunt Emily and Miriam gone, Buth lit the lamp, 
and busied herself awhile with household matters. 
Miss Drugh sang no more that evening. For an 
hour or so Buth heard her pacing to and fro, then 
all was still. She is gone to her bed-room, she 
thought. 

As she went up to bed she paused at the drawing- 
room door. Miriam had brought her a beautiful 
winter nosegay. She loved flowers dearly, more 
especially in winter, but no doubt her lodger loved 
them too. She would place them on the little table 
in the window, and Miss Drugh would find them 
there next day. Very softly she entered ; the fire 
burnt low, the room was in almost total darkness. 
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She stole across the carpet, placed the nosegay in 
the window, and was retiring, when she heard herself 
addressed, — " Miss Edgestone, is that you ? " 

She started violently and felt guilty of intrusion ; 
she apologised — ^the darkness of the room had pre- 
vented her seeing its occupant, who sat in a half 
crouching attitude on a low stool before the fire, her 
elbows on her knees, her chin supported on her 
clasped hands. 

" The candles burnt down and went out," she 
said^ *'and I did not care to move just yet. Is it 
late ? " 

'* It has just struck ten." 

" Only ! Then, if you are not sleepy, would you sit 
with me a little. I am so tured of being alone." 

Buth was no less surprised at the request, than 
at the gentle, almost pleading tone in which it was 
proffered. It affected her strangely. How often 
had she longed to break through the ice of reserve 
that made every advance so difficult. She wished 
to say something — something kind and friendly, 
that would prove to Miss Drugh how anxious she 
was to serve her ; but as she found this impossible, 
she simply did as she was asked, and having lighted 
fresh candles and made up the fire, she came and 
sat down by it. " You did not sing long to-night," 
she said, by way of opening the conversation. 

" No, I have one of my restless fits on me. I 
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could not sing, I could not read, I could not even 
think; were I to go to bed I could not sleep. 
Have you never felt this, that seems like the pre- 
sentiment of some coming event, that makes you 
listen, and start at every sound, — a state of restless 
expectation that prevents your doing anything. You 
sometimes feel this before a storm. I feel it to- 
night." 

" I think you are too much alone," Buth ventured 
to say, " solitude breeds all sorts of strange feelings 
and fancies ; I know this from experience, for when 
my sister Miriam was with me I did not know what 
nerves were, and now that she is gone I often feel 
dull and nervous." 

" You have a sister then — a married sister ? " 

Miss Drugh seemed hardly interested; perhaps 
to draw off her mind from one predominant train 
of thought she was forcing herself to be amused. 
Buth paused; little as her companion had sought 
either her society or confidence, cold and even re- 
pellant as had hitherto been her manner, she felt 
instinctively drawn towards her; she admired, she 
pitied, she wished to serve her. There is nothing 
like giving confidence to gain it. This Buth knew, 
yet naturally reserved, and as Aunt Emily called it, 
shut'UPf she shrank from speaking to a stranger of 
herself or her concerns. 

" I did not know you had a sister. I should like 
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to hear about her." Miss Drugh still spoke in the 
same low gentle tone, and Euth told her all, not 
only about Miriam, but of their early happy home — 
the dead mother — the disappointed artist-father — 
the orphans' loneliness, destitution, and long years 
of patient, unwearying toil. But of all this she 
spoke without bitterness oir repining, with moist 
eyes but smiling lips, and Caroline felt to the depths 
of her darkened soul that the girl's faith and love 
were truth. 

Euth next told of Miriam's illness and her own 
despair ; of the terrible struggle between life and 
death, of the strange doctor's skill and kindness 
(she did not mention his name), of the desertion of 
friends and scholars, of the poor invalid's longing 
for change of air, and the almost miraculous pay- 
ment of the old debt, of Aunt Emily's sudden 
appearance and its results. There ended her narra- 
tive. Miriam was provided for, was rich in all that 
makes life beautiful. She had nothing more to tell. 

It was a simple story, simply told. Miriam — 
Aimt Emily — the doctor, were by turns its hero or 
heroine as the case might be — she herself — ^never. 
Her companion had risen and was again pacing the 
room, but more calmly, and with an expression of 
subdued and gentle thought that softened every line 
of the dark, stormy countenance. She had for the 
time forgotten herself in another. 
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Buth stooping to replace a fallen cinder, felt a 
light hand on her shoulder, and looking np she 
found the opportunity she had so long desired of 
looking straight down into the dark eyes, and as 
she did so, she wondered at their inscrutable depth 
of expression. Was it the hand of angel or demon 
that had troubled the deep wells of thought into 
which she looked half shuddering ? Was it heaven 
or hell she saw reflected there ? 

** You have a noble, generous heart,'' said Caro- 
line, speaking softly, almost humbly, ^' I could not 
feel as you do." 

" How ? " 

" If tlie sister I loved, the aunt who had for years 
neglected me, the doctor whom gratitude compelled 
me to respect, had all conspired to wrong me, I 
could not feel as you do." 

''Oh, yes, you would," said Buth, with simple 
earnestness, '' if you had watched through hours of 
sickening agony and suspense, the deathbed of one 
whose life was dearer to you than your own, and 
felt how powerless were all your love and care to 
save her: if you had owed to charity the medical 
aid, without which she would have died ; if you had 
seen her pining and drooping for the fresh air you 
could not give her, you would bless any one who 
took tlio dear life out of the hands that were too 
weak to hold it'* 
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"And people say love is stronger than death — 
strong, indeed ! It is only strong in suffering, in all 
else it is weak — miserably, degradingly weak. • You 
loved your sister as we love when we have only the 
one ; she deserted you for a stranger, who robbed 
you and cheated you with fair words> the only true 
£riend-you ever found wronged in trying to help you. 
I am sick of the world, sick of it to death ; turn 
where you will the innocent suffer ; the many have 
a victim in the one; let the congregation in the 
camp shout and feast, who thinks of the wretched 
scapegoat who has gone forth lonely and accursed ! " 

Caroline Drugh spoke with passionate bitterness, 
and resumed her seat before the fire. 

Buth was pained, but not shocked. " I have 
sometimes thought the same," she said, *^ in reading 
history, more especially political history ; but as Dr. 
Cameron once said " 

She stopped short, arrested by a low sharp cry 
that seemed to have been wrung from her companion 
by some sudden physical anguish. Buth looking 
at her saw that she was ghastly white, even to the 
lips. " You are ill," she said, anxiously. 

There was no answer. Buth brought a glass of 
water, and kneeling down held it to the livid quiver- 
ing lips. Miss Drugh pushed it almost angrily from 
her, then seized it convulsively, drained it at a 
draught, and drew a long breath. 

VOL. II. D 
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" I am better now/' she said, passing her hand 
slowly over her eyes* "It is nothing; do not 
look so frightened," and she smiled up into Euth's 
troubled face. Buth thought she had never seen so 
sad and wan a smile. 

"It is nothing, I assure you,'' she repeated, 
making a violent effort to speak composedly, but 
her voice came in slow heavy gasps. " If you would 
fetch my salts from the next room." 

Euth did so. On her return she found Miss 
Drugh quite herself again ; so entirely herself that 
her fears were allayed, and she believed what she 
told her, that it was a mere nervous attack to which 
she was subject, and which accounted for her late 
restlessness. 

"But you will go to bed will you not?" asked 
Euth, still a little anxious. But Caroline refused 
almost vehemently. '* Would not Miss Edgestone 
sit with her a little longer and talk to her, she would 
be so grateful. She was just going to tell her some- 
thing that Doctor " 

" Cameron," suggested Euth. 

"Yes, something he had said. Was it he who 
was so kind and saved your sister's life ? *' 

"Yes, it was he^ and she remembered what he 
had said. ^ That it is not for us to try and solve 
the great problem of wrong, but if possible to re- 
pair it.* ** 
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"Ah!" 

Kuth paused. 

" Well ? " said Miss Drugh, in a tone of impatient 
expectation. 

" That was aU he said.'* 

" Tell me more about Dr. Cameron." Her 

voice faltered just a little in pronouncing the name, 
but once pronounced it faltered no more. ^' I like 
to hear of good people, philanthropists who heal 
the wrongs of mankind." She spoke in a tone of 
quiet half careless interest, and Buth, pleased and 
flattered, told her all she knew of the man who had 
saved Miriam's life; and speaking from her heart 
it was not without a certain simple eloquence. She 
spoke too of the beautiful young wife and little baby, 
whom Aunt Emily knew quite well. 

Miss Drugh, her face bowed down upon her hand 
and averted, still questioned further. She had once 
met a Dr. Cameron many years ago, it might be 
the same. What was he like — handsome ? " 

Euth smiled. "No, certainly not handsome, — 
Miriam even says he is ugly ; and perhaps he might 
be, if every feature were not so full of power, and 
his smile so sweet. No, certainly not handsome,^' 
she repeated decisively, as she recalled his tall 
gaunt figure, stooping shoulders, and stern rugged 
face, " and yet bending over Miriam's sick bed, his 
face was to me as the face of an angel." 

D 2 
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Miss Drugh seemed at last to have exhausted 
both questions and interest. Buth heard her 
sigh wearily, and rose. As she bade her good 
night, she took for the first time in hers the 
hand that had never been offered to her; it was 
dry and burning, and she felt its every nerve throb 
and quiver beneath her touch, as if in rebellion 
at it. 

At an earlier stage of their conversation when 
talking of Aunt Emily, Ruth had mentioned her 
wish for an introduction, but it had been refused 
at once, almost haughtily; now, however, her 
strange companion said abruptly, and without look- 
ing up, "I have changed my mind, Miss Edge- 
stone, I think a little society would do me good ; 
when Mrs. Charlton Leigh calls, I shall be glad to 
see her." 

The words were cold, the tone was colder still ; 
the cloud of reserve had fallen darker — more im- 
penetrable than ever. But Buth was not discour- 
aged, and went to bed with the pleasant conviction 
that Aunt Emily would soon coax her strange 
lodger from her solitude, and then she would smile 
and look happy like the rest of the world — at least, 
she hoped so, and of this hope she made a prayer, 
and fell asleep. 

And meanwhile the girl, for whom she prayed, 
sat as she had left her — white, rigid, motionless, as 
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the dead ; trying by pressing her hands over her 
eyes to shut out the reality of what she had heard, 
trying to belieye it all a dream, a delusion. It was 
impossible, monstrous, that he, the betrayer of her 
father, the wretch thrice accursed, who had blasted 
her life, and wrecked her soul ; who had turned 
every nobler and gentler feeling into bitterness, who 
had made of every prayer a curse — should be the 
friend and benefactor of the house to which she had 
come by so strange a chance — that the very hand 
that had clasped her's but now, had clasped his in 
friendship and in gratitude. And he was near her, 
he might come at any time — to-morrow ; she might 
see him, hear the voice she had last heard in the 
condemned cell. She wrung her hands, a sudden 
terror, a crushing sense of her utter weakness over- 
whelmed her — ^her one thought was escape. She 
had nursed hatred and revenge in her heart for 
years, and now by a sudden reaction it seemed to 
have died within her, leaving the soul it had so 
long tortured cold and dead. The object of her 
hate and revenge girded around with his good 
deeds, and the blessings of such simple hearts as 
Euth Edgestone rose before her as a giant, unas- 
sailable, defiant. In a moment, the impression of 
years seemed effaced, she no longer hated, she only 
feared. Bewildered, she began to doubt the reality 
of the past, and the share he had had in it, and she 
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went groping back, not to condemn, but if possible 
to excuse. 

Let us follow her, and see what that past had 
really been. 



CHAPTER III. 



One bitter winter's night, when a blinding snow, 
a cutting wind, and paralysing cold, had swept the 
streets of every living thing, whether biped or quad- 
ruped, and forced the hardiest and most weather- 
proof to take shelter. Dr. Westthorpe was told that 
a stranger lad wished to speak with him. 

The doctor sat by the nursery fire with his little 
one year old child in his arms. Baby had been 
restless and wakeful^ and the father had been very 
uneasy. Nurse said it was all the cutting of a 
back tooth, that went hard in frosty weather ; still 
he was uneasy, for his heart was a very loving one, 
and he had nothing in the world to love but that 
wee bit of a thing with the great black eyes, who 
had cost its mother her life. 

Baby had certainly been very troublesome and 
wilful, and the doctor had had to play with her, talk 
to her, sing to her, for more than two hours before 
she would consent to be coaxed to sleep. But she 
was asleep now, fast asleep, lying back in the strong 
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man's arms, as angel still and smiling, as if she had 
never been fretful and wayward, and the fire-light 
played over the darkly-fringed lids and flushed 
cheeks. She was fast asleep, but he still held her 
to him, whistling in a soft undertone, and gently 
rocking her to and fro. 

There was a strange magnetic power in those 
tiny fingers, that had twined themselves about his 
thumb — ^it seemed so cruel to loosen them. 

He was sitting thus when told that a strange lad 
wished to speak with him. Baby was softly laid in 
its cradle, each of the waxen lids and dimpled hands 
was kissed, and Dr. Westthorpe left the room on 
tiptoe. 

He found the stranger in the hall, for the de- 
plorable condition of his cap and boots made the 
servant shy of introducing him into a room. 

He was a tall, rather awkward-looking boy of 
sixteen, with a bright eagle-glance, rugged features, 
and a calm, self-assured manner. He did not at 
once answer the doctor's question as to what he 
. wanted, but he drew together his shaggy brows, 
pushed from his forehead the heavy masses of 
straight tawny hair, in which the snow was be- 
ginning to melt, and considered the questioner for 
some moments keenly and fixedly; then, as if satis- 
fied with the scrutiny, he spoke freely and fear- 
lessly. He had travelled all the way from Scotland 
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on foot, he had set out with fifteen shillings in his 
pocket — the money was gone, he had eaten nothing 
all day, and had not slept for three nights — he was 
hungry and tired. Would Dr. Westthorpe, to 
whose door God had guided him, give him food and 
shelter for the night, and employment for the future ? 
or, if not employment, at least money to take him 
to London. He would accept it as a charity now, 
and pay it back as a loan hereafter. If he gave 
him employment, he would in exchange give him 
his confidence. 

Dr. Westthorpe was pleased with his bold speech 
and dauntless bearing; he gave him food and 
shelter, and afterwards, having won his confidence, 
he gave him- employment, and not that only, but 
instruction, he became his pupil, his assistant, his 
more than friend — ^his son. And in return, James 
Cameron gave him a love as strong and earnest as 
one heart — and that so true a heart — can give 
another. 

When the wee baby had grown to be a wild, 
romping, high-spirited child of eight, the only rival 
her father had in the town, a certain Dr. Lloyd, 
made up his mind to retire, and sell the good-will 
of his house and practice. A dashing young 
surgeon from a neighbouring town, an impudent 
quack and setter forth of new ideas, moreover, 
he open enemy of Dr. Westthorpe, bid for them, 
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boasting in no measured terms that once in, 
he would soon put his antagonist's nose out of 
joint. 

Dr. Westthorpe was alarmed ; he had always 
reckoned upon old Lloyd's retirement to make his 
fortune, and this new rival — so artful and shameless 
— ^was the one of all others to be dreaded. And, 
unfortunately, he could not outbid him, for being of 
those easy natures, lavish and hospitable to a fault, 
he spent on the present all that the present brought 
in, and sometimes even more. 

He consulted James Cameron. " What should 
he do?" 

" Let him do his worst," was the bold answer, 
"and have the same faith in yourself and your 
science, as he has in his effrontery." 

"But Dr. Westthorpe had not that faith, and 
besides being a man of strong natural affections, he 
had also strong hatreds and prejudices. He hated 
his rival, he knew that the same town could never 
hold them both, and he was of too pacific a nature 
not to dread a struggle. Mr. Lloyd's probable 
successor became his bete noir — the skeleton in 
his cupboard : he had no peace of his life because 
of him ; he would have given ten years of his 
existence to get him out of the way. • 

Dr. Lloyd favoured him ; he mistrusted the con- 
ceited jackanapes, with his new-fangled notions; but 
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" Every one for himself and God for us all ; " his 
practice was for him who paid for it best. 

Dr. Westthorpe had one hope, he applied to the 
patient who owed to his skill and care not only the 
last ten years of his life, but every hour of ease he 
enjoyed. 

But he to whom the threescore years and ten 
had left nothing but the accumulated hoards that 
his heirs were already squandering away in advance, 
could not allow himself the indulgence of a generous 
deed. Dead, he did not scruple to rob his heirs of 
five thousand pounds wherewith to reward the ser- 
vices of his valued friend and doctor, but living he 
eould not rob himself. 

Fatal legacy ! paid by both testator and legatee 
with their lives. 

The old man died, but his death was a thing too 
natural to awaken even a comment ; there were only 
two in the whole town where he had passed from 
the cradle to the grave, who cared a straw whether 
he were dead or alive — the one was the undertaker 
who buried him, the other was his old servant who 
mourned him. This mourning it was, so imnatural 
in one who had profited by the old miser's death, he 
having come in for a legacy of one thousand pounds, 
that first raised a suspicion ; what increased it was 
the discovery that the legacy had been added by a 
codicil only two days before the old man's demise. 
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It was the heir who stated the suspicion, and 
insisted on an inquest. One thousand pounds was 
worth an inquiry ! The inquiry elicited strange 
facts ; the old white-haired servant was arrested, 
and closer inquiries only tended to implicate him 
further. Everything and everybody was against 
him, still he showed neither fear nor anxiety. 

** It will all come right in the Lord's good time," 
was his invariable remark ; " the God I have served 
from my childhood will not let the innocent suflFer 
for the guilty. Leave it to him. He'll make it all 
right." 

Once only, immediately after his arrest, he be- 
trayed something like emotion, when he asked what 
Dr. Westthorpe said, and whether he too thought 
him guilty ? 

The doctor had taken the matter lightly enough, 
declaring that the old man was in his dotage, and 
not responsible for his actions — if he had poisoned 
his master, it was by mistaking one medicine for 
another. Further than this he did not interfere. 

Old Simmons and James Cameron had always 
been good friends, partly perhaps from their being 
countrymen ; partly, too, because their principles, 
and even in many respects their characters, were the 
same. Old Simmons was infirm — ^he was also lame; 
Sunday after Sunday the young doctor might have 
been seen guiding the old man's feeble steps to the 
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Scotch chapel — stooping his proud head to catch 
the faint tones of the broken voice, stooping it 
lower still to receive the blessing of the palsied 
hand. 

When James Cameron heard of his aiTest, he 
made no protest, he said no word in his defence, 
but he went to him. 

"Simmons," he said, "appearances are against 
you, but I do not trust to appearances. I know that 
temptation is strong, and you are weak both in 
mind and body, and the devil knows it too ; if you 
are guilty before man, you are guiltless before God, 
and He and I will stand by you to the end ; if you 
are innocent, I take the matter into my hand. 
I am a man of prayer and faith, and I shall prevail 
to clear you." 

The old man's uplifted glance shone calm and 
stedfast, and he raised his hand with a gesture both 
of warning and command. 

" Leave it to the Lord, Master James," he said, 
with thrilling earnestness. " Leave it to the Lord, 
it is not for you to clear the innocent or punish the 
guilty. * Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord.' Have the same faith in His justice that I 
have. Master James, and leave it all to Him." g 

" It is in His name I act," answered the young 
man, with the proud humility of one undertaking a 
divine mission. "You are friendless, and man is 
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unjust, the iDnocent shall not suffer for the guilty. 
I will bring the murderer to justice, whoever or 
wherever he may be, and show the same mercy to 
him that he has shown to your grey hairs. All I 
ask is your blessing, and your prayers that the Lord 
may open my eyes." 

** Open your eyes ! " repeated the old man, with 
sudden vehemence ; " better a thousand times that 
they closed for ever to the light of day, than that 
such a prayer should be granted. Oh, boy, boy ! 
you know not what you ask — ^you know not what 
you do ! " 

" The Lord's will.*' 

" His will then be done," said the veteran, humbly; 
but even while speaking he bowed .his head upon 
his trembling hands, and prayed that the curse of 
blood might not fall on that devoted life. 

Ardent and zealous, throwing his whole soul into 
whatever he undertook, strong in the protection of 
God and his old friend's innocence, James Cameron 
set to work to clear up the ghastly mystery. Si- 
lently, with a secrecy and relentless perseverance 
that would have done credit to an Inquisitor, he 
prosecuted his search; not for a moment did he 
doubt of success, not for a moment did he waver in 
his purpose to hunt down the murderer, and clear 
the innocent. 

At last, according to his ceaseless prayer^ the 
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Lord opened his eyes. What was his agony on 
making the awful discovery, that came to him, not 
gradually and imperceptibly, as it were step by step, 
a vague suspicion to be seized and followed up, but 
suddenly — crushingly — as a conviction — a fact — 
against which there was no appeal. What was the 
deadly struggle between right and wrong ? between 
the divine law of justice on the one hand, and all 
the deepest strongest passions of the human heart 
on the other — ^pity, love, gratitude, remorse — God 
alone can tell. He, too, alone knows what passed 
between the accuser and the accused ; but after the 
interview, the horror and despair of the latter 
attracted attention — then suspicion; Dr. West- 
thorpe was delivered up into the hands of justice, 
and he whom he called his son was forced to 
witness against him. 

The rest we know ; the murderer died, and his 
denouncer was universally condemned and execrated. 
Two alone understood and pitied him, the innocent 
he had cleared, the guilty he had denounced. He 
knelt at his patron's feet and received his pardon ; 
he knelt at the feet of old Simmons and received 
his blessing ; and the old man, whose eyesight was 
very dim, did not see that the head upon which his 
hand was laid — ^was grey. 

The next day James Cameron left D , he was 
then just twenty-four. 
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And what became of the murderer's daughter ? 
She was adopted by an aunt of her mother, whose 
name she took ; a good sort of woman in her way, 
no doubt, but narrow-minded and bigoted, a zealous 
chapel-goer, and indefatigable frequenter of prayer- 
meetings, Bible-meetings, temperance and mis- 
sionary-meetings, and spiritual tea-meetings. 

Miss Drugh was conscientious, and so the child's 
health and education were duly attended to ; but the 
good lad)'', whose spScialit^ was respectability, though 
she never alluded to the dead father, or allowed his 
name to be mentioned, could neither forget nor 
forgive the horror and disgrace of his end, and sus- 
pecting in the child of such a criminal unfathomable 
depths of depravity, looked upon her as a soul to 
be saved, not one to be cherished ; and tried by 
warnings and denunciations, given in season and 
out of season, to pluck her " as a brand from the 
burning." 

Under such treatment, the warm-hearted impul- 
sive child, whose whole soal spoke out in the ardent 
eyes, grew cold, silent, and reserved; a veil ga- 
thered over the dark features — they spoke no more. 
But the feelings, the emotions, thus pent up, burnt 
with an intensity that would strangely have startled 
the good aunt had she looked a little deeper. The 
father she was never allowed to speak of became her 
one predominant thought — ^her childish love for 
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him strengthened into a passion ; to her he was not 
a criminal but a martyr, betrayed, forsaken, mur- 
dered in cold blood — ^his crime disappeared before 
the memory of his great love. She recognised 
herself (for childhood is quick and clear-sighted), 
to be an outcast. She realised that a blight had 
fallen upon her, that her life was something alto- 
gether distinct and apart from the lives of others. 
But for this she did not blame the guilty father, or 
the aunt who, however austere, had owned and 
sheltered her; the whole force of her vengeance, 
her hate, her resentment, fell on one head only, that 
of her father's betrayer, whom she had never 
liked, and of whom at times she had been even 
jealous. Like the brand of the convict that no after 
years of repentance and respectability can efface, 
that one memory burnt into her very soul, and 
became a part of the silent unuttered bitterness, 
that made her old before she had reached her teens. 
At last Miss Drugh, having attained the longest 
span allotted to man, fell into ill health, and having 
been amply repaid for the protection she had ex- 
tended to the orphan by three 'years of such patient, 
unwearied nursing, as is only the result of devoted 
love, or the gratitude of a proud heart, she died, 
leaving the niece, who had been universally recog- 
nised as her heir, the sum of £3000, whilst the 
bulk of her fortune went to build and endow a 
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chapel in some outlandish place, known only to 
missionary reporters. We do not say that the 
savages, reported by some eloquent missionary to be 
invested with tails, and to be the nearest approach 
to the baboon that has ever been discovered, may 
not have profited much by the chapel, but half Miss 
Drugh's large fortune would have sufficed, and the 
other half might have saved poor Caroline from 
much wrong and sorrow. Bich, she might have 
been good ; — a noble, generous heart thrives best on 
prosperity. Eich, we cannot live for ourselves, not 
entirely, at least; others are, and must be, 
dependent upon us. With some, wealth hardens 
the heart ; with others, it softens it, — it would have 
softened Caroline's. 

Or, on the other hand, if left utterly unprovided 
for, dependent upon her own exertions, she would 
have had to work, and work would have been 
salutary ; it would have taken her out of her own 
dark shadow. Highly gifted, ardent, impassioned, 
she might have become famous. The legacy of 
JBSOOO, giving her life no aim, aflfording no necessity 
for exertion, was her ruin. 

It is over this past Caroline Drugh thinks as she 
sits before the fire, hour after hour, her face buried 
in her hands. Step by step she traces her onward 
course from infancy to childhood, from childhood to 
girlhood, from girlhood to womanhood. She is a 
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woman now, gifted with unusual talents, according 
to some,' with unusual beauty ; and what has she of 
her gifts, her beauty, her womanhood ? Does she 
ask herself that, too ? 

The hall clock strikes out the hours one by one, 
the fire dies out, and a death-like cold fills the 
room ; the light of the candles flares up, flickers, 
and expires, leaving impenetrable darkness behind; 
but she does not stir, — thought to her is more 
palpable than cold, darkness, weariness, more real 
than reality itself. 

At last, as the grey dawn steals in, chiU and 
drear, through the lowered blinds, she awakes to a 
dim consciousness of pain, and raising her wan face 
she tries to rise, but finds that she is numb and 
stiff with the cold, and sinks back on her seat with 
a sigh that is almost a groan. Thus passes another 
hour; then she rises and paces the room up and 
down, while from time to time a deadly shiver runs 
through her exhausted frame. When dawn has 
brightened into the pale light of an early London 
morning, when sounds of active life are once more 
abroad, carts rumbling heavily along, milk cans 
clattering, and housemaids on doorsteps, she puts on 
her bonnet and shawl and goes out. 



s 2 



CHAPTER IV. 



Mrs. Leigh was at the height of earthly happi- 
ness, for she had one absorbing interest and two 
minor ones. Of these minor interests the one was 
Caroline Drugh, of the other we shall hear more in 
another chapter. 

Mrs. Leigh called apon Miss Drugh, and was most 
graciously received — so graciously, indeed, that she 
qaite scolded Rutli for having called her proud and 
reserved. Nothing, she declared, could have been 
more graceful, more cordial, than her reception; 
and then, too, she was so handsome ! — ^not a regular 
beauty, perhaps, but regular beauties were, after all, 
Tery insipid. 

Encouraged by her unexpected fidendliness of 
manner, she had invited her to dinner, and the 
invitation had been accepted. 

Caroline having spent one evening at Mrs. 
Leigh^s, spent a second, and a third. She was 
handsome, clever, and agreeable^ and she laid herself 
out to please. She played, sang, and conversed, 
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was alternately grave and gay, alwiiys interesting 
and brilliant. She spoke rapidly, but never eagerly, 
and when most in earnest she was never animated. 
She seemed at home upon every subject, playing 
with it with the grace and, not seldom, the covert 
cruelty of the cat with the mouse, and then drop- 
ping it just as her hearers were becoming interested. 
Buth listened to her conversation as she listened 
to her singing, with admiration and secret sympathy. 
By some extraordinary process of reasoning, or 
rather, perhaps, of instinct, her mind formed a 
strange connection between the dark, impassioned- 
looking girl, and the stem, grey, hard-featured 
doctor; she seemed to recognise a sort of 
likeness between them, and this she ascribed to 
the fact that in both, power and individuality 
were the chief characteristics. Sometimes, even, 
she caught the same expression on Caroline's 
face she had seen on that of Dr. Cameron, 
a shadow dark and still — the reflection, as it 
were, of some predominant thought, or memory. 
Another thing, too, that struck her — for Buth, 
speaking little, noticed much — was that she had 
never seen either laugh, and very seldom smile; 
when they did so, however, the smile of each was 
the exact contrast of the other — the one all light, 
illumining the face like a glory ; the other, hiding 
it behind a glistening veil. 
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No one but Buth would ever have found such a 
likeness between two so entirely dissimilar; and 
she only felt, without analysing it, it was there — 
and perhaps it deepened the interest with which 
her singular lodger had from the first inspired 
her. 

Mrs. Leigh, just clever enough to appreciate 
talent in others, very soon saw that, besides her 
wonderful voice, CaroUne Drugh was no ordinary 
woman, and, wishing to bring her forward, she tried 
in every way to rouse her ambition ; but iu vain. 
Miss Drugh refused to be patronised, refused to 
have her fortune made, refused every introduction 
to members of the high musical world. If she had 
ambition, she hid it as carefully as she did many 
another passion. Mrs. Leigh alternately coaxed, 
scolded, flattered, and blamed; now setting forth 
the artist's life in its most brilliant, most attractive 
light ; now asking her with indignant sorrow what 
God had intended in giving her that wondrous gift, 
that, when great, is the greatest of all, because it 
speaks as nothing else can to the soul of man ? 
But she spoke in vain, though the dark cheek would 
sometimes flush and the eye kindle, there was no 
other response to her enthusiasm. 

In another respect, also, Mrs. Leigh was equally 
^successful, in winning Miss Drugh*B confidence. 
Of the past she never spoke, and there :waa that in 
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her that inspired an involuntary respect and forbade 
all questioning. 

Mis. Charlton Leigh had, in her palmy days, 
been quite noted for her pleasant dinner and evening 
parties. When she exchanged society for a hus- 
band's sick room, she received no more ; when sha 
exchanged the sick room for nerves and dyspepsia, 
she wondered how she could ever have indulged in 
i>uch frivolities ; but now that she had exchanged 
nerves for genial companionship, she began to think 
of those pleasant social gatherings with regret, 
and, having looked up old friends, and invested 
in new ones, she ordered a couple of evening 
dresses for herself and Miriam, and sent out her 
invitations. 

What an acquisition Miss Drugh would be to her 
reunions ! She received a general and most press- 
ing invitation ; her presence was requested as a 
favour, and her hostess was gratified to see the 
sensation she at once created. She was so singular 
looking, her conversation was so original, and then 
her singing ! There was about her, too, the interest 
of mystery. Where had she been picked up ? how 
old was she ? and why, though not in mourning, did 
she always wear black ? 

Upon this latter point Mrs. Leigh had once 
questioned her, and had been told that it was worn 
in memory of a very dear friend. 
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'* And would she always wear it ? " Miriam had 
asked, opening her brown eyes very wide. 

" Yes, until she found some one that she loved as 
well." 

Mrs. Leigh had smiled, and made out of the 
simple answer a most interesting romance ; the girl's 
fidelity to the dear friend set many a doubt to rest, 
and accounted for much that was strange and pro- 
blematic in her conduct. 

People like novelty. Mrs. Leigh's guests had 
never seen anyone like Caroline Drugh, and they 
made much of her. Had she wished it, she might 
have become one of the lions of the season ; she 
might have made the round of half the great houses 
in London, and been quite an idol for the time 
being ; but she did not wish it. 

Mrs. Leigh, happening to be confined to the 
house with a violent cold for some weeks, got the 
spleen, and became so irritable that Miriam, at her 
wits' end, proposed their inviting Caroline Drugh- 
to dinner. The remedy was the best she could have 
suggested, the very sight of a fresh face revived the 
invalid. 

At dinner hostess and guest discussed politics, 
and disagreed. Mrs. Leigh got animated and 
vindictive, that gave her an appetite, she ate better 
than she had done for weeks. 

After dinner Miss Drugh caricatured one of Mrs. 
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Leigh's best friends. She laughed heartily^ and 
that helped her digestion, which had for some time 
been out of jrder. 

She next asked Caroline to sing, which she did 
without notes. This also was an advantage, as 
Mrs. Leigh's eyes, always weak, were doubly so now 
from the effects of the cold, and could only bear the 
light of a shaded lamp. 

" It is strange, but I have never heard you sing a 
Scotch ballad," she observed, as Caroline ceased, 
after singing for the second time, a wild Irish 
melody, which had been rapturously encored, " and 
yet many of them are so beautiful." 

Before Caroline could answer, a loud knock at the 
street door made the speaker start and exclaim, ''A 
visitor, and at this late hour ! Charlie Hartwell 
or Mr. Thornton, of course, but I cannot see 
them." 

Miriam had run to the window, and was peeping 
imder the blind. 

" No ; it is a carriage, aunt. I am not quite 
sure, but I think it is Dr. Cameron's." 

"Ah! to be sure. I should have known his 
knock." 

Heavy footsteps were heard ascending the stairs. 

" Eun, Miriam, dear, to meet him. I shall be 
glad of an opportunity of introducing you to our 
dear friend, of whom you have already heard so 
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much/' she said, turning to Caroline. " But his 
time is so precious, we very seldom see him." 

While speaking, she had drawn an arm-chair to 
the fire. Miriam was heard without, talking and 
laughing in the same breath, the door opened, and a 
tall, grey-haired man entered the room. 

Mrs. Leigh hastened forward to meet him, raining 
on him her sweetest smiles and words, as she held 
his hand in both her own. 

'* How good of you to come, doctor ; how kind ! 
It is an age since I saw you, and I could almost* 
thank this cruel attack of influenza, unpleasant as 
it is, for bringing you here." 

This charming little speech, which jvas truth 
and flattery in one, met with neither acknowledg- 
ment nor response. As they passed the piano, 
Mrs. Leigh paused to introduce her new pro- 
tegee, but that corner of the room being in almost 
complete shadow, neither could distinguish the 
other. 

Dr. Cameron bowed slightly, and passed on to 
the fire, sinking into the chair prepared for him, 
with his back to the piano. 

" And how is dear Winifred ? " was Mrs. Leigh's 
first question. 

" She is well, thank you.*' 

" And your dear little boy ? " 

" Well also." 
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They spoke in a low tone. Caroline half rose 
and leant forward. 

Mrs. Leigh caught the rustle of her silk dress, 
and said, kindly, " Come here, my dear, nearer to 
the fire; you must be cold out there.'* Then, 
turning to the doctor, " That is Miss Drugh's 
settled principle, to shroud herself in obscurity; 
with the finest musical genius and a voice that might 
gain her world-wide fame, she persists in sUghtmg 
such gifts as God seldom gives." 

*' Perhaps she accepts them at His hand as does 
the nightingale-there are different ways of appre- 
dating God's gifts." 

" Ah, of course ; I might have known that you 

would be against me," said Mrs. Leigh, hidf 
vexed. 

^ He did not answer, but turned his keen 
glance towards the distant corner where sat the 
young musician. Perhaps he wondered why she 
took no part in the discussion. He could see 
nothing but the outline of a figure, while the fire- 
light, playing red and warm over his features, lit 
them up with almost supernatural brightness. He 
could not see her, but she saw him — only too well. 

" Oh, my God ! " she gasped, and a thrill of 
intense agony shot through her whole being. 

"Did you speak, my dear?" asked Mrs. Leigb; 
and again she urged her to join their circle. Then, 
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as she neither answered nor stirred, she left her in 
peace, and started another suhject of conversation. 

And meanwhile Caroline sat on like one oppressed 
by some hideous nightmare — stunned, paralysed, 
incapable of either speech or movement ; conscious 
of but one all-absorbing feeling — deadly hatred and 
repulsion. That one hated presence in the room 
seemed to poison the very air around her. And yet 
it was for this meeting she had planned and schemed 
— ^had entered Mrs. Leigh's house, and gained a 
footing there; and she had schooled herself into 
calmness, and reasoned herself into the belief that 
she could meet him as a stranger, and, secure in her 
incognito, could look him in the face without betray- 
ing anything of the concentrated hate of years. 
And now ! — a cold sweat gathered on her brow and 
about her lips ; she pressed her clenched hands to 
her heart, whose wild beatings seemed, to her 
fevered fancy, to fill the whole room with sound ; 
the arteries of her temples rose and fell like the 
heavy stroke of the forger's hammer; a deadly 
faintness seized her, her ideas grew confused, the 
group upon which her fascinated gaze remained 
fixed, burned into her brain like images of living 
fire. Mrs. Leigh's low and not unmusical voice 
struck her ear with painful discordance, like the 
crash of broken bells; then — as agony mental or 
physical can only endure to a certain point — as 
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she saw Mrs. Leigh turn once more towards her, 
she fell heavily forward, striking her head against 
the sharp edge of the piano. 

"When all, alarmed, reached the spot, they found 
her lifeless and bleeding, her hands still clenched 
over her heart, and a look of imutterable suffering 
darkening over her face. . 

" Is she dead ? oh, doctor, is she dead ? " cried 
Mrs. Leigh, shocked and terrified. And certainly 
no corpse ever looked more ghastly. 

"She has fainted,'* answered Dr. Cameron, 
quietly. 

Mrs. Leigh was trembling, Miriam had burst into 
tears ; there was that in the still, livid face, with its 
bleeding wound, that sent a chill through the hearts 
of both. 

James Cameron lifted the young girl in his arms, 
and carried her to the window, which he opened ; 
then he bathed her temple, moistened her lips, and 
chafed her cold hands. But her swoon lasted so 
long that even he at last grew uneasy, and it was 
with a feeling of intense relief that he saw a slight 
tremor of returning consciousness thrill through 
the lifeless form. 

He and Caroline were alone. Under various pre- 
texts he had succeeded in getting Miriam and her 
aunt out of the room, for their lamentations annoyed 
him. 
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He sat by the sofa, holding the dead cold hand in 
his, and watching the effect of the restoratives he 
had administered. How little did he dream in that 
moment of the connection there was between them, 
or that the pale lips, now faintly quivering with 
returning life, were the same that, fourteen years 
before, had cursed him, as he knelt at the feet of the 
man he had denounced. 

Caroline recovered but slowly. Her first impres- 
sion, as the over-tasked mind struggled back to 
consciousness, was of a rain of blood dripping in 
warm, heavy drops, from the ceiling, upon her up- 
turned face, and trickling over her throat and 
bosom, and through the loosened hair, which felt 
heavy with the clotted weight. Gradually through 
the gory mist she distinguished a gigantic shape 
bending over her, with unnaturally gleaming eyes, 
that, looking her through and through, seemed, by 
their magnetic power, to be drawing her back to life. 
Then came a sensation of keen physical pain, — a 
giant hand was grasping her wrist, closing around it 
like a band of iron — ^bruising, crushing, mangling it 
— and the blood was no longer a trickling rain, but 
a seething ocean — swelling, roaring, raging around 
her ; red, gory biHows, gurgling and leaping, and 
dragging her down by the weight of the blood-soaked 
hair— by the weight of that iron grip ! 
Mrs. Leigh's voice broke the spell. 
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" How is she now, doctor ? " 

" Recovering, but slowly." 

He was watching, with interest not unmixed with 
wonder, the strange, varying expressions that passed, 
like swift moving clouds, over the girVs face, during 
that transition from insensibility to consciousness. 

Caroline opened her eyes, and half rose. Dr. 
Cameron was bending over her, his light, tender 
hand was on her wrist, he was looking at her atten- 
tively; their eyes met, and all the concentrated hate, 
revenge, horror, and aversion of years gathered and 
spoke- out in the deadly look she bent on him. 
Instinctively he dropped her hand and drew back. 

It had been but a sudden glance — swift as a flash 
of lightning; then her eyes closed. But what 
fathomless depths of darkness and desolation does 
the lightning flash at times reveal. 

James Cameron could not take to himself the 
sinister look of the stranger's eyes, it seemed rather 
to have been flung out like a curse upon the world 
to which she was returning. 

He mused upon that look on his way home, — any 
new phase of character had a peculiar interest for 
him. 



CHAPTEE V. 



We have said that Mrs. Leigh had two new in- 
terests ; the one we know, the other was a certain 
fashionable young preacher, by name Cyril Thornton. 

She had heard him preach, and was delighted ; 
she had afterwards seen him arm in arm with Charlie 
Hartwell, an old and prime favourite, and had in- 
sisted upon his being brought to her house ; and 
once there, he had received all the petting that the 
Captain had promised him; and very pleasant he 
found it. Mrs. Leigh, possessing in an eminent 
degree the art of setting people at their ease, he 
soon felt quite as much at home in Butland Gate as 
at Manor Farm. He was sensitively proud, and she 
never wounded his pride by snubbing him, or show- 
ing him the cold shoulder ; come when he might, 
he was welcome, if he was not, she did not receive 
him. 

His shyness and want of aplomb in general society^ 
were points in his favour : she dearly loved tutoring, 
and he was a most interesting pupil. She soon 
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gained great influence over him, and he conceived a 
warm affection for her; she treated him as young 
men like to be treated ; in public as a lion, to be 
shown off and made much of; in private as the 
prot6g^ to be alternately lectured and petted. She 
had a pretty way of laying her hand on his shoulder, 
of patting his head, sometimes even, when they got 
more intimate, of passing her fingers through his 
chestnut curls. She gave her opinion upon the cut 
of a coat, the shape of a collar, the advisability of 
a new acquaintance. She strongly recommended 
his shaving his whiskers, which she condemned 
as unbecoming in a London preacher; whereas 
the shorn face, with its dark line, gave such an 
interest to the countenance, more especially in the 
pulpit. 

He listened to her with deference, and followed 
her guidance on all points except that of the 
whiskers, which were at once his strong point and 
his weakness. He affectioned his whiskers ; he ad- 
mired and respected them ; he had coaxed them 
into growth and luxuriance ; he could not part with 
them ! But at her instigation he parted with many- 
habits and prejudices, and by degrees acquired 
all the ease and self-possession of a man of the world. 
He no longer blushed when addressed ; he no longer 
made it a rule to pick out the oldest and ugliest 
female in the room, and fasten himself on to her. 
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But the greatest triumph he achieved was over the 

Body ! Little by little he had altogether dropped 

his East End connection ; but one day he received a 
pressing invitation to preach the annual sermon on 
behalf of the schools. The petition was signed by 
the Bector and all the Body ! 

Three reasons induced him to accept the invita- 
tion : the first was the conviction that neither his 
time nor his talents belonged to himself, but to the 
God to whom they were devoted ; the second was a 
friendly feeling for Mr. Cheerman, who had always, 
in a grand patronising way, been kind to him ; the 
third was a desperate wish to meet and defy the 
Body. " The Schools ! the Body ! " his flesh crept. 
Separately and conjointly, what torments had they 
made him endure ! but he would defy both, and 
thus vindicate his manhood, and test the strength and 
invulnerability of the coat-of-mail with which Mrs. 
Charlton Leigh had provided him. 

He went: he arrived late, when all were as- 
sembled ; the eyes of the Body were turned upon 
him; he did not flinch, but passed through the 
midst of them with a firm step, a calm brow, and 
profound indifference. He paused in the midst of 
his discourse ; the eyes were upon him still — ^fixedly, 
devouringly; he saw them — and was unmoved! 
His discourse over, the Body crowded around him 
— eager, congratulatory, noisy; he stood his ground, 
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and even joked with half-a-dozen of its members, 
and those the most formidable. Never was victory 
more complete ; could he ever again know fear, now 
that he had met and defied the Body ! 

He ceased to be shy, and became bold ; he began 
to joke the old ladies in a respectful, filial sort of 
way, and his popularity among them rose twenty 
per cent. He no longer fought shy of the pretty 
girls : on the contrary, he sought them out, and was 
not above making himself agreeable to them. He 
accepted invitations to dinner and evening parties 
where there was no dancing. He still visited the 
poor, but was not sorry when the appointment of a 
second curate took a little of his work among them, 
off his hands. 

Many said that Cyril had much altered for the 
better, none that he had altered for the wors3 ; how 
should they? It is no advantage to be shy and 
awkward ; and where is the harm in a due attention 
to one's personal appearance — more especially when 
one has been blessed with a more than common 
share of good looks — and in an innocent joke which 
was never at the expense of others, and never 
bordered on the profane ? Start a serious subject,-^ 
and the young preacher handled it with the deepest 
reverence, never forgetting whose he was and whom 
he served. If more worldly in the drawing-room 
than formerly, he was still in the pulpit the 

F 2 
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passionate, the eloquent, the stern^ and unflinching 
messenger of God ; and in his daily life, not the 
most fastidious could say that he practised other 
than he preached. 

" They are beginning to appreciate him in London 
as he deserves,*' said Mary, with her happy trusting 
smile, as she read his letters, which, however, were 
not quite as regular now as when they constituted the 
only happiness, the only gleam of brightness in his life. 

" Yes, of course, dear, they are," said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, who acquiesced in every conclusion of Mary's 
without reserve, and who was quite bewildered by 
the number of new names, and most of them such 
fine names, too, that filled the letter. 

" He is getting famous,'* mused Mary, as she 
stood at the churn, her sleeves tucked up, her skirt 
ditto, and the warm light of love and pride glowing 
on her freckled, sunburnt face "I wonder how long 
it will be now before he is rich — at least rich enough 
to " 

Mary did not finish the sentence — not even in 
thought; but the glow deepened on her cheek, and 
so did the light in her eyes. 

One evening, Cyril received an invitation to 
dinner from Mrs. Leigh, but not written by Mrs. 
Leigh herself, for her eyes were weak and she hated 
writing, and Miriam wrote a pretty hand, and was 
not a little proud of being her aunt's scribe. 
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Cyril, having read the note, laid it on the table. 
As he did so, a faint, sweet {perfume arose as of 
freshly culled violets ; and as it stole over his senses, 
it seemed to steal them away ; for there came to him 
the conviction that he had received just such a mis- 
sive — rose-tinted, violet-scented — the same hand- 
writing, and at the same hour before; and yet 
he had certainly not received a note from Mrs. 
Leigh or her niece either. He re-read it, examined 
the characters — the conviction was strengthened. 

'' I must have dreamt it,*' he at last concluded > 
and, calling Keeper, he went out. 

He sauntered through the park, and had just 
reached the spot where he had first met Miriam 
Edgestone, when Charlie Hartwell joined him — 
good looking, good tempered, hearty as ever. 

" Halloa, old fellow ! " he cried, as he linked his 
arm in his. " How dare you supersede me in the 
good graces of the ladies ? Here am I, just come 
from Mrs. Leigh, who, three months ago, thought 
there was not another Charlie Hartwell in the 
world ; and now, forsooth, I must sit and listen to 
your praises sung in every key, while my new 
rainbow tie, sported for the express purpose of 
taking the old lady's heartjby storm, was not even 
admired ; and I can't call you out, nor could I abuse 
you, and make you out a villain, for ladies dearly love 
villains — ^handsome ones, at least. Mrs. Leigh said 
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that she was sure yoa made sad havoc among the 
hearts of the ladies, although you are so modest 
and reserved upon the subject. I told her that you 
had had to engage a private postman, as the general 
post-bag could not hold all the rhymes and sonnets, 
love-letters and rendezvous, addressed to you every 
Monday after one of your soul-stirring or, more 
correctly speaking, heart-stirring discourses. I be- 
lieve the pretty little niece took it for Gospel-truth ; 
for she blushed such a blush ! and — ^halloa ! by Jove, 
why what's the fellow about ? " 

Cyril had extricated his arm £rom that of the 
Captain, and was off like a shot. A light had 
suddenly flashed in upon him. 

" By Jove ! " repeated the Captain (Cyril was already 
out of sight), "devilish odd fellows those geniuses. 
And to think that she never even noticed my tie.'^ 
He raised his hand to it, and stroked it proudly — 
the same with his moustache ; then he entered a 
perfumer's shop where he was well known. The 
young lady behind the counter, pretty and amiable, 
French and a coquette, fell into ecstasies over 
** Monsieur's cravate." Our captain was pleased, 
but not satisfied. 

" I wonder what she thought of it,'* he muttered, 
as he knocked a particle of dust off his boots with 
his cane^ before entering the park. 

It was the fashionable hour. He soon found 
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half-a-dozen friends, and lonnged about with them, 
talking, laughing, smoking, staring, bowing. 

"I say, Hartwell, you're looking out for some 
one," said a brother- officer, who had noticed his 
restless glances, and the look of disappointment that 
hailed every passing carriage. 

" L— — [a popular actress] does not seem to be 
here to-day ? " 

" No ; a dinner at Eichmond." 

The Captain still continued to scan the carriages, 
and was strangely absent and monosyllabic. "It 
was not L he wanted," concluded the brother- 
officer. The friends, tired at last of bowing and 
staring, beat a retreat ; and he was left alone, lean- 
ing oyer the railing in rather a disconsolate attitude. 
He had finished his cigar, and did not care to light 
another. He felt depressed and melancholy. Had 
he been capable of rhyming eyes with skies, he 
would have written a sonnet on the spot. 

At last his patience was rewarded. A carriage 
drove by, close to the spot where he stood. Its occu- 
pants both smiled ; one kissed her hand to him, the 
other blushed. It was but a passing vision : but, such 
as it was^ he carried it home with him, and deemed 
it quite worth the hour's waiting to have caught 
sight of that bright, rosy, dimpled face, with its 
smile and its blush. 

Meanwhile, Cyril, having been seized with an idea. 
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hurried home, ascended the stairs three at a time, 
burst into the room, rushed to a drawer, tossed over 
a motley heap of papers, bills, notes, receipts, love- 
letters, verses, advertisements, addresses — every 
scrap of paper, in short, not immediately destroyed, 
went there, waiting to be sorted, until the drawer was 
so full as not by any possibility to be closed. One 
exception only there was. Cousin Mary's letters, 
which had a drawer to themselves. 

After a frantic search which strewed the floor 
around, he found what he sought — a tinted note, 
from which the breath of violets had not altogether 
passed. 

Exhausted, but triumphant, he compared together 
the two notes ; the paper, the scent, the writing were 
identical ; and there were even the same initials — M. 
E., Miriam Edgestone. Then she it was who had 
written him that pretty, adoring, sentimental letter, 
which had interested him, and then been forgotten ! 
He read it over again — ^pondered over it — and it 
set his heart and brain on fire. How well he 
remembered the day he had received it ; and, by a 
strange coincidence, on that very day he had first 
seen her. Ah, he did not wonder now at her violent 
blush and strange agitation. He recalled her as he 
had seen her then — and since ; he longed to see her 
again; he wondered how he could have been so 
cold and indifferent in her presence; lovely he 
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had ever thought her, but now only was she lovely 
for him. 

A spark sometimes suffices to kindle the fiercest 
flame; that foolish letter, the outpourings of a young 
girl's heart, pure and romantic, sufficed to kindle in 
Cyril's breast a fire none the less ardent for being 
so suddenly lighted. 

That night he was feverish; he did not sleep 
well. The next day he was feverish still — restless 
and unhappy. In the afternoon he wandered about, 
hoping — ^yet dreading — to meet her; and catching 
sight of a bonnet that might be hers, he fled as if 
for his life. 

A few days afterwards, when he went to Mrs. 
Leigh's, according to her invitation, when he saw 
Miriam cross the room to welcome him, laughing, 
blooming, radiant, in a dress pure and fresh as her- 
self, and the most coquettish of blue ribbons nestling 
in her hair and bosom, and floating from her arms 
and waist, she was no longer the pretty woman to 
be admired, but the divinity to be adored. As he 
clasped her hand he thrilled and paled. He no longer 
cared to talk to her ; it was happiness enough to be 
in her presence, to glance at her from time to time, 
each look revealing some new intoxicating charm. 
Now it was the soft oval of her cheek — the contour 
of her white throat — the shadow of the brown lashes 
when the eyes were down — the soft velvet of the 
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brown eyes when they were raised. One stray lock 
of hair had got displaced, and hung lower than the 
rest; had Miriam known it, she would have escaped 
to her room to adjust it ; he almost worshipped that 
tress, and would have kissed it on his knees. 

He was so silent the whole evening, that Mrs. 
Leigh grew concerned. 

" Was he unwell ? " she asked ; " had anything 
occurred ? " 

. He reassured her, and tried to rouse himself; but 
the conversation languished; that one presence, so 
sacred to the heart first awakening to the shadowy 
mysteries of love, awed him into silence. Entranced, 
he hung upon her every word and look ; when she 
spoke, he started; her laugh, clear and joyous, 
oppressed him with a vague sense of sadness; it 
seemed to remove her farther from him ; whereas a 
pensive look on her face seemed to draw her nearer 
to him — to connect them by some secret sympathy. 

That day began a new era in Cyril Thornton's 
existence. It was not because he had hitherto been 
content with the half fond but wholly selfish affec- 
tion he felt for cousin Mary that he was therefore 
incapable of any warmer passion ; you may pass on 
to middle age without knowing what love is, yet you 
are none the safer for that ; a chance word — a look 
— a smile — a tear — a sigh — the touch of a hand — 
the outline of a foot — the crumpling of a leaf — the 
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turn of a straw — and you ai'e as irrevocably lost as 
was ever hot impetuous youth. 

Cyril had passed unscathed through the tempta- 

a 

tions of his college life; thrown upon the great 
world of London, his poverty, his shyness, the false 
position in which he had found himself placed, had 
held him both above and beyond the reach of the 
tender passion; transferred to a more congenial 
soil, he saw beauty^ grace, talent, and admired, but 
remained cold ; his heart was untouched, and might 
have remained so to all eternity, had not that mis- 
chievous rose-tinted note wrought so sudden and 
extraordinary a change. 

An enthusiast, a visionary, devoted heart and soul 
(or at least believing himself thus devoted) to his 
vocation, living in it hitherto alone, proud of it 
alone, jealous for it alone, he was none the less a man, 
and more than that — a Thornton ! which is as much 
as to say that he was hot-blooded, ardent, impas- 
sioned. His calling had now a rival — the heart was 
no longer one with the soul; each had its separate 
life — ^its separate aim. Unfortunately, joined to the 
impetuous nature inherited from the Thorntons in 
general, his was the soul of the dreamer and the 
visionary, inherited from that one Cyril Thornton in 
particular ; it was impossible, therefore, for him to 
love like other people, in a sober, sensible way, as 
is the fashion now-a-days. The great passion re- 
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duced to minimum doses ; the science of homoeo- 
pathy ! — ^palatable, harmless, safe, no violent shocks 
to the system, no mighty sweatings, no fierce strug- 
gles signifying life and death. The power of the 
passion itself is not denied ; on the contrary, it is 
openly acknowledged — labelled Poison, without dis- 
guise ; but eked out in infinitesimal fractions, where 
is the danger? In the worst cases, two tiny 
pills at first sight, three at second ; perhaps, if the 
courtship be a long one, the dose may be increased 
to six, but never beyond; six colourless, flavour- 
less, harmless pills, to cease altogether after the 
honey moon, when the patient may be pronounced 
cured. 

What a pity it is that we have not all of us an 
unbounded faith in homoeopathy! that we still — 
some of us — the number fortunately, however, de- 
creasing every day-^try violent remedies, and prefer 
bitterness to insipidity, the disease to the cure. 

Cyril, though a talented young man in his way, 
was decidedly behind the age in which he lived, 
namely, the nineteenth century. Miriam was not 
simply to him the pretty little girl who, with a fair 
face and fair chance of inheriting the aunt's fortune, 
was not a bad speculation: she was the centre of 
his dreams — the aim for his ambition — a living, 
haunting presence — ^that seemed farthest off when a 
realitj", nearest when a vision. She sat by him in 
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his long hours of meditation ; she stooped over him 
when he worked, aiding his inspirations ; she hent 
over his pillow ; though alone^ he was never lonely ; 
she filled every thought, every hope, every desire, 
every comer of his heart and life; never had he 
been so supremely happy, and at the same time so 
sad. 

Even in the pulpit, from which had hitherto been 
banished eveiy other presence but the one that over- 
shadowed and inspired him, she passed in along 
with him. If his first impulse on entering it was to 
bow the head in prayer, his second was to glance 
involuntarily down the aisle in search of a fashion- 
.able crape bonnet shading a bright sweet face. 

His preaching also underwent a change ; it soft- 
ened and mellowed, became less stem and more 
tender, less startling, but more persuasive : it probed 
the conscience less deeply, but touched the heart 
more. All the feelings and emotions he felt stir- 
ring within him he poured forth in those weekly 
bursts of eloquence ; for his love was pure and good 
— such a love as He who, together with an immortal 
soul and one spark of His divinity, has given us a 
human heart, with its longings and desires, could 
not disapprove. 

In another respect, too, a change had come o'er 

" The spirit of his dream.'* 

This change was in his feelings towards Mary. Up 
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to this time she had been to him what the absent 
sister is to the home-sick schoolboy, and something 
more; she had been ^ his friend, his counsellor, his 
comforter, and, beyond all this, his confidante: she 
Was this no longer ; of the one thought, and that so 
deep and all absorbing, he never spoke, She knew 
nothing of the secret hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, of the heart that had hitherto been open to 
her, and so sympathy died between them. He could 
not speak to her of Miriam, and did not therefore 
care to speak to her at all. Still he wrote regu- 
larly, and, as far as his affairs and daily life were 
concerned, fully. Her answers, too, still gave him 
pleasure, but he did not long for them; he read 
them with interest, but only once ; he smiled, but 
no longer sighed over them; and never now, as 
heretofore, did they awaken pleasant memories of 
evening strolls, long firelight talks, of loving looks, 
and words, and soft caresses; then, too, they no 
longer had a drawer to themselves — ^that was sacred 
henceforth to the two rose-tinted, violet-scented 
sheets that were to be prized and cherished beyond 
all other earthly treasures. 

Friendship, however close, dwarfs, if it does not 
die, before the might of love. Woe be unto those 
who mistake the first for the last, and whose eyes 
are opened too late ! 

Was Cyril to blame ? Was he to blame for the 
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past 01? the present ? Was it his fault that Mary 
mistook the shadow for the substance, the selfish 
outpourings of the dreamer's heart for a love deep 
and lasting as her own? 

" Sufficient imto the day is the evil thereof." 
Mary waited and trusted, and knew not that the 
happiness for which she thanked God so humbly, 
night and morning on her knees, had passed from 
her life. 



CHAPTER VI. 



WiNiFKED was about again, she had played the 
invalid as long as possible ; for naturally indolent, 
with no interest beyond her home, and within it 
only just suflBcient to enjoy its comforts, she was 
quite content to fancy herself confined to her couch, 
there to be waited upon, coaxed, and petted by every 
member of the small household separately and col- 
lectively. Very pretty she looked in her morning 
dress of soft grey cashmere, trimmed with blue 
velvet, with her transparent skin and loose bright 
waving hair. 

There are husbands, and they are not few in num- 
ber, who cannot appreciate beauty in a wife. James 
Cameron was not of these; never did he look 
at that fair picture without being struck by its ex- 
ceeding beauty. Ever since that day when he had 
stood with her in the valley of the shadow of death, 
and when, with her head on his breast, and her eyes 
turned towards the great Unknown that lay before 
her, she had given him an insight into the heart 
that beat so faintly beneath his encircling arm, she 
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had seemed nearer to him, more entirely his. Love 
for him was not so much a passion as a religion : he 
was true to it as he was to God; he had never 
asked himself what the love that binds together 
man and woman really is ? a chain so strong as often 
to defy time and death, yet made of a thousand dif- 
gerent metals, some pure, some base : passion and 
sentiment, sympathy and attraction, unity, if per- 
fect, of heart, mind, and body ; exaction and devo- 
tion, the subtlest egotism, the grandest self-abne- 
gation, either the holiest and most complete of 
human passions^ or the deadliest and most degrad- 
ing. He did not ask himself what that woman, 
beautiful and gentle, might have been for him, he 
only knew what she was to him. 

In her weakness, shut out from the rest of the 
world, she clung to him more than she had ever done 
before ; she even showed something like pleasure in 
his presence, and pain at his absence. Perhaps it was, 
that having lately devoted himself so exclusively to 
her, he knew better how to accommodate himself to 
her fancies and caprices, to bring his strong mind 
down to a level with hers, and converse on such 
subjects as were within the scope of her interest 
and sympathies. Certain it is that she looked for- 
ward to his return in the evening, and once even 
she made him a little plaintive reproach, that was 
dweeter to him than the tenderest caress might have 

VOL. II. o 
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been to some other man. She said, *' How late 
you are to-day, James, I expected you half an hour 
ago^ and have done nothing but look at the clock 
ever since. The time seemed so long." 

Sympathy will bind together hearts the most dis- 
similar, he had once said ; was it so binding theirs ? 

Among those who had been most attentive to 
Winifred was Mrs. Leigh, and she was one of the 
first to be admitted into the sick-room^ not from 
preference, but simply because the doctor had said it 
must be so ; and though Winifred might slight a 
wish, she never disobeyed a command. 

Perhaps no two characters were less likely to as- 
similate than that of Winifred and Mrs. Leigh. The 
latter could not like what she did not understand ; 
she had never quite understood Buth, and still less 
could she understand James Cameron's wife. ^' What 
was she, a child or a woman? — ^very good or very 
bad ? " She was an enigma to her ; she did not be- 
lieve in her; apparently the gentlest and most sub- 
missive of wives, she doubted whether she made 
her husband as happy as she might ; she even some- 
times doubted whether she really loved him. Her 
looks, her words, her actions were harmless, but 
there was a something wanting in them; never 
could she be roused into anything like warmth, or a 
genuine expression of feeling. If Mrs. Leigh 
praised the baby, Winifred smiled and brought in 
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something about nurse, as if the matter concerned 
her more particularly; if she spoke with flushed 
cheeks and enthusiasm of the husband, who was 
for her the best and noblest of men, Winifred 
opened her large eyes very wide, looked rather 
darmed at her visitor's vehemence, and said — " Oh, 
yes, he was very good, very good indeed, Aunt De- 
borah had always said so." This, and a hundred 
trifles too impalpable to be seized, prevented Mrs. 
Leigh liking James. Cameron's wife ; but she was 
none the less kind and attentive for all that. 

Calling one day she found "Winifred low and de- 
pressed. " Was she ill ? " she asked with concern. 

^ Oh, no, not ill, but James has to go into the 
country, and will be away a whole day and night. 
He has never been away so long, you know, since 
baby's birth. A whole day and night! how dull 
and nervous I shall feel." 

" I and Miriam will come and spend the evening 
with you," said Mrs. Leigh. Winifred's brow did 
not clear. " And, if possible, I will persuade Miss 
Drugh, the young lady who sings so divinely, to 
come too." Winifred began to revive ; if she really 
cared for anything it was for music. 

Mrs. Leigh drove at once to Elysium Terrace ; 
she found Buth out and Miss Drugh at home ; that 
was just what she wished. After much coaxing and 
flattery, she proffered her request. 

q2 
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" It would be a real charity, it would indeed/' she 
pleaded, seeing the young lady's brow darken. Per- 
haps she was offended at the unceremonious intro- 
duction. **Mrs. Cameron was so languid and nerv- 
ous, and such a passionate lover of music '* 

" You said Dr. Cameron would be from home ? " 

Caroline was playing with a black ribbon she wore 
round her neck, and to which was probably attached, 
so Mrs. Leigh thought, some memento of the lost 
friendy and Mrs. Leigh was right. 

'* Yes, certainly ; but why do you ask ? I hope 
our dear Doctor has not made an unfavourable 
impression ? His manners at first sight are rough, 
it is true ; but he is so good, so really good, that the 
longer you know him the more you love and vene- 
rate him." 

" Indeed ! *' Caroline's tone was cold and absent ; 
she was still playing with the black ribbon. 

" You will come — won't you ? " 

** Yes, I will come." 

Euth heard of the intended visit with a pang, 
not of envy but regret — regret that she, too, could 
not see the beautiful young wife and the little 
child, and the home in which he lived and was 
happy. Yes, happy. How could he be otherwise, 
surrounded by all he loved ? If she could see him 
so, she would be content ; and he would no longer 
appear to her, as he had hitherto done, like one 
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standing alone, his every look and word stamped 
with the impress of solitary thought and unshared 
feeling. 

" I am glad you are going/* she said to Caroline 
as she helped her to dress — and she spoke the 
truth ; yet, when she watched her drive oflf in Mrs. 
Leigh's carriage, a feeling of utter loneliness crept 
over her, and she sighed as she returned to the 
parlour and the heap of household work — darning, 
piecing, mending — that there awaited her. 

.** Why, what have you done with yourself, child?" 
was Mrs. Leigh^s involuntary exclamation as Caro- 
line entered the drawing-room in Butland Gate, 
where she and Miriam sat awaitmg her. " I never 
saw you look so handsome.'^ Nor was the exclama- 
tion imwarranted. Caroline certainly looked very 
handsome ; yet her attire was simple enough : a 
plain black silk dress ; round her neck one row of 
large pearls, and, instead of a hood, a large lace 
shawl thrown, like the Spanish mantilla, over her 
head and shoulders ; but her cheek was flushed, and 
its rich crimson heightened the feverish lustre of 
her eyes, and contrasted with the pale olive of her 
skin that, always beautiful by candlelight, was now 
almost dazzling; the full lips, too, usually so colour- 
less, glowed warm and red ; altogether, her appear- 
ance was brilliant in the extreme. 

" What a loss to the stage ! " groaned Mrs. Leigh. 
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Caroline was unusually silent during the drive ; it 
was only when she found herself in the hall, and 
heard the door close behind her, that she awoke as 
from a dream. The closing of that door was as the 
opening of a new chapter in her life ; she did not 
hesitate, she had no wish to draw back; but the 
thought that the one wish of her heart had. been 
accomplished, and that it had been granted to her 
to carry her curse over James Cameron's tlireshold, 
awed her into silence. 

When the Doctor heard of Miss Drugh's visit, 
he looked thoughtful and troubled; he had only 
seen her once it is true, but he could not forget the 
expression he had surprised in her eyes — it was 
dark and dangerous; and he had more than once 
been tempted to give a tiftiely warning to Mrs. 
Leigh, and through her to Ruth Edgestone ; one 
thought alone held him back — she was an orphan 
and friendless ; he dared not wrong her by even a 
hint. So he kept his own counsel^ and .trusted to 
Winifred's dislike of strangers to prevent the ac- 
quaintance being more than a passing one. And 
as Miss Drugh did not again come to the house, and 
Winifred never mentioned her, he soon forgot her 
and the disagreeable impression she had made upon 
him. 

As soon as Winifred was well enough to go out, 
.nurse, who found the square dull, and baby heavy, and 
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\elio, moreover, liked to see something of the world 
and* its fashion, insisted upon a daily drive to the 
park^ and when there, they dismounted according to 
her order. Every day^ therefore, when fine, mother, 
child, and nurse, might have been seen occupying 
two chairs in the immediate vicinity of the band. 
One bright afternoon they sat there as usual, baby 
asleep in- nurse's lap, Winifred playing with her fan 
and listening to the music. We have said that she 
liked music; indeed she liked everything that ap- 
pealed in a passive way to the senses — ^beauty, 
flowers, sunshine, delicate food, luxurious ease. 
She should have been an Eastern sultana, reclining 
in rich attire on piled cushions, attended, fanned, 
sung to, surrounded with splendour, luxury, and 
perfume. As it was, she might have sat for the 
personification of Indolence, scarce the lifting of a 
hand, the quiver of a muscle, disturbing the lazy grace 
of her attitude. Now and then she would exchange 
a bow or monosyllabic greeting with some acquaint- 
ance, but she discouraged any neai*er approach ; she 
hated general conversation, it bored her ; and she 
was of too self-indulgent a nature to victimise 
herself. 

Nurse's mind was wholly given up to watching 
the passers-by ; she dearly loved to see fine dresses 
and fine figures. As her sharp eyes wandered hither 
and thither, they were arrested by a solitary figure 
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pacing slowly up and down under the trees, apart 
from the other promenaders. There was something 
almost nunlike in her black dress and mantle, low- 
ered veil, and measured walk. Was she telling her 
beads? Nurse felt interested. 

" What are you looking at, nurse ? *' asked Wini- 
fred, yawning. 

Nurse pointed to the lonely figure, and Mrs. 
Cameron recognised Miss Drugh. She watched her 
for some time with languid interest, half wishing, 
half dreading to attract her notice. Caroline had 
gone to Bussell Square resolved upon winning Mrs. 
Cameron's favour, and she had succeeded beyond 
her expectations. The undefined something that 
men call attraction, had at once drawn James Ca- 
meron's wife to the dark handsome stranger with 
the sweet voice, and her singing had afterwards com- 
pleted the conquest. 

At parting she had given her a half-invitation to 
renew her visit; but of this she had not availed 
herself, nor had they met since. 

Miss Drugh left the shadow of the trees, and 
passed slowly before the row of chairs, so close, that 
she brushed Winifred's silken skirts, but without 
noticing her. 

Just then baby awoke and set up a piteous wail. 
Caroline raised her head and recognised James 
Cameron's wife, who pointed eagerly to a vacant 
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chair beside her. " "Will you not sit down ? '* she 
said ; ** you must be tired, and I am so dull." 

Caroline complied with a smile, and soon without 
apparent effort, she had contrived to interest her 
companion in what she was saying. In one respect 
Winifred and her husband agreed exactly — ^in their 
dislike to gossip ; but with her it simply arose from 
a profound indifference to her kind, that prevented 
any interest in their concerns. The realities of 
life, its joys and sorrows, trials and temptations, 
she never discussed, they wearied her. Her mind 
was a chaos of shapeless images, and confused feel- 
ings, to which she never gave form or colouring ; 
shifting impressions, gone before she could seize and 
put them into words. She was a being apart from 
the rest of the world, both above and beneath its 
sympathies ; she as little understood them as they 
understood her. But Caroline, whose life had been 
one of thought, guessed at some of the workings of 
this weak sensitive nature, and seizing a meaning in 
her uncertain, disconnected talk, answered to it. 
She spoke of music and its influence, on the senses 
rather than the soul, of the pleasures of passive en- 
joyment, of the luxury of silence and solitude, the 
folded hands, the closed eyes, the frame thrilling to 
every passing impression, to the murmur of the 
breeze, the rays of the sun, the scent of flowers, 
the strains of a favourite song, floating idly through 
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the brain, repeated again and again. She spoke 
quietly with subdued eloquence, and the musie of 
her voice added to the strange fascination of her 
"words. Winifred understood, and could follow 
her^ 

" My mother wrote poetry," she said, after a 
short silence on either side. " I have read it. I 
think she must have felt as I do sometimes, only 
that I can never put my feelings into words.'*. 

As she spoke she slowly raised her eyes to the 
deep azure sky, over which light feathery clouds 
were floating. 

The words had apparently no connection with 
the subject upon which Caroline had last spoken, 
yet they were an answer to it. 

" I never knew my mother," said Caroline ; " she 
died in giving me birth." 

"Yes, in giving me birtb," repeated Winifred, 
softly, as if speaking to herself. " She stretched 
out her arms for me, but when nurse put me into 
them she was dead." 

" But I did not miss her ; my father was all to 
me that she might have been ; I needed no love 
but his — ^he was so good ! " went on Caroline. 

" Oh, yes — so good," echoed Winifred, once more; 
" he never refused me anything, and he said he only 
worked so hard to make me rich and happy." 

** And when I was old enough to value his love. 
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and know what it was worth, he was taken from me 
by a dreadful death." 

" Dreadful, indeed ! *' shuddered Winifred, as 
she recalled that first awful day of grief and 
terror. 

Caroline continued, "And I was left to the 
charity of an aunt, who hated, whilst she fed me." 

"Yes; I think Aunt Deborah hated me, she 
always spoke to me as if she did, and she only kept 
me out of charity because I was poor and had no 
friends ; she told me so on my wedding-day, and 
that James only married me out of charity too. 
But how did you know all this ? " 

"All what?" 

" The history of my life ; about poor papa and 
mamma and Aunt Deborah ? " 

" It was my own Ufe I was teUing you." 

Caroline had gathered all particulars of Winir 
fred's past life from Mrs. Leigh, and was now taking 
advantage of it to gain her confidence. 

Winifred was silent a moment, then she said, 
" How strange that your life and mine should be the 
same. Is it that, do you thiiik, that makes us feel 
the same?*' 

"Perhaps." 

Here nurse ventured to remark that the carriage 
had been waiting half-an-hour at the gate, and that 
it was getting too late for baby to. be out. , 
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At parting, "Winifred said, entreatingly, "You 
will come and see me, won't you? James is so 
much away, and I am sometimes so dull." 

Caroline . pleaded the distance between their 
homes, but added that she was every day in the 
park at the same hour. *'And you will not men- 
tion this or any future meeting to Dr. Cameron or 
Mrs. Leigh," was her parting injunction. 

The tone in which this was said made it a com- 
mand. Winifred did not trouble herself about the 
strangeness of the request, she simply complied with 
it : it was the first deception she had practised upon 
her husband. 

From that time they met in the park almost 
daily, and Caroline, without asking a question or 
betraying anything like curiosity, had soon con- 
trived to find out as much of Winifred's private 
life as she cared to know. She made her talk of 
her husband, and every word was an unconscious 
praise ; the selfish indiflferent wife was but the echo 
of the warm-hearted enthusiastic friend, Mrs. Leigh, 
and gentle, meek-hearted Buth ; Caroline saw him 
great, good, honoured, raised high above the breath 
of slander, and her hate and thirst for revenge 
increased tenfold — if she could have despised she 
would have forgiven him. 

She had but one aim in her intercourse with 
Winifred, to wean her from her husband, and she 
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succeeded; gradually, imperceptibly, but surely. 
By a subtle system of reasoning, even while praising 
him, she sowed the seeds of doubt and mistrust. 
Hitherto a mere child, taking everything, her hus- 
band's love and goodness among the rest, on trust, 
Winifred was now taught to reason upon his con- 
duct, and while reasoning, to question it. From the 
first, Caroline Drugh had penetrated her weak, 
indolent, sensitive nature, and realized to the full 
the fearful ascendancy she could, if she wished, 
gain over her. She felt that that ascendancy could 
be equally great for good or evil ; the character 
before her was like a blank page on which her hand 
could trace whatever characters she might see fit. 
She gloried in the consciousness, and exaggerated 
her power ; she believed that it depended only upon 
her to restore the young creature to her husband as 
a faithful, loving, grateful wife, and tender mother, 

or to make her . Caroline was of a character 

too stormy and passionate to do things by halves ; 
she had now found an object and aim for her 
life. 

The mind can be poisoned as well as the body ; 
the slower the process, the safer and surer; for 
then even antidotes are powerless. Day by day the 
poison was distilled into the young wife's ear ; she 
was led to see that her life was not that of other 
young things of her age ; that it was but a cruel act 
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of charity that took her from the hopes and dreams 
of a youth, that left to itself might have been bright 
and beautiful in the future, to doom it to a life of 
neglect, loneliness, and dreary monotony. Who 
had gained by the bargain? Doctor Cameron had 
a beautiful young mistress for his house, a child to 
perpetuate the name of which he was so proud, and 
for neither wife nor child did he make any sacrifice, 
nor did he occupy himself more about them than 
about the rest of his establishment of which they 
formed a part. "Winifred, for the first time, 
realised, or began to realise, that she was beautiful; 
and sometimes when sitting before the glass, she 
felt a strange thrill, half vanity, half something 
else, hitherto unknown; and remembered certain 
words of her new friend, pictures of happy, brilliant 
homes, where wives, such as she, married, for love 
instead of charity, lived a life of luxury and 
splendour, adored and envied. She understood but 
half what she heard, but by degrees a sense of wrong 
—of irreparable injury done to her youth and beauty 
by the man who had, according to Miss Drugh's rea- 
soning, married her without love, rose up between 
her and her husband : yet never once had Caroline 
Drugh said a word that even the Doctor himself 
could have complained of; her attacks were in- 
direct, impersonal, and, for that, all the more dan- 
gerous. 
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It is hard when through no fault of our own the 
heart in which we have centred our all of domestic 
happiness, grows daily more and more estranged, 
whilst we, upon whom lie the burden and heat of the 
day, go our way gaining by the sweat of our brow, 
and often at the sacrifice of half a life, the peace and 
security of the home which we leave with such 
undottbting confidence, morning after morning, all 
unconscious of the danger that threatens our peace 
and honour. 

Ever since her marriage Winifred had as a matter 
of course accompanied her husband to the Presby- 
terian chapelj sitting in Lucy's place, quiet and 
demure, looking over his book, joining her young 
voice to his in prayer and praise ; and at such times 
it was that she seemed nearest to him and to his 
love; and often in the pauses of the service he would 
turn to look at the little face that, with its clear pale 
profile and downcast lids, looked so pure and even 
saintlike. 

To the harassed professional man, whose hours of 
leisure and repose were so few, this brief season of 
holy quiet and contemplation were the sweetest of 
the busy week ; and then the pleasant walk home, 
she hanging on his arm, her simple prattle not 
jarring upon the solemn calm of the Sabbath, but 
rather blending with it the holiest sounds of earth, 
the voice of home and its affections. All this James 
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Cameron told his child-wife more than once, speak- 
ing with the half-grave, half-playful earnestness that 
marked his intercourse with her. 

By chance in the course of conversation his words 
were repeated to Caroline Drugh; "Winifred had 
scarcely understood them — she did perfectly. She 
pondered over them, and a few days afterwards, the 
Doctor having been summoned into the country^ she 
proposed to Mrs. Cameron to go with her to St. 
Mark's on the following Sunday — ^her husband being 
away — to liear the eloquent young preacher who was 
making such a sensation. She went; it was the 
church where she had worshipped as a girl; and the 
charm, the brilliance of the service, the singing, the 
preaching, the beautiful church unseen so long, and 
filled with all the fashion of the season, appealed to her 
senses ; and when her companion quietly remarked that 
no doubt, if she wished it, Dr. Cameron would take 
her a sitting there, and wouldfind it quite natural that 
she should prefer the faith of her childhood to that 
which she had adopted without even understanding 
it, she resolved to act upon her advice, and get a 
sitting at St. Mark's. 

With the unconscious deception fostered in her 
from her cradle by her Irish nurse, and only held 
for a while in check by the blind faith in her 
husband, that had been as a second nature — she 
pleaded the weak state of her health that made the 
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length of the sermon a weariness and a pain, and 
the longing to pray once more in the church where 
her parents had been married, where she herself 
had been baptised, and where she had knelt Sunday 
after Sunday as a girl. " It will only be for a time, 
James, you know," she concluded, ** just till I get a 
little stronger, but I feel it would make me so much 
happier — ^you will take a sitting there for me — won^t 
you ? " 

She was but repeating almost word for word what 
Caroline Drugh had said. Caroline, who understood 
her husband so much better than she did. 

He was not the man to resist such pleadings ; the 
depth and sincerity of his attachment to the faith of 
his fathers made him respect his wife's professions — 
his feelings must not interfere with hers. So he 
took her a sitting at St. Mark's, had it hassocked and 
cushioned ; and while there was a new bond of sym- 
pathy between Winifred and Caroline Drugh, there 
was one less between the wife and husband ; and as 
Sunday after Sunday he bowed his head and prayed 
for the absent wife who would never again sit beside 
him in God's house, he felt how alone he was, in^ 
heart and soul at least, now and for evermore. 

That summer was a very hot and unhealthy one ; 
Winifred seemed to feel it. She looked pale and 
weary ; baby too, but a wee puny thing at best, 
drooped and grew daily more fretful. 

VOL. II. H 
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Dr. Cameron proposed a month of seaside or 
country air ; he himself sparing a day to take his 
dear ones down, and see them comfortably in- 
stalled. 

At any other time Winifred would have agreed at 
once, sure that whatever he arranged must be for the 
best; but Miss Drugh had given her other views, 
and whilst owning that she felt weak and pined for 
change of air, she positively refused to go so fiir 
from home. " Baby might be ill, and she should 
feel so lonely ; but she had thought of something 
else — so nice, oh ! so nice — if he would only agree 
— something that would make her so happy, and 
baby too. Poor little baby ! who looked so small 
and white, and so different from other children." 

She spoke softly and with a troubled look in her 
great eyes — the doctor stooping over her chair, 
looked long and anxiously at the child she held in 
her lap. Never claiming affection for himself, it was 
touching to see how jealous he was of it, for the wee 
helpless thing who was a part of himself, his child 
as well as hers. There was little that Winifred 
could have asked of James Cameron with their child 
in his arms that he would not have granted. Now 
as he looked from one to the other, something in 
their looks, both so small, so frail, struck him with 
mingled pain and pity. *^What would make you 
and the child happy, Winifred ? " 
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She turned round, her face bright with hope. 
*' Oh will you really give it me, James ? I want a 
little house at Eichmond, a little house with a 
garden. I never had a garden, and I love flowers 
so dearly — and baby could be always out in the open 
air — and I should not be afraid, for you would be so 
near, and could always come down and see us, and 
we could remain the whole summer, and I should be 
so happy — so happy! " 

James Cameron knew that a summer at Eich- 
mond would entail an almost complete separation 
for that time. " I will think it over, my child," he 
said, quietly. 

" And then you will say yes, for baby's sake and 
mine, and I shall have a greenhouse and water my 
flowers every day, and baby will get fat and strong, 
like Mrs. Joyce's baby, which is twice as big 
and only a month older ; and when can I know — 
this evening ? " 

" This day fortnight — I am slow at arriving at 
conclusions, you know." 

Winifred pouted, but she persisted no further. 

About a week after this conversation, Grace Ingles 
asked for a holiday, a thing so unprecedented that it 
set the whole household in commotion — ^the doctor 
alone did not seem surprised. On the day she was 
expected home he proposed to his wife that they 
should drive down to Eichmond to pay a visit. 
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Winifred, who, from the force of habit, still looked 
upon an excursion with her husband as a treat, all 
the greater, because so very rare, jojrfully agreed. 
Baby and nurse were to go too. 

The day was a glorious one, a late thunder storm 
had cleared the air, which was fresher and cooler 
than it had been for weeks. 

The doctor, throwing oflf his anxious cares and 
duties for that evening, at least, conversed during 
the drive upon every subject that could interest the 
childish creature at his side. He seemed very happy* 
" Here we are ! " he said at last, as they stoj^ped at 
the gate of a pretty garden, tastefully laid out, and 
just then in full bloom. " Oh how beautiful ! ** cried 
Winifred, with a sigh half pleasure, half envy, as 
they walked down the avenue under the shade of the 
wide-spreading chestnut-trees — then she relapsed 
into silence, her great restless eyes wandering hither 
and thither lost in admiration — ^now of the wild 
luxuriance of roses, now of a basin well stocked with 
gold fish — of the rustic arbours, and statues scattered 
here and there. 

" Will you ask them to give me a bunch of those 
roses to take home with me, James ? " she asked, 
turning back to cast on them a last wistful glance, 
as they approached the house. " They would make 
even our great dull rooms look brighter." 

Her husband smiled, but did not answer. 
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The house, situated on a rise, with a smooth 
green lawn in front, was a thorough suburban villa, 
small, white, cosy-looking, with all the sitting-room 
windows opening upon a verandah covered with 
sweet smelling plants, jasmine, honeysuckle, and 
roses. 

On the threshold the doctor paused and said, 
solemnly, *' May God bless our new home, my 
wife." 

She looked up bewildered and half frightened. 
*' Our home, oh, James ! " 

He smiled down on her well pleased. " Yes, the 
summer home you asked me for ; " then he took his 
child from nurse's arms into his own, and so they 
entered the house — entered with smiles and a bless- 
ing to leave it — how ? 

In the pretty drawing-room, so simple and home- 
like, with its flowered carpet, muslin curtains and 
well-filled flower-stand, they found Grace and tea 
awaiting them ; the former less stiff and grim than 
usual, for the innocent little surprise concocted by 
the doctor and carried out by both, was certainly not 
a thing to look grim over. 

Had some of the grave doctor's patients heard of 
his hatching a surprise for his foolish little wife, 
they would have wondered or sneered ; but such men 
as James Cameron can defy the world's criticisms 
and its sneers too.. 
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When a day or two afterwards Caroline Drugh 
heard of the success of her manoeuvre, when Winifred 
enchanted with her new domain, expatiated almost 
enthusiastically upon its thousand beauties, describ- 
ing their first arrival, and even repeating her hus- 
band's solemn welcome^ she turned her face aside, 
and was silent. For the first time she took no un- 
due advantage of her companion's childish con- 
fidence — on that one act of love she cast no slur — 
she could not ; and when Winifred and her child had 
driven oflf to her new home, to its love, its sunshine, 
and its flowers, she wandered away under the dark 
trees with a great longing throbbing at her heart, for 
she was but a woman after all, though a stormy 
and passionate one. For the moment, the past — ^its 
wrongs, its hate, and its vengeance — slept ; and sit- 
ting on a retired bench, listening to the far-off sounds 
of life, she covered her face with her hands, and the 
passionate cry arose : '* Oh ! for something to love, 
something to live for — less bitter, less wicked than 
vengeance! Others lived and loved, and were 
happy — ^happy, oh God ! And she had never known 
what the word meant, and never could. To the 
dreary solitude she called home she must now 
return, carrying with her the image of that 
other home — so beautiful, so complete — husband, 
wife, and child. Fool ! " she cried, suddenly, and 
fiercely, wringing her hands in mingled scorn and 
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rage, as she thought of the weak creature James 
Cameron called wife. " Such a husband, such a 
home ! and you would sacrifice the peace and love 
of both at the bidding of a stranger who curses while 
she leads you. What has he done to you? you, 
who should so reverence him, that you conspire 
against his honour and his happiness ; poor, misera- 
ble, weak, deluded fool. Yes, he is my enemy ; the 
murderer, the betrayer of my broken-hearted father ; 
but were he otherwise, were he to me what he is to 

you ." She paused, then added, through her 

clenched teeth, " My love should defend as my hate 
shall pursue him — ^unto death ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 



For several days Doctor Cameron found it im- 
possible to get down to Richmond, even for a few 
hours ; one bright evening, however, he opened the 
gate and passed into the garden lying so cool 
and still amid the evening shadows. Tip was with 
him, Grace had purposely left him behind to keep 
the master company, and it was not without a 
struggle that he had made up his mind to part with 
his old friend. But Tip would enjoy his freedom, a 
quiet stroll in the garden, and to bask in the sun, 
forgetting for a while his age and many grievances. 
Then, too, he was a good watch-dog, and would help 
to protect his mistress and baby ; so he had been 
brought down to Richmond, though the doctor 
sighed to think how lonely the study would be with- 
out him. 

The first person he saw was nulrse, who proudly 
drew his attention to baby's improved looks. She 
told him that Mrs. Cameron was taking tea in the 
arbour, but she said nothing of the guest, who had 
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arrived the day before. Nurse knew when to speak 
and when to be silent. 

" What do you hear, is baby crying ? " asked 
Winifred, as Miss Drugh broke off suddenly in the 
midst of a sentence, and bent her head in a listen- 
ing attitude. 

" Your husband is coming," she answered quietly, 
and half rose, then resumed her seat, at the same 
time screening her features with the large garden 
hat she had thrown off a moment before. 

" My husband? oh, no, I think not," said Wini- 
fred, indifferently ; " he is always so busy, he told 
me not to expect him for several days. It is only 
the gardener," and she changed the subject. " What 
were you saying just now ? " 

But her companion did not answer, she was still 
listening to the slow heavy footsteps along the 
gravel path. 

Dr. Cameron entered, Winifred sprang up to 
meet him, offering no caress it is true, but quite 
ready to receive his. " Only think," laughed the 
young wife, " Miss Drugh, who never saw you but 
once, recognised your footstep and I did not." 

*' Miss Drugh ! " The exclamation, the sudden 
start, the darkening of the doctor^s brow did not 
escape the visitor ; the surprise was evidently not a 
pleasant one. He gave her a searching glance, she 
met it, her eyes confronting his — dark, deep, fathom- 
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less. The advantage was on her side, she knew 
him, and he did not know her. 

" It was so kind of Miss Drugh to come," said 
Winifred, by way of explanation. " I felt so nervous 
at being alone, and Mrs. Leigh said it would be so 
nice if she would come. I met her there yesterday, 
and she came back with me — it was so kind/* 

The Doctor bowed, and Tip, who sat at his 
master's feet, pressing close up against him, uttered 
a low portentous growl. Caroline put out her hand 
as if to caress him ; the growl deepened, and Tip 
showed his teeth, glaring fiercely at her from under 
his tangled locks. 

" Oh, don't. Miss Drugh — please don't ! '' cried 
Winifred, recoiling in actual terror ; " he will bite 
you, he is so fierce, so cruel." 

The Doctor smiled down on his old friend and 
stroked his shaggy head. " Poor old fellow ! you can 
defend your master, but not yourself. Shall he do it 
for you ? I assure you. Miss Drugh, he is not as 
bad as he seems ; he has a thousand good qualities, 
though they do not appear on the surface." 

" Oh, of course,^' interrupted Winifred, fretfully ; 
" you always take his part, because he is so fond of 
you and baby.'* 

" And not a bad reason either, eh. Tip ? It 
shows that we cannot dispense with the love of even 
an ugly old cross-grained dog like you." 
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There was a touch of sadness in the playful 
words. Caroline turned on the bowed careworn 
face, the eyes scarcely less keen and far-seeing than 
his own, then she bent forward and patted the 
rough head on which James Cameron's hand had 
lain only a moment before. 

It was already late when they returned to the 
house. " I wish," said Winifred, as they lingered 
in the verandah, as if loth to lose anything of the 
extreme beauty of the evening, " that you would 
sing us something, Miss Drugh ; we would sit out 
here as we did yesterday, it was so beautiful." 

Caroline was about to refuse when a thought 
struck her ; she glanced at the Doctor, who had 
seated himself absently on the bench, his old 
terrier between his knees. 

" Would it not, perhaps, disturb Dr. Cameron ? ** 
she asked. He did not hear the remark ; Winifred 
had to repeat it. He started slightly; then said, 
indifferently, " Disturb me; oh no! why should it?'* 
And he relapsed into thought. 

The first thing she sang was an Italian air, deep, 
rich, passionate. When she ceased Winifred was 
loud in praise; the doctor said nothing; she hardly 
knew, indeed, whether he had heard it. 

" Do you like Italian music. Doctor Cameron ? " 
she asked. When addressing him her voice was 
always very low, and had in it a soft tremor that he 
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mistook for timidity; it predisposed him in her 
favour; he was not insensible to the music of a 
beautiful voice — ^no man is. 

" I am but a poor judge of music/* he said, 
bluntly, "and cannot pretend to give an opinion; 
what you sang seemed pretty enough, but, as you 
sing well, anything else would have pleased me 
equally, no doubt." 

" We shall see." She laughed a low quiet laugh, 
not less musical than her voice. " I will sing you 
something translated from the German. I sang it 
once at a charitable concert ; it is thoroughly Ger- 
man — wild, dramatic, yet philosophic too, I think. 
The whole would be too long to sing now, but the 
story can be told in a few words." 

She saw that she had arrested his attention, and 
began : — 

" The scene is a small woodman^s hut, in the 
pathless solitude of a forest; the time, night; a 
bitter winter's night, driving snow and wind with- 
out, but light and warmth within. Before the 
glowing embers of the wood fire sits a man — an 
exile and a sage — in his arms a sleeping child, 
motherless, and a girl. Suddenly there is a knock 
at the door — sharp, urgent. The wolves are abroad 
on such a night, he has heard their distant howl- 
ings. Woe to the wayfarer abroad at such an hour! 
The man shudders, and rising, his child still in his 
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arms, goes to open. On the threshold stands a 
youth, the snow frozen in his hair and on his 
clothes — ^hungry, weary, an outcast, and a fugitive. 
The man does not ask what he wants, he gives it 
him without asking — ^food and shelter. The boy 
has no home, no father ; the man has no son ; each 
finds in the other what was wanting to his life. 
The sage pours into the boy's soul thirsting for 
knowledge, the accumulated treasures of half a life- 
time of thought, labour, and experience, and he soon 
surpasses the master, bowed down by sorrow, the 
world's injustice, and a ruined life ; whilst his intel- 
lect, keen and clear, grasps the future, and, unem- 
bittered by the past, defies it." 

Caroline paused. " Was James Cameron listen- 
ing ? " He sat very still, his hands crossed over his 
stick, his chin resting upon them ; the expression of 
his face she could not see. 

" Well, they lived thus together many years, how 
many the story does not say, perhaps eight or ten, 
for the child was about that age when one dreary 
winter's night, just such a night as the first — snow 
and storm without, light and warmth within — father 
and child sit once more alone before the fire. He 
whom the exile calls son is absent. Again a knock 
is heard at the door, faint this time and feeble; an- 
other wanderer exposed to the fury of the night, and 
such a night! The heavy bar is withdrawn, the. 
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door bursts open of itself, and an old man, wan, 
haggard, wild, his white locks blown about his 
deathlike features, bent beneath the weight of years 
and a bag he carries in his hand, totters in, and the 
storm enters in along with him, shrieking, wailing, 
like the cry of doomed souls departing in fear and 
Agony ; darkness and desolation without, light and 
warmth within ! The old man sits down before the 
fire ; he eats and drinks; the wine, strong and good, 
reserved for the wayfaring guests, fires and confuses 
his crazed brain ; he stretches out his withered hand 
to the blaze, he places the bag on the hearth be- 
tween his palsied knees, and opening it spreads out 
its contents. 

"The sage sits apart, silent, and wrapped in 
thought, his child at his feet. He is dreaming of 
the past, its hopes, its aspirations ; of all that might 
have been but was not ; of all that he had lost, not 
for want of power, labour, energy, but for want of — 
gold. Gold ! Is he dreaming still ! or what is that 
upon which the flickering fire-light plays — leaping, 
flashing, dazzling his bewildered sight, burning into 
his brain. Gold! heaps of gold piled, red and 
glowing, on his hearth, in the full blaze of those 
mocking flames. And over it the old man cowers 
shivering, gloating, shaken with palsy and cupidity ; 
now plunging his skeleton arm elbow deep in the 
glittering hoard ; now lifting and poising the pieces 
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one by one, then letting them drop with a sharp 
ringing sound. * Yes, you are mine,' he cries, ' all 
mine ! I have collected you coin by coin, grinding 
you out of the lives, the hearts, the souls of men ; 
you are mine, my all, my treasure. No other eye 
shall see you, no other hand shall touch you ; they 
eovet you, they would rob me of you, but they can- 
not, they dare not! Women, pale and hideous with 
long weeping and fasting, crouched at my feet and 
called me father ; children, little children, naked and 
famine stricken, clung to my knees and called me 
grandfather : I knew what they wanted — ^You ! and I 
spumed them from me. They tell me I am old 
«... old .... old .... that I must die and be 
buried deep down where you cannot follow me ; but 
you are mine, mine only ; and I will carry you far 
away and dig deep down and bury you where none 
ean ever find you. Ha ! ha ! You shine, you glitter, 
you dazzle my poor old eyes. Men are fools, they 
are not worthy of you; they would exchange you 
for life, for bread, for pleasure ; or, madder still, for 
fame and immortality ! ' * Fame and immortality! * 
He hears the echo of his words, sad and far ofi* — a 
whisper, a breath, nothing more. He starts, the 
light has passed from the red gold, the fire has sunk 
low, it is nearly out. The man still sits as before, 
silent and motionless, his elbow on his knee, his 
cheek on his hand, his eyes fixed on the dying 
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embers ; his child has fallen asleep, her head on his 
lap, his right hand lies on that head as if in bless- 
ing. It is iffor the last time — it will never so lie 
again. 

Once more Caroline paused and drew a deep 
breath. 

" Why do you stop ? " asked Winifred, whose 
attention had, from the first, been arrested by the 
strangeness of the story, and the voice, the look, 
the manner, that made of a simple tale a vivid 
reality ; of the scene, the hour, the persons, living 
images awfully distinct. So deep, indeed, was the 
spell, that nature herself seemed to lie beneath it ; 
the soft evening breeze seemed suddenly to rise, and 
sigh around them, cold and drear, while the waving 
branches overhead shivered and bent, as if stirred 
by the spirit of that dark winter night. Winifred 
awe^struck and trembling as with cold, went creep- 
ing up to her husband's side, as she always did 
in times of trouble or fear, and slipped her little 
hand within his arm, her head leant back upon his 
shoulder, but her fascinated gaze still fixed upon 
the dark face, over which swept alternate storm and 
calm. 

Caroline sat apart, her hands clasped, her eyes 
upraised, she spoke like one inspired. '' I stopped,'* 
she said, in answer to Winifred's question, " be-: 
cause there is a pause in the story, one hour of 
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that winter's night lies wrapped in silence and 
mystery. It is midnight now, the storm has 
ceased, darkness and stillness without, darkness 
and stillness deeper still within, not a sound hut 
the light breathing of the child asleep in her little 
white bed, her hands folded over her bosom. The 
old man sleeps too, he has received from his host 
the midnight cup, the wine was good, and he sleeps 
soundly, his white hair streaming over the bag of 
which he has made a pillow. The man still sits by 
the cold hearth, his elbow on his knee, his cheek on 
his hand, his eyes fixed on the dead embers, dream- 
ing, not of the past now, but the future, fame and 
immortality ! 

" When the son returns, he finds that the sage's 
dreams are realised, his prayers answered, he is 
great, for he has that, the want of which alone 
through half a lifetime has prevented his being so 
— gold — gold that he calls * God sent!* 

" The youth believes in his master as he does in 
himself; he asks no questions, and when the half of 
the hoarded treasure is laid at his feet, he takes it 
as he has all other benefits — as a son. He is am- 
bitious too, he is young, his intellect strong, his 
faith in himself and the future, great; the world 
lies before him. 

" The sage listens to his burning words with a 
smile and — a sigh. He, too, was once young and 
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hopeful; but gold, whatever else it may give, cannot 
restore to him his youth. He exaggerated its 
power: its want had been the ruin of his life; pos- 
sessed, it turned to a heap of crumbling ashes in 
his hand. But he bears this new sorrow as he has- 
borne the rest — in silence ; none know of the 
hideous presence that haunts him, entering with 
the night, crouching at his hearth, lying livid and 
ghastly beneath the winter moonlight, or keeping 
its lone midnight vigil, separating itself from the 
darkness, distinct, appalling, with a horrid smile on 
the set features, a lurid glare in the dead eyes, a 
phosphorescent gleaming in the hair, like gaseoua 
lights shining over new made graves, standing 
between him and his child, his friend, his Godt 
None sees the ghastly visitant but he, and knowing 
that there can be no escape from its foul presence 
for evermore, he has given it a name whereby to 
call it — Remorse. That winter a giant oak, that had 
defied centuries, was uprooted by the storm ; the 
young man sees it lie, and sighs ; on it the man 
who calls him son once graved his name, saying, 

with a sad smile, " Now, at least, my name will out- 

* 

live me." And how often beneath its spreading 
branches have they sat and mused. The musings 
are forgotten, the tree has fallen, the young man 
sighs. 

"That night he has a dream — strange, awful; by 
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that fallen tree on the spot where he so lately 
stood, and where his footsteps have left deep prints 
in the now frozen snow, he sees what makes his 
creeping flesh shrink and quiver with horror. At 
break of day he stands once more on the spot 
indicated in his dream, a spade is in his hand, 
an unutterable horror freezing in his eyes, 
the pulseless silence of the grey dawn around 
him. 

" It is evening, the sage piles high the blazing 
fagots ; the child has crept to his side, and whilst 
watching the red cinders as they fall one by one, 
8i4;igs softly to herself. He hears her voice as in a 
dream, as in a dream, too, he hears the low, sough- 
ing of the north wind, and the stealthy march of 
the frost over the spell-bound earth; sometimes, 
too, he thinks to hear faint tappings at the door, 
and the wandering of uncertain fingers over its 
panels, and he knows who stands without ! But 
other sounds are abroad, though he hears them 
not, the tramp of heavy footsteps over the frozen 
ground, the silent approach of Retribution ! The 
man is seized, bound, fettered, without resistance. 
* My crime ? ' he asks. * Murder.' * My de- 
nouncer ? ^ * I ! * and from out the darkness, on 
the threshold where, ten years before he had stood 
an outcast and a fugitive, now, with hands out- 
stretched, sublime in his just wrath, in the strength 
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and glory of his manhood, stands the Betrayer and 
the Avenger ! " 

" And is that all ? '* asked Winifred, when after 
the last words, which seemed rather to have been 
breathed than spoken, so faint and solemn had 
they fallen upon the ear, Caroline stopped. 

"That is the end of the story, '^ she answered, 
carelessly : " what remains is but the man's expres- 
sion of feeling when he finds himself betrayed. I 
thought of singing it to you, but perhaps you are 
tired; it is getting late." 

" Oh no ; please sing it," entreated Winifred. 
The Doctor said nothing. He had not once moved 
or looked up; he did not do so now. Caroline 
Drugh was satisfied ; and a smile of triumph flashed 
in her eyes, and played over her pale lips. " If her 
words had struck home, what followed should strike 
deeper still." The doomed man, standing for the 
last time upon his desecrated hearth, bursts into a 
passion of sorrow and regret ; not for himself — ^life 
is more to be dreaded than death ; not for the child, 
who, innocent, must bear the father's guilt ; but for 
his betrayer, and the long life that one act had 
blasted — the life that, however great, useful, famous, 
fulfilling the destiny that the sage had himself carved 
out for him, could never be happy. And then Caro- 
line Drugh, feeling as if her hour of vengeance had 
come, put into the mouth of the doomed man the 
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denunciation his own curse had called down upon 
the denouncer of her father^—" Confidence misplaced, 
peace destroyed, the shadow of the past coming be- 
tween him and every earthly hope, until it left him 
broken in heart and desolate.** So speaks the sage, 
as the prophet of retribution. Then — as struck by 
remorse, the young man sinks at his feet — he lays 
on the bowed head his fettered hands, and blesses 
him — as the father. 

" And is that all ? " asked Winifred once more. 
" But what became of the young man ? " 

" The story does not say. He is supposed to go 
forth with the blessing on his life, but the curse on 
his soul." 

" I don't understand. And the child ? '* 

" The story ends there. But shall we not go in ? 
it is getting cold." 

" Yes, it is very cold," assented Winifred, and 
she shuddered as she followed Miss Drugh into the 
house. 

The Doctor did not rise, or even move. For some 
time longer, he kept his motionless attitude ; then 
mechanically he walked away under the shadow of 
the trees. When he returned to the drawing-room, 
there was a pallor about his lips, and a contrac- 
tion of the brow that told of moral or physical 
pain, though he spoke calmly and cheerfully as 
usual. 
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But from that day he never heard Miss Drugh 
sing again. Whenever she began, he left the room 
or the spot where she sat, going far away where her 
voice could not reach liim. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



Db. Cameron found Bussell Square dull enough 
when left to the tender mercies of Matthews, without 
wife or child, without even the companionship of old 
Tip, or the grim, familiar visage of Grace. But he 
was just then watching a very critical case that re- 
quired constant day and night attendance ; and it 
was not until, like the Great Physician of old, he 
had raised his patient-r-" the only son of his mother, 
and she was a widow '' — from the bed of death, and 
sent him with well-filled pockets to complete his 
cure abroad, that he felt himself free to take even a 
few hours^ holiday. He had been down to Richmond 
several times during the three months Winifred had 
already been there, and every time he had found her 
and the child looking healthier and brighter ; but now 
he had not seen them for more than a fortnight. Dur- 
ing that fortnight, one only had missed and watched 
for him, taking up his post at the gate evening after 
evening, at the hour at which he generally came, his 
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wistful eyes turned towards the road,' his ears pricked 
and attentive to every distant sound, not to be coaxed 
from the spot until Grace, who would not have de- 
ceived even a dog, came and said to him, " Ye maun 
come home now : he'll na come to-night/^ And he 
believed her, and followed her in. But to-day, when 
James Cameron opened the gate, no dog was there 
to meet him. As he walked down the garden, he 
seemed to miss some tone, some sign of welcome, to 
which he had been accustomed. The place looked 
empty and deserted : he felt a strange sense of lone- 
liness creeping over him ; and, stopping short, he 
glanced round, as if seeking some familiar object 
that was missing. 

" Mrs. Cameron has just gone in, sir," said the 
gardener. 

The Doctor nodded, and passed on to the house ; 
but it was not his wife's welcome he had missed. 

He found Winifred seated at the drawing-room 
window, looking very pretty and indolent, a small 
silken-haired, ribbon- adorned dog, a new acquisition, 
curled up on her lap. 

James Cameron's brow darkened. Why, when he 
came, did he never find the mother and child to- 
gether ? Poor neglected little thing, left now almost 
entirely to the nurse. 

" Is that you, James ? " She held out her hand 
without rising. Her greeting was just what it might 
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have been if he had left her an hour before. The 
little dog set up a shrill bark. 

"Isn't it a beauty, James ? '* she asked, hugging it 
up in the mother-arms, for whose shelter the young 
child yearned in vain in moments of pain and weari- 
ness. " And he is so clever : he begs and jumps 
over the stool ; and if you put a lump of sugar on 
his nose, he will catch it in his mouth. His name 
is Wee- wee. Isn't he pretty ? " 

" Perhaps ; but where is Tip ? " he asked, abruptly. 
He knew now whose welcome it was that he had 
missed. 

Winifred, colouring and confused, stammered out 
some unintelligible words. 

" What is it ? '' he asked anxiously. " Is he ill ? 
—Is he dead ? " 

" Yes — that is — Oh, James, don't be angry ; but 
he was so unkind to Wee-wee, and growled at him, 
and bit him ; and I was afraid he would hurt him ; 
and so— " 

" And so you locked him up and robbed him of 
liberty to pamper a new favourite ? He shall go 
back with me to Eussell Square." 

Winifred looked frightened, and repeated her 
words, — " Don't be angry, James ; I did not lock 
him up ; but — he was so old and cross and ugly, and 
he would have killed Wee-wee, I'm sure he would ; 
and so — " She broke off hurriedly. The Doctor's 
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stern eye was upon her. He was very pale ; and as 
she hesitated^ he finished the sentence for her. 
"YouhadhimkiUed?'' 

Her silence was answer su£Bicient« He turned to 
go ; but at the door he paused. " Where is he 
buried ? '' 

" Buried ! oh, I don't know. I told the gardener 
— I don't know what he did with him. I did not 
ask." 

Without another word he left the room. 

Winifred glad to have got over the dreaded con- 
fession so much more easily than she had expected, 
watched her husband with a light heart as he walked 
slowly down the gravel path. She saw him stop and 
speak to the gardener, and then pass on to where, 
under an acacia tree was a mound not unlike a new- 
made grave. Had the man been more pitiful than 
she and respected the faithful dead? He stood 
there so long that, tired at last of watching, she put 
on her hat, and, calling Wee-wee to follow her, went 
out to join him. 

By the acacia-tree stood a beautiful rose-bush, 
the pride of the garden, and just then in full bloom. 
Dr. Cameron, turning away at last from his old 
friend's grave, saw it, and put out his hand as if to 
gather one of the blossoms, but Winifred sprang 
eagerly forward, and arrested his hand. "Don't 
gather my roses, James ; this is my favourite bush ; 
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the gardener says there is not such another in 
Bichmond. I count the roses every morning, and 
could not spare one." 

He started on hearing her voice, and, by an 
involuntary movement, shook himself free of her 
retaining clasp, turning on her at the same time 
such a look as she had never seen on his face 
before, and which she never afterwards forgot, — a 
look of mingled reproach, aversion, even horror, 
that made her shrink back appalled. As she stood 
before him, white and trembling, the old gleam of 
terror — the first expression he had ever seen in her 
eyes, came back to them once more. His look had 
terrified her, and had awakened a new feeling 
towards her husband, — ^that of fear. 

" Do not be afraid, Winifred ; everything that 
you value, even to a flower, is sacred in your 
husband's eyes ; he would not rob you of it." He 
spoke calmly — even gently, and then turned and 
left her, not knowing that his countenance had 
betrayed him — that the one glimpse into his 
troubled soul had destroyed the confidence of 
years, and completed the work of estrangement that 
Caroline Drugh had begun. Never again did his 
wife come creeping up to him in moments of 
trouble or excitement. Stealing her little hand 
into his, and looking up to him as her natural 
protector, never again did she open her heart to 
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him pouring out in her childish trust her every 
thought and feeling. The last link that bound 
them together was broken. It was Caroline Drugh 
who had given Mrs. Cameron the pretty curly- 
haired dog; was it she, too, who sealed the fate 
of poor old Tip, grudging the man she hated 
the love that he himself had said could not well 
be spared from his life ? 



CHAPTER IX. 



Maby was elbow-deep in dough, and her apron, 
face, and even the neatly-braided hair, were 
whitened with flour ; for the flies were tormenting 
her as only flies have the happy art of tormenting, 
and her attacks upon them fell recklessly now here, 
now there, a snowy shower following every wave of 
her hand. 

Mrs. Thornton entered the kitchen. 

" Oh, mother ! " cried poor Mary, half laughing, 
half crjdng, " the flies are driving me mad ; the 
bread will be quite spoilt, I know, and father will 
be so angry. I wouldn't mind if they didn't always 
come on my nose, but that tickles so." 

Another wave of the hand; another descent of 
the snowy meal. 

" Here is a letter from Cyril, dear." 

Mary uttered a joyful exclamation. 

** Oh dear ! — and I must wait till the dough is 
washed off my hands. Here, Martha! some hot 
water — ^very hot — ^it will get it off better." 
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The cleansing operation performed, Mary held 
out a hand red and swollen from the scalding water 
into which she had so recklessly plunged it, and 
then perching herself on the dresser, her feet 
dangling, her face all a-glow, she opened her letter. 

" He's coming, mother ! " she cried, impetuously, 
after devouring the first few lines. " He is not 
going to Switzerland after all; he is coming here 
for a whole month, and soon — ^very soon." 

" Dear me," said Mrs. Thornton, flushing up 
with surprise and pleasure, " then I will go and tell 
father;" for she could never, somehow, realise either 
joy or sorrow until it had been shared with father. 

" Why, what's in the wind now ? " coolly observed 
the farmer, who, up to his knees in water, was 
superintending the cleaning out of a ditch. 

" Cyril is coming, and soon — very soon, Mary 
says." 

" Hem," said the farmer, who, not to lose time, 
was knocking the ashes out of his pipe, and pre- 
paring to refill it. " I wonder," he continued, with 
grim impatience, " when that boy will learn to know 
his own mind two days running. Now he is rush- 
ing off to Switzerland, and when you expect to hear 
of his having reached the top of Mont Blanc with a 
mule, or the bottom with a somersault, you find 
that he has changed his mind, and is going to. 
honour us with a visit." And Farmer Thornton, 
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having now filled his pipe, replaced it in his mouth, 
and returned to his work; while Mrs. Thornton, 
satisfied that he knew as much as she did, hurried 
back to the kitchen. 

Mary still sat on the dresser, her feet, cased in 
boots that would have sent a shudder down the back 
of a sensitive London belle, swaying to and fro, and 
beating an impatient tattoo on the boards. Her 
eyes were still fixed on the letter, but the flush of 
delight had faded out of her face. 

" Well, dear, when does he come ?" 

** Next month, perhaps ; he does not say for 
certain." There was a short silence, then she said, 
but without looking up, " And a friend of his — Mrs. 
Leigh — ^you know, mother, the lady who has been 
so kind to him, and about whom he has so often 
written, is coming down too — that is if Beckham 
Cottage is still to let ; but read the letter yourself, 
and then you will see what he says." 

Mrs. Thornton dived down into her pockets in 
search of her spectacles, and having had them in 
her hand half-a-dozen times at least, she gave up 
the search as hopeless, and declaring that she must 
have left them in her bedroom after all, — though she 
could have sworn to having put them in one of her 
pockets, — ^for Mrs. Thornton's pockets were legion ; 
she mildly suggested that Mary should read her 
what Cyril said ; " for you see, dear," she added. 
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" he does not write such a pretty clear hand as in 
his copy books (which had all been religiously pre- 
served among the family relics), but I daresay it is 
the writing so many sermons that has made all his 
letters go the wrong way." 

Mary read. 

" Dear Mary." Here she paused. Why did he 
not call her Birdie ? — ^it was so much prettier, and 
he always used to. 

" Well, dear ? '* suggested Mrs. Thornton, finding 
that the letter had come to a dead stop. 

Mary started, coloured, and began again. 

** Dear Mary, 

" You will be surprised to hear that I have 
changed my mind, and do not intend going to Swit- 
zerland after all. The truth is, that a kind friend 
of mine, Mrs. Charlton Leigh, of whom you have so 
often heard me speak, being now in a very delicate 
state of health, and having been recommended pure 
country air, has taken it into her head to visit our 
beautiful county, whose praises I have so often 
sung. Should Beckham cottage still be to be let, it 
would do exactly. Pray let me know at once. Mrs. 
Leigh would take it for the summer, and I should 
come down for a month to see her fairly installed, 
and have the pleasure of introducing her to all the 
dear home circle with whom she is already, by hear- 
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say, so familiar. I need not add, dear Mary, how 
much I look forward to seeing you all again, and 
how glad I am of an excuse for going home, than 
which no spot on earth is dearer to 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Cyril Thornton." 

The letter read, both were silent. Mrs. Thornton 
waited as usual for Mary to speak first. She had to 
wait some time, but hers was a patient nature ; at 
last Mary said, but in a low absent tone, as if speak- 
ing to herself : '* He is looking forward to seeing us 
all again, isn't he mother ? " 

" Yes, of course, dear, he is." 

" But he would not have come if it had not been 
for Mrs. Leigh; it is for her sake, not ours, he 
comes, eh, mother ? " 

There was something of wounded feeling both in 
the words and tone. 

" Well, you see, dear, Mrs. Leigh has been such 
a kind friend to him, and our Cyril always was of a 
grateful nature, and if she is ill, poor lady, and 
wishes to come down here, he could not do less than 
accompany her ; and no doubt, as he says, he was 
very glad of an excuse for coming home instead of 
going up those dreadful, dangerous mountains, which 
is really providential, for he might have fallen down 
and broken his neck, and then what would Have be- 
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come of him, or of us either ? It would have been 
such a dreadful blow: and he never would have 
thought of it only, as he himself told us, or some- 
body else, it is expected of every young man, 
more especially London curates, that they should 
go to Switzerland to see the sun rise, which he 
might do just as well here; but anyhow, I am 
sure he is as glad to come as we shall be to have 
him." 

Good Mrs. Thornton, though the simplest and 
most artless creature in the world, had often the 
knack of saying the right thing at the right mo- 
ment ; she had done so now, and as Mary sprang 
down from the dresser, and thrusting the letter into 
the bosom of her dress, returned to her bread mak- 
ing, every shade of mortification and disappointed 
affection had vanished from her face. 

When the farmer heard of the Leigh invasion, he 
muttered something, that, not being very amiable, 
was fortunately lost in the depths of his beard or 
the fumes of his pipe. Harry gave a prolonged 
whistle, and put on a look of profound wisdom and 
penetration. 

" And the widow, is it an old or a yoimg party ? '* 
" About as old as dear mother there." 
" Glad to hear it,'* he remarked^ sententiously, 
" for Cy is just the spoon to go and fall in love with 
a widow." 
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" For shame, Hal ! " cried both the ladies. 

Hal chuckled and rubbed his hands gleefully ; he 
dearly loved teasing the women, and this could not 
be done more effectually than by having a sly hit at 
the absent hero. 

Beckham cottage was still to be let ; and Mary 
under Cyril's direction, and in Mrs. Leigh's name 
took it for three months, had the garden put in 
order, superintended the arrangement of the furni- 
ture that was sent down from London, and then 
wrote and told Cyril that all was ready. 

" Well, Mary, and how does it all look down 
there ? " 

These were almost Cyril's first words as he 
jumped down from the dog-cart that had been sent 
to the station to meet him. 

•* Down where, dear ? " 

" Down at the cottage ; I hope all my directions 
have been attended to." 

" I have done my best, Cyril ; I hope your friend 
will be satisfied.'* 

Mary felt that her words and tone were cold, but 
she could not help it. Something in Cyril's care- 
less manner, in his careless greeting, disappointed 
and pained her. He had not been home for so 
long, he might have seemed more pleased to see 
her. There was something, too, in his appearance, 
that was strange and unfamiliar ; something fashion- 
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able, almost foppish, that made of him another 
man. 

They walked together down the lane, but not 
hand in hand as they had always done before ; and 
though his talk was eager and animated, it was upon 
indifferent subjects that could have no particular in- 
terest for either. 

In the porch they found father, mother, and Hal, 
and Mary leaving him to their more noisy welcome, 
slipped quietly away and into the kitchen. 

" Master Cyril is come, Martha," she said to the 
servant, " and is very hungry, we must get him 
something to eat." 

Then she busied herself with tea and toast, cut- 
ting ham and frying eggs, and Martha watching her 
furtively, shook her head, and wondered as she 
rattled among the tea things, what there had been 
between her and Master Cyril, that she was so 
silent and downhearted. 

And what had there been? A disappointment, 
nothing more; as in nine cases out of ten, the 
reality had been something quite' other than the an- 
ticipation. She had so looked forward to his 
coming, counting the days and hours, eager, happy, 
impatient ; that night she had not been able to close 
her eyes for joy ; the day had seemed interminable; 
she had fairly worried father and Hal out of the 
house, and would have worked herself up into a 
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perfect fever of impatience, had she not had mother's 
patient ear, in ^which to pour out her doubts and 
fears. " Did she certainly think he would come ? 
had he not perhaps lost the train ; he had done so 
once before ; it was getting very late ; did she not 
hear the carriage ? " 

Long before the time at which he could possibly 
be expected, she had stationed herself at ihe garden 
gate ; she must now as ever be the first to welcome 
Cyril home; hers must be his first greeting, the 
first pressure of his hand, his first kiss ; for dearly 
though the others might love him, she felt that she 
loved him best of all. And now the first meeting 
was over, he had come, he was there among them, 
and from time to time she caught the sound of his 
voice, his joyous laugh : both so like Harry's, and 
yet to her, how different. He had come home, and 
not for a day or even a week, but for a whole long 
month, that counted by hours, and every hour must 
be counted when Cyril was there, seemed an 
eternity. And yet she felt chilled and disappointed. 
She had somehow expected things to be so dif- 
ferent, how, she could not herself have told; but 
she felt, as Martha had expressed it — downhearted. 

" Lor', Miss ! why if there isn't the toast a burn- 
ing all up to a cinder." 

So it was. The tears that had been slowly 
gathering in Mary's eyes had prevented her seeing 
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it, they fell, and then her thoughts took a more 
cheerful turn. She cut another slice of breads 
poked the fire, and laughed to think how silly she 
had been. To cry because Cyril had forgotten to 
take her hand ! In London, of course, people did 
not take hands, and it was so long since they had 
met, how could she expect him to remember their 
old country ways. But they would all come 
back, and then they would be so happy together ; a 
whole month !' four weeks ! thirty-one days ! Yes, 
there were thirty-one days in that month ! 

* Thirty days hath September, April, June, and November, 
Februaiy's days are twenty-eight alone ; all the rest have 
thirty-one.' 

How good of Cyril to choose a month that had 
thirty-one days ! 

She lingered over the preparations for tea, 
hoping that he would come to look for her, he 
always had, and that stolen chat by the kitchen- 
fire, or when warm, as now, at the kitchen-door, 
possessed for her a peculiar charm. 

But to-day she waited in vain ; he did not come. 

When, tea-tray in hand, she went into the hall, 
she found it deserted; father was in the stables, 
mother in the dairy, Hal and Cyril had gone off, no 
one knew where. Another disappointment, another 
heartache as foolish as the rest, no doubt, but that 
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did not mend matters. Restless and dissatisfied^ 
she could not settle to anything, but wandered in 
and out with a heavy cloud on her usually smooth 
open brow. 

At last she remembered a beautiful jasmine spray 
she had seen climbing up the porch, she ran to 
gather it, and as she laid it all sparkling with dew 
on Cyril's plate, her face seemed to catch some of 
its fairy light, the cloud passed away, she was her 
own bright self again, and a very bright self it 
was that ran to meet the brothers as they came 
arm-in-arm down the garden. 

" Oh, Cyril, where have you been ? why did you 
not wait for me ? And tea has been ready ever so 
long, and will be quite spoilt.*' 

" So I told him," said Hal, shaking his head with 
marked disapproval ; ** but, bless you, he was just 
mad to get down to the cottage, though I answered 
for its not running away in the night." 

" You were down at the cottage ! *' Disappoint- 
ment number three, she had so counted upon an 
evening stroll there, she and Cyril alone. 

"And what do you think, Pol," continued Hall; 
" after all the pains you took, Cy has done nothing 
but grumble and find fault ; it is not good enough ; 
not elegant enough, forsooth, for the fine London 
widow." 

Mary seeing an angry flush overspread Cyril's 
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face, adroitly changed the conversation, and father 
coming up, he and Hal went off together, so that 
Mary had her cousin all to herself, for a time at 
least. 

"And are you really very glad to be home, 
dear ? " she asked, as soon as they were alone. 

" Oh, Mary, you cannot think how glad ! " he 
answered, warmly. "The dear old place! how 
often have I seen it in my dreams. Night after 
night I have fancied myself wandering through the 
dark Alton Woods, or standing on Beckham Bridge,, 
looking down into the cool waters below. I am 
sure no home-sick schoolboy ever longed for his 
holidays as I did for mine." 

The fact of the case was, that for the last 
month Mrs. Leigh had been away at a fashion- 
able watering-place, and Cyril left behind, realized 
to the full the impossibility of living without 
Miriam; and, sure as he was of her aunt's ap- 
proval of his suit, he would have written the 
confession of his love, had not the hope held out 
to him by Mrs. Leigh of a month to be spent 
all together in the country, given him a hope 
sweeter still, the hope of hearing from the girl's own 
dear lips, an avowal of the love he had hitherto only 
read in her smiles and blushes. To have to wait a 
whole month for this avowal was a trial indeed, but 
it was over now, a few hours more and she would be 
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there — ^his only — his, he fondly dreamt, for ever. 
No wonder then that he spoke in a tone of deep, 
even passionate feeling. No wonder, too, that poor 
Mary, who never dreamt of the home of his child- 
hood being connected in Cyril's mind with any 
other companionship than her own^ felt proud and 
satisfied. 

Another circumstance, trifling enough in itself — 
hut do not trifles make up the sum of human things 
— served to strengthen her in her delusion. As 
she brought in the tea, which she had set to keep 
hot on the kitchen-hob, she found Cyril sitting at 
the table, his head resting on one hand, and in the 
other the jasmine spray, on which his eye was 
fixed with so rapt an intensity, that he did not even 
see her until she came up softly behind him, and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. Then, startled and 
confused, he coloured violently, and dropped the 
flower at his feet. 

Mary picked it up, and, fastening it in his button- 
hole, said, playfully — 

"You must not despise my poor little flower; 
don't you remember how I once sent you a spray, 
and you told me how happy it had made you, and 
that you had put it under your pillow, and it had 
made you dream of being down here. I have called 
it Cyril's flower ever since." 

" Despise it!" he said, only catching at her first 
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words, and stooping, he caressed it with lingering 
fondness and smiling lips. 

Miriam had worn a spray of jasmine in her 
bonnet the first time he had ever seen her,' but this 
Mary could not know, so she went to bed happy and 
hopeful, and before she fell asleep she had made a 
mental calculation by which she proved to her 
entire satisfaction that it would be possible and easy 
for her and Cyril to live, aye and comfortably too, 
upon their joint means, but it was not enough for 
her to see this, Cyril must be made to see it too. 

The next morning, the first up as usual in the 
house, at five o'clock on her way down, she paused 
at Cyril's door. Was he up ? She listened, all 
was silent. Should she wake him? perhaps he 
would be vexed if she did not — he had always so 
enjoyed an early morning stroll with her before the 
dew was off the grass, and the rest of the world 
about. She knocked gently — ^no answer. Poor 
fellow, she thought, perhaps he is still fast asleep, 
it would be cruel to disturb him, and she went 
softly down. 

Her first care after a due attendance to household 
matters, was to gather a monster nosegay of her 
choicest flowers, and she was just tying it up when 
she caught sight of Cyril at the other end of the 
garden, walking slowly up and down. 

So he had gone out after all — and alone ! 
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" Cyril!"— she caUed out—" Cyril/' 

He turned, and came towards her, but with linger- 
ing steps. 

" Why where have you been, dear? I thought 
you were still fast asleep, and had not the heart to 
wake you." 

" I have seen the sunrise from Colney Hill, it was 
glorious ! " 

" Oh, why did you not wait for me. I should have 
so enjoyed the walk." 

He gave his shoulders a careless shrug. 

" I forgot you were such an early bird, and I 
must make the most of every hour, you know." 

** And so must we/' she said, passing her arm 
within his and looking up into his face with eyes 
brimful of love. "As long as you are here you 
belong to us, and have no right whatever to yourself 
— do you hear, sir ? " 

He laughed, and shook back the waving hair that 
the fresh morning breeze had blown about his face. 
Exercise had flushed his cheek, and his dreamy blue 
eyes had in them an ardent light that illumined the 
whole countenance — altogether he looked eager, 
happy, radiant. 

" How handsome you are, Cyril ! " cried Mary 
suddenly, in undisguised admiration. " I declare I 
find you handsomer every time I see you." 

He laughed again, and bent down on her, well 
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pleased, his deep blue eyes. Flattery never comes 
amiss, whatever may have been written or said to 
the contrary. 

" But now that I look closer," she continued, " I 
find you rather wild and not at all clerical — ^your tie 
is quite on one side. I suppose you waited for me 
to arrange it for you. Do you remember how as 
children this was always my work, and how angry I 
got when you would not stand still, particularly on 
a Sunday, when I wished to make you more than 
usually smart ? " 

" No, I never remember your getting angry, you 
always were the best tempered little sister in the 
world." 

It was tlie first time he had called her sister, but 
she saw nothing strange in the word, it was to her 
only another term of endearment. 

She arranged his tie with lingering fingers ; she 
half tliought he would put his arm round her, per- 
haps even, as they stood so close together, he might 
atoop down and kiss her ; he had done so many a 
time boibre — ^whv not ? — were thev not cousins — ^and 
mow — much mort?. 

But Cyril did not take advantage of his cousin- 
rfiip or of \\\t> pvivilogo accorded him — the healthy, 
J^H^d'^humoul't^d <5*o<^ Wfv^ro him, possessing about as 
\\\\h atiraoUou in hi* <^\x^$ as that of Martha, the 
<l<^\vy^mal\t 
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" Halloa ! " he cried, catching sight of the 
monster nosegay that Mary had put together 
with so much reckless prodigality. " Why, what 
have you there? A new kind of philanthropic 
scarecrow to dazzle the birds instead of frightening 
them?" 

" I thought it would look nice and bright in the 
little drawing-room in Beckham cottage," said Mary, 
casting a rueful glance on the despised bouquet, for 
which she had so generously despoiled her favourite 
flower-beds. 

" So it will, Birdie, and I am much obliged to 
you for thinking of it." 

But she needed no thanks, the old familiar pet 
name was the sweetest reward he could have given 
her. 

Mrs. Leigh was to arrive in the evening, and 
Cjrril, as in duty bound, went down to the cottage 
about the time at which, she was expected, to 
welcome her, and offer such help as might be 
needed. 

" And you will be back as soon as possible, won't 
you, dear ? " she said in the easy playful tone of one 
privileged and beloved. 

, She had accompanied him half way, and now 
stood leanuig over the stile looking after him. 

Long after he had passed out of sight she re- 
mained there, wrapped in thought. The air was 
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sultry and oppressive, not the faintest breeze stirred 
the river, or the dark alders growing beside it. 
Perhaps the atmosphere had a depressing influence 
upon her spirits ; certain it is that there stole over 
her an unusual sadness, a feeling of loneliness and 
desertion such as she had never felt before. Why- 
did not Cyril ask her at once to be his wife ? she 
thought, with impatient longing— there was nothing 
to wait for — did he know how comfortably they 
could manage — was it for her sake he hesitated ? 
What had she to fear except the losing him for 
another long, long year* Had Mrs. Leigh arrived — 
would he soon be back ? She would wait there for 
him, and then they would have a row in the boat 
right down to Crossway Island. She had learnt to 
row since he was last there, and Hal had said she 
was a famous oar. So now Cyril might sit quite 
still, or lie down, as he used sometimes to do when 
Hal rowed them, with his head in her lap, looking 
up at the clouds and telling her of the wonderful 
things he saw in them. 

And from this her thoughts passed on to other 
things— -to the time when they should be as one, and 
there would be no more partings. 

Suddenly she caught the soimd of voices on the 
other side of the river — one of the voices was that of 
Cyril, the other clear and ringing, was unknown to 
her, it must be that of Mrs. Leigh — perhaps he was 
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bringing her to the farm. Seized with a sudden fit of 
shyness, she sprang up and flew rather than ran 
across the meadow, calling out, as she bounced all 
flushed and breathless into the dairy, — " Oh mother 

— mother, Cyril is coming — and Mrs. Leigh ** 

And not waiting for further explanations she escaped 
to her own room. 

She had not however been there long when she 
heard mother calling her, and much talking and 
laughing in the porch below told her of the visitor's 
arrival. She must go down or Cyril might be vexed 
— ^what would the fine London widow be like — did 
she know all about Cyril and herself^had he told 
her ? — ^if so, as she was fond of him, she must be 
anxious to see the girl he had chosen for his wife. 
Hastily smoothing her hair with her hand, and pull- 
ing off the large checked apron without which she 
was never seen except on highdays and holy days, 
she ran downstairs ; but arrived almost within sight 
of the group, and quite within sight of good mother 
Thornton's broad back, which blocked up the door- 
way, she suddenly remembered that her cuffs were 
soiled, and that it would have looked better to put 
on a brooch. Should she go back ? She paused 
irresolute on the last stair, not daring to advance or 
retreat — pressing close against the wall, and trying 
by furtive glances round its angle to catch sight of 
Cyril, and his friend who was talking and laughing 
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gaily, and seemed already quite at home among 
them. Mother happening at last to turn and catch 
sight of her, she was obliged to come forward, which 
she did timidly enough, and blushing to the tips of 
her ears. 

After a brief introduction, her hand was taken 
and cordially pressed; and venturing to look up, 
she saw a tall, stout, handsome woman, dressed in 
rich black silk, with bright dark eyes and fine teeth 
(none the less fine for not being her own), and by 
her side a young girl — slight, graceful, radiantly 
pretty, with dimples in each rosy cheek, at the 
comers of the pouting lips, in the soft round chin — 
with hazel eyes that danced and sparkled beneath 
the broad brim of her leghorn hat. 

Mary glanced involuntarily from her to Cyril, and 
the look she caught bent upon the stranger's face 
told her all. It told her that the dreams of years, 
the hopes of the future, the memories of the past, 
were lost to her for ever ! She made a violent 
effort to conquer her emotion. The pretty stranger 
said something about a wish to see the farm-yard. 
She was so fond of poultry ! and, though it was to 
Mary she had addressed herself, Cyril sprang eagerly 
forward, and offered his escort. As he did so, Mary 
saw their eyes meet. Oh, how full his were jof mute 
adoration! The young girl gave him a half-shy, 
half-coquettish look; then smiled, blushed, and. 
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with a laughing promise to her companion to be 
back directly, they went off together. Mary watched 
them out of sight, then slipped quietly away ; and 
soon, to her own surprise, not knowing how she had 
come there, she found herself kneeling by her bed, 
her face buried in the counterpane, sobbing and 
crymg as if her heart would break. 

Bare emotions are all-powerful. Mary, who 
had not had a good cry for years, wept all the 
more wildly, the more passionately now. She 
had been wronged — wickedly, cruelly wronged. 
How could he be so unkind, so faithless ! Were 
they not as good as married? Was not her life 
bound up in his ? What was her future without 
him ? She had none. Had she not only an hour 
ago sat dreaming of the time when he would be all 
her own ? and now he was lost to her — more effec- 
tually lost to her than if he lay dead and cold in the 
churchyard ; for then, at least, she would have his 
grave and the memory of his love ; and now she had 
nothing — ^nothing! He did not love her; he had 
never loved her. He had never once, all the 
years they had lived together, looked at her as he 
had looked at the girl whom he had brought down 
there to make her miserable. " Oh, I can't bear it," 
she cried, " I can't — ^I can't,'* and she fell to sobbing 
and crying more Wildly, more bitterly than ever, and 
wishing herself dead, that she might never look upon 
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his face again. It was a perfect paroxysm of grief 
and anger ; and it had reached its height when the 
door softly opened and some one entered. 

It was Mrs. Thornton, who stood awhile spell- 
hound on the threshold. That Mary — bright 
cheerful, even-tempered Mayy, who was at once the 
calming and guiding spirit of the house, should be 
there crying her heart out on the ground, was a thing 
so monstrous, so unprecedented, that she hardly 
dared credit the evidence of her senses. Then, the 
motherly impulse to comfort, overcoming all other 
scruples, she raised the weeping girl, and, sitting 
down by the bed, drew the poor swollen face on to 
her lap, and, folding her arms lovingly around her, 
lavished on her all the endearing epithets with which 
we try to console a sorrowing child. In sorrow are 
we not all as children — ^the strongest and bravest of 
us ? Be her grief what it might, she must not pour 
it out on the hard ground when she had a mother's 
breast on which to weep. 

" Oh, mother, mother ! " cried the poor girl, half 
wild with sorrow, and hardly knowing what she said. 
** How could he be so cruel, so wicked, so false ! " 

" Who, dear ? " asked the good gentle soul, shocked 
at the vehement passion of her words. But Mary 
did not even hear her. 

" How could he love me ? how could I think he 
would ? She is so pretty, so grand, so different from 
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me; but I did not know; I could not guess; and he 
always spoke as if — as if he loved me. Oh, what a 
fool I was ! '^ 

Mother knew all now ; but she knew, too, that 
any attempt at consolation would be worse than 
vain; so she only pressed the shame-bowed head 
closer to her bosom ; and something in the mute but 
eloquent embrace told Mary that there was one, at 
least, who understood and sympathised with her, and 
in whose heart her miserable secret would be held 
sacred. After that, she wept less bitterly ; the storm 
had spent itself ; there was comfort in the very clasp 
of those warm, loving 2jnoSk around her ; and before 
Mother left, having first seen her into bed, she had 
even won a half-smile. 

She had not been gone five minutes when Hal 
came tearing up, three steps at a time. The fact 
was, that for Mary to have even a head-ache was a 
thing so unusual, that it upset the whole house- 
hold. 

" Halloa ! Polly ! I say. Poll, why what's the row 

now ? '* he cried out, thumping at the door with an 

energy that would have awakened the Seven Sleepers. 

" Father is in a pretty way, and would have come 

himself, but that mother told him you had best be 

kept quiet ; and so, you see, I thought I would just 

run up. Not much the matter, eh ? " 

"Nothing at all, dear old fellow," said poor Mary, 

l2 
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trying to speak in her usual cheerful tone : " a stupid 
head-ache, and mother put me to bed. I shall be 
all right to-morrow/' 

"Ay, do, there's a good girl/' And away he 
clattered ; but, when half way downstairs, returned. 
"I say, Polly," he said, in a loud whisper, "that's a 
stunning fine girl, that niece of Mrs. Leigh's, ain't 
she ? and we know who's sweet upon her, don't we, 
Polly ? But why he kept it dark, Pm sure I don't 
know ; only he always was a sly fellow. He's down 
at the cottage now ; feared they might encounter a 
bull, or a frog, or a stile. Such a careful shepherd 
of the flock, particularly of the pretty ewe-lambs J 
But there's mother calling out to me to come down, 
and not make such a noise. A noise, indeed ! as if 
I wasn't just the quietest fellow in the world. Well, 
good-night, Polly/' 

"Good -night, Hal," answered a very faint, 
smothered voice. " When you see Cyril, bid him 
good-night from me." 

"All right!" And away he went to] set father s 
mind at ease by telling him that there was nothing 
the matter with Polly, who was as merry as a 
cricket. 

When, more than an hour afterwards, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, on her way up to bed, paused at Mary's door to 
bid her good-night, she found her sitting at the 
window, huddled up in the counterpane. 
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" Why, bless the child ! " she exclaimed, amazed, 
** I hoped to find you asleep, dear." 

" It is so pleasant here — so cool and fi:esh," she 
answered, deprecatingly. " And when the moon is 
up I cannot sleep ; but see, it will soon be gone^ and 
then I will go to bed.'* 

'The mother's heart ached to leave her there alone 
with her sorrow and the solemn moonlight ; but Mrs. 
Thornton was wrong. Mary was not alone. Another 
was with her, upholding and strengthening her in 
the fiery furnace that was to try her ; and His form 
^* was like the Son of God." 

The Thornton household had long retired to rest 
when Cyril returned. Mary saw him come ; she 
saw him walking in the moonUght down the garden ; 
she saw him lean over the low wall, his eyes turned 
towards Beckham Cottage until, the moon sinking 
behind Colney Hill, night hid it from his sight. 
Then he entered the house ; and, as Mary heard the 
door close behind him, she crept back to her bed, 
and, in darkness and silence, knelt down beside it. 



CHAPTER X. 



Once, perhaps, in the coarse of a long life it is 
given to some of us, poor predestined mortals, to 
enjoy perfect happiness, or at least what we take to 
be such ; as for real happiness or real anything else, 
modem reasoners have proved pretty plainly (or 
fancy they have) that there is no such thing. There 
is no such thing as colour, it is the eye alone creates 
it ; there is no such thing as love, it is mere animal 
magnetism, and if you ask what is animal mag- 
netism, you find that reduced to the law of reason, 
theri is no such thing. Providence, too, is not Pro- 
vidence; there is no such thing, it is nature or 
chance, and both nature and chance analysed and 
dissected, are discovered not to be nature and 
chance, but something else. Of course, too, there 
are no such things as time or eternity, reasoners 
have reasoned away both, and substituted for the 
mysterious but gloriously iUiunined future of the 
soul the fathomless abyss of annihilation. But be- 
sides being denied the possession of a soul, we are 
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denied the possession of a heart, at least as a feel- 
ing organ. Nonsense ! cry the enlightened. "You 
feel with the stomachy and only with the stomach; as 
for good hearts, noble hearts, there is no such thing. 
Say a good digestion, a noble constitution ; these 
are the things to be proud of, for these things make 
the man.'* Well, then, let us own once for all, for 
we hate wranglings and disputings, that there is 
no such thing as anything^ and having made this 
concession, everything remains much as it was be- 
fore our modern reasoners lived, and scoflfed. The 
majority of mankind believe in an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, and will to the end of time ; their belief 
being condemned as a mere vulgar superstition, 
does not prevent its being their consoler in sorrow, 
an antidote against the poisoned injustice of the 
world ; through it they live contented, or at least 
resigned, and die with the light of eternity upon 
their brow. They believe, too, in the reality of 
love and virtue — ^foUy and • delusion ! — cry the 
enlightened. Perhaps, yet by such belief alone 
are nations formed, and posterity improved ; by it 
from animals we become men, great and good, 
heroes, patriots, martyrs ; and, better still than all, 
worthy heads of families, wise masters, trusty 
friends. 

In one sense, indeed, there is nothing real in Ufe,. 
for we see nothing as it really is ; faith alone makea. 
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it such to us ; believe, and your article of faith be- 
comes a reality. 

Thus it is that those who believe themselves to 
be happy are really so, and being so, they fondly 
hope that their happiness, as fleeting as it is bright, 
will last for ever. If they but paused to reflect, 
they would see that this cannot be, that happiness 
long enjoyed ceases to be happiness, and becomes 
satiety, which is something widely different. When 
looking back upon lost happiness through the vista 
of years, we see how illusive it was, and with the 
sigh or the sneer its memory invokes, we fling at 
that poor deluded self who believed in it, the half- 
pitying, half- contemptuous epithet — poor fool ! 

Cyril was happy, happy in loving, and in the cer- 
tainty of being beloved; happy in the present, 
doubly happy in the thought of the future. To 
wander with Miriam, arch, playful, bewitching, 
through tangled woods where the help of his hand 
was needed at every turn; through sun-flooded 
meadows, along cool river banks and deep shaded 
lanes, was happiness enough. To wander with the 
same Miriam, bright and bewitching still, but ma- 
tured, softened, perfected, through all the shifting 
scenes of life, was happiness greater yet. Love, to 
be happiness, must be free from doubt and fear. 
Cyrirs was thus free ; he no more doubted of Mi- 
riam*s affection and her aunt's approval, than he did 
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that a glorious Midsummer sun shone overhead, or 
that a ripe and glowing landscape lay around. Al- 
together his life was bright with a new glory: it 
spoke out in his eyes, in his voice, in the ready 
laugh, the elastic step ; he was handsomer, stronger, 
nobler ; he gloried, he exulted in it, and threw into 
it all the force and energy he brought to bear upon 
anything he had in hand. It inspired him, yet 
made him too restless for work ; wild snatches of 
poetry, of thought, flashed through his brain, rich, 
eloquent, original; and he knew that they were beauti- 
ful, more beautiful than anything he had ever written, 
but he could no more have caught and chained them 
down to paper than he could have captured the sun- 
beams that played about Miriam's chestnut curls. 

He had at first intended speaking to Mrs. Leigh 
at once, on her arrival at the cottage, and then with 
her consent, to Miriam, thus making the month's 
holiday the dawn of their new life, a sort of honey- 
moon in advance; but with the dreamy idealism 
of the poet, secure in his love, he deferred from 
day to day the avowal that would make public the 
sacred feelings now so wondrously veiled in shadow 
and mystery: He hoped, too, that close intimate 
companionship would draw nearer to him the pretty 
creature of whom as yet he knew so little ; that it 
would be as it were an education of the heart pre- 
paring her for the future they were to pass together; 
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and she, as if guessing his purpose, grew daily 
softer, quieter, more subdued; still bright and 
merry, and indulging at times in her old wild 
spirits, but only by fits and starts. Sometimes she 
would walk by his side wrapped in silence, from 
which she would start at a word, with a blush and a 
thrill ; laughter and dimples were always ready to 
break out, but in repose there lay a shade of earnest 
thought over her features, and her eyes too had over 
them now and then an unwonted veil of shyness and 
reserve. All this Cyril saw with wondering delight^ 
and he exulted in the thought that his hand had 
been the first to unlock the deep founts of tender* 
ness in that young heart. 

Unfortunately, so imperfect are our earthly rela* 
tions, that it is seldom but that the happiness of the 
one is the sorrow of another. There is a silent and 
often undreamt-of competition going on that makes 
the success of the fortunate competitor, the failure,, 
and not unfrequently the ruin, of some less fortu- 
nate rival. Little did Cyril think in the blind 
delirium of his love of that other heart so brave 
and patient in its suffering. 

When Mary, the day after Mrs. Leigh's arrival at 
Beckham Cottage, made her appearance at the 
breakfast table, there was a general exclamation of 
dismay at her pale cheeks and swollen lids ; but as 
she seemed in her usual cheerful spirits, ate with 
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apparent appetite, and accounted for her late indis- 
position by the fact of her having stood so long with 
uncovered head in the full blaze of a noonday sun» 
their fears were allayed. 

Breakfast over, Cyril strolled away; Mary did 
not ask him where he was going; she did not even 
watch where he went ; she had done so the night 
before for the last time, she had then told lierself 
that their lives must henceforth be apart, the wider 
the better. 

Mother Thornton, on whose usually placid face 
lay the shadow of a troubled thought, was in the 
kitchen-garden, occupied in shelling the peas she 
had just gathered, when Mary came up softly behind 
her, and said^ abruptly speaking in a quick, resolute 
tone, " Mother, what I said yesterday was very fool- 
ish and wicked, and I had no right to say it. Cyril 
never gave me the right — he is not to blame — he . 
never meant to marry me — all that he said was a 
mere jest, and I should have taken it as such; and 
it was very wrong of me, too, to say that I was 
ashamed of having loved him ; there is nothing to 
be ashamed of; I have thought it all over, and I see 
that there is not ; I have done nothing wrong, nor 
has CyrH; he loved me as a sister, and it was no 
fault o{ mine that — ^I loved him better than a brother; 
that is all over now. I am his sister Mary, and he 
is my brother Cyril. I must always call him so. 
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mother, and then all will be right. But he is not 
to blame — he has done nothing wrong." 

" No, dear ? Well, I am very glad to hear it ; I 
could not bear to think that he had deoeived you — 
that would have been so very wicked, you know, and 
he was always so fond of you. Well, I hope it will 
be all right, as you say; but . . ." And she 
turned and looked up wistfully into Mary's face; 
then, as she saw how calm and steadfast that face 
was, her own cleared. 

" Yes, it will be all right ;' it must be." The 
quiet, determined tone, made of the simple words a 
solemn resolve. " Cyril will marry Miss Edgestone, 
and none but you must ever know how wicked and 
unjust I was yesterday." 

Mrs. Thornton sighed; it was the first disguise 
she had ever had from her husband, at least since 
that old one, now so old as almost to be forgotten, 
when she had tried, as a comely lass, to hide her 
love from the handsome young farmer, who had read 
it plainly enough in her eyes long before her lips 
avowed it. But though she sighed, she knew it 
must be so. She took the poor girl's secret into 
her keeping as a sacred deposit, and Mary knew it 
was safe in the mother's heart. 

From that day, a new life began for Mary — a life 
■of struggle and self-conquest. A great sorrow had 
fallen upon her, but it was the easier to bear, from 
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the fact of her having looked it honestly in the face, 
and grappled with it from the first. That is the 
surest way of outliving and rising above a sorrow, 
however great. Wrestle with it as Jacob did with 
the angel till break of day, and it turns to a blessing. 
It may try your strength to the utmost, and after it 
you may go halting all your life long — ^no matter, 
you have prevailed. If your hair does not turn 
white in that one night, it will not turn white at all ; 
if your heart do not break in the struggle, it will not 
break at all ; it is the daily fretting and pining, the 
petty, hourly struggle that wears out life, that scars 
the face, and wrinkles the brow, and sears and 
embitters the heart, making us old before the 
time. 

Mary had suffered, but she had conquered, and if 
there was a change in her, it was so little apparent, 
that none but a practised eye could have detected it. 
Her cheek was less rosy, perhaps, her step less 
light ; she no longer teased Hal so unmercifully, or 
played such wild games with the watch-dogs, or 
was so ready to laugh at nothing — ^but what of 
that ? — she was cheerful still, and so it was no 
wonder that neither Cyril, nor father, nor Hal, 
who were so occupied with other matters, did not 
perceive that anything was amiss. Mother did, it is 
true, all too plainly, and it made her voice more 
tender in addressing the girl, and her step lighter 
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when intruding upon her solitude, as if there were 
something almost sacred in her presence — and so 
indeed there was. 

At first both Mrs. Leigh and Miriam showed a 
decided wish to cultivate Marj^s acquaintance, and 
were particular in their attentions — ^inviting her to 
the cottage, coming constantly to the farm, includ- 
ing her in all their walks and excursions ; but she 
withdrew as much as possible from their society, gene- 
rally contriving to be out of the way when they came, 
though always gentle and friendly when they hap- 
pened to meet, and manifesting her good-will by 
choice gifts of eggs, flowers, and fruit. 

" Why do you never accompany us in our walks, 
Miss Boe ?*' said Miriam one day as they stood all 
together awaiting the cessation of a heavy thunder 
shower. " You can't think how delightful they are ; 
Mr. Thornton and I sometimes have such fun, 
'.particularly when I get afraid of the cows and frogs, 
and the great beetles that fly about at night. I am 
so silly, and Aunty always laughs at me; but she 
need not, for she is just as bad as I am. Only fancy, 
the other day she screamed because I ran after her 
with a daddy-long-legs ; the idea of being afraid of 
a poor harmless daddy, just because it has long, ugly 
legs!" And she laughed back at her aunt, who 
stood behind her, shuddering at the recollection of 
her past sufferings, and tapping her playfully with 
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the tip of her ivory-handled parasol, said, "You 
stupid old darling!" And there was a world of 
fondness in the saucy words. She was such a soft, 
caressing creature, was Miriam Edgestone. 

"Please, Miss Eoe," she said, turning again to 
Mary, who sat at work in the window, "do come 
with us to-morrow. Mr. Thornton takes us to the 
forest — ^to a real large forest. I never was in one 
in my life; it must be such fun; do come, will 
you?'' 

She spoke in her most coaxing tone, but Cyril 
here broke in, answering for his cousin. " Oh, Miss 
Edgestone, you don*t know what it would cost poor 
Mary to say Yes. Every hour spent away from 
the farm is a drop of her heart's blood, I assure 
you." 

He spoke jestingly, but anyone less sensitive even 
than Mary would have seen that her society was 
not wanted ; indeed, he had grand projects for that 
day^s excursion, of which neither of the girls knew 
anything, and with which his cousin's presence would 
materially have interfered. 

It was not thus he had once spoken, no plea of 
household duties had been accepted, when Mary's 
companionship had been as necessaiy to him as 
Miriam's was now, though for different reasons. 

Mary looked up from her work, and said, quietly, 
" Thank you, Miss Edgestone; but Cyril is right; 
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I could not be spared from home for so long — ^not 
to-morrow, at least, — another time, perhaps." 

" Oh, but I so particularly wished you to come 
to-morrow, because — because ." Here she stop- 
ped short, blushed crimson, and threw a shy, appeal- 
ing look at her Aunt, who, with a peculiar smile,, 
patted the young girl's glowing cheek, and, to change 
the conversation, directed her eye-glass to the old 
portrait over the chimney-piece — ^the portrait of one,. 
Cyril Thornton. 

" That is a very fine painting," she said, in the 
tone of a connoisseur, "very fine indeed — ^I have 
often admired it before — a family portrait, I 
presume ? " 

"Why, Aunty, of course it is, — ^your own eyes 
could tell you that ; it is so like Mr. Thornton, it 
might almost be his portrait, only that he does not 
wear long hair and ruffles ; just his eyes, and hair, 
and smile, — ^not the smile he has when talking to us, 
but the same he sometimes has in the pulpit." 

Miriam spoke softly — not quite in her usual light 
strain, with rapt eyes lifted to the faded canvas. * 

How grateful Cyril felt to the ancestor who had 
called up that Jook into his darling^s face ! 

Mary's eyes were bent upon her work. There 
was a time, and not so long ago, when, nestling up 
to his side, she would have joined eagerly in his 
praise, looking up at him as Miriam did at the old 
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picture ; but she had leamt, aipong other things, to 
keep silence, and, communing with her own heart, 
to be still. 

** The cavalier's dress dates some centuries back ; 
I did not know your family was so old an one, Mr. 
Thornton? Any remarkable men among them? 
I have a weakness for family chronicles." 

Cyril, whose London career had taught him the 
value of a pedigree, was about to enter proudly 
upon his family history, when Hal, who had hitherto 
stood apart whistling to himself, with his hands 
thrust deep down into his trowsers' pockets, broke in 
impetuously, 

"Eemarkable, ma*am! I should say so, indeed! 
Why, our great-grandfather got the prize medal for 
the largest pig that was ever sent to market; he 
was painted on the spot ; his portrait hangs over 
my bed ; he was supposed to weigh ^^ \ 

" Who ? — the pig or the ancestor ? " asked Mrs. 
Leigh, in a tone of the gravest interest, but a mis- 
chievous smile curled the comers of her lips, and 
Miriam tittered audibly. 

" The pig, of course ! ** answered Hal, with a gruff 
contempt that showed how little the ancestor 
weighed in his estimation when compared with a 
pig that won the prize. 

Mrs. Leigh, highly amused, and unheeding the 
flush of shame that had risen to Cyril'a brow, was 

VOL. II. M 
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turning once more to the young farmer, hoping to 
draw him out, when Mary, jumping up, hastily 
called the general attention to Miriam's favourite 
peacock just then stalking majestically helow the 
"V^indow. When Mrs. Leigh turned with a laughing 
remark to Hal, hoth he and Mary had vanished, 
and Cyril, who had heen on thorns, breathed more 
freely. 

The day fixed upon for the long forest excursion 
rose clear, bright, beautiful, real lovers' weather 
without a cloud. At six o'clock Miriam usually, as 
Euth used to say, " Such a lazy little lie-a-bed,** was 
up and in the garden. When she met Aunt Emily 
at the breakfast table she threw her arms round her 
neck, whispering with an hysterical little sound that 
was between a laugh and a sob, " Oh ! Aunty darling, 
I am so happy — so happy." All the morning she 
was restless and excited, flitting in and out, dancing 
about her Aunt's arm-chair, giving her twenty 
kisses where she usually gave her one, but resisting 
all attempts made to chain her down to a chair even 
for five minutes. Now and then she would dis- 
appear, and when she returned with unnaturally 
flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, Aunt Emily 
would say, with a very mischievous smile, " What, 
not got it yet off by heart, child ? " and the 
child, looking very guilty, would crush something 
down into her pocket, and fall once more to kissing 
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lier Aunt by way of hiding her confusion. At 
dinner she found it very hard to sit still, and, eating 
nothing herself, thought the meal interminable. 

" I am so glad," she said, " that Mr. Thornton 
is coming to fetch me for a walk, I always forget 
time with him; and I so want the day to pass^ 
Only three o'clock ! Another whole hour before he 
•comes ! " 

When she went up to dress she did not throw on 
her hat as she usually did without even a look at 
the glass ; on the contrary, she sat down before it, 
and gazed at herself long and earnestly. 

" Don't you think, Poynce,'' she said at last to 
her Aunt's maid, who was fastening up her curls, 
^' that I am dreadfully sunburnt, and • . . • not 
AS pretty as when he saw me last?" She spoke 
hesitatingly, evidently hoping to be contradicted. 

"Lor! miss; why, whatever put such a tJiing 
into your head? " answered Poynce, readily. " You're 
just ten times prettier, as my mistress and I were 
saying only this morning; and so some one else 
would say if he were asked." 

Miriam blushed deeply, and hoped Poynce did 
not see it. 

" But I am so freckled," she persisted, " and I 

am afraid I have got dreadfully fat. None of my 

London dresses will meet." 

"Fat, indeed! *' cried Poynce, in a tone of indig* 

V 2 
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nant remonstrance; "why, Mrs.. Winsm ore's maid 
said to me only yesterday, what a beautifol figure 
my young lady was ! " 

" Yes, when compared with her old one, who is as 
broad as she's long, I should think so, indeed,'" 
laughed Miriam. 

" And, then," proceeded Poynce, who knew her 
duty too well to neglect any occasion for a little 
honest flattery, " you've such beautiful colours, and 
gentlemen do so like that! I am sure, as I was 
saying to .... " Poynce had exhausted her 
small stock of country acquaintance, but, never at 
a loss, continued, after a moment's pause, which she 
converted into a cough, " as I was saying to myself 
not an hour ago, if some one was in love with you a 
month ago, he'd just go mad about you now." 

Another blush, deep as the first ; then a silence. 

" Oh, there he is ! " cried Miriam, suddenly. " I 
hear his step in the garden." 

Poynce flew wildly to the window. " Lor ! miss,"^ 
she said, " how you did frighten me. I thought, to 
be sure ," here she broke off and added, con- 
temptuously, with a toss of her head, "It's only 
Mr. Thornton, after all." 

The time was when the Eeverend Cyril Thornton, 
the great preacher, the handsome affable gentleman, 
was a very grand personage in Poynce's eyes ; but 
as a prophet has proverbially no honour in his own 
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-country, poor Cyril had altogether lost caste since 
the day that Poynce had seen his ^parents, "mere 
farm-folks/' as she said, ** not so much better than 
herself for all the airs he gave himself and the fuss 
that was made about him." 

When Mr. Thornton reached the cottage he found 
Miriam awaiting him in the flowering porch, and he 
thought he had never seen her look so lovely. She 
was most bewitchingly attired for her long forest 
excursion, not as Mary would have been, in a stout 
linen dress, large shapeless hat, and leathern boots 
with soles an inch thick, and a mile too large ; no, 
her boots, with a pretence at substantiality, were 
the daintiest little things in the world — not made to 
be hidden, but to peep coquettishly from under the 
skirt, which, gracefully tucked up, showed them off to 
the best possible advantage. As for her hat, we can 
but say that it was worthy of the bright face beneath 
it. In her delicately-gloved hand she carried a stout 
stick, without which no town-bred girl fancies she can 
get through a country expedition. As soon as she 
saw Cyril she danced down the garden-path to meet 
-him. "How glad I am you are come," she said, 
.giving him her hand, and not attempting to with- 
draw it though he held it awhile in his, while he 
looked at her, " The day has seemed so dreadfully 
long ; I really don't know what would have become 
of me if you had forgotten your appointment after 
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all, No, there is nothing to wait for ; Aunty doe» 
not come, she is afraid of so long a walk, and you 
must not go in to her now, for she would keep you 
ever so long, and I couldn't bear it. So all the 
pretty things you have to say to her, you can keep 
until later, for you spend the evening with us, you 
know." 

So saying,' the wilful girl kissed her hand to her 
Aunt, who stood at the window nodding and smiling 
at them, and ran down the lane, and into the 
meadow, hiding behind the wall, to have the plea- 
sure of jumping out at Cyril as he passed by. 

" Why are you so grave, Mr. Thornton ? '' she 
asked, suddenly, looking up into his face which 
certainly wore a very subdued thoughtful expres- 
sion. ** Have you and Miss Eoe had a quarrel ? '* 

Cyril laughed outright. " I and Mary a quarrel T 
We had never such a thing in our lives ; we under- 
stand each other too well for that/' 

" That's right," said the young lady, with an ap- 
proving nod; "it must be so very unpleasant to 
quarrel, more especially for 1 ,'' she caught her- 
self up and laughed. " But why then do you look 
so serious ? I wish everybody and everything to be 
happy to-day; the birds are, and the flowers, and 
the insects — ^look how merrily they dance about in the 
sunbeams — and so am I ! " She paused, then with 
a sly, upward glance at her silent companion, and a. 
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little reproachful pout, went on, " You don't ask me 
why I am so happy ? and if you did I should not 
tell you — not just now, at least — later, perhaps,*' 
she paused again, blushing, and smiling to herself. 

CyriFs heart gave a great throb; those smiles, 
those blushes, how doubly beautiful did they make 
the young face. He could hardly keep back the 
avowal that trembled on his lips, and which he had 
resolved should be made that day ; but they were in 
a public pathway ; he must wait until the shadow of 
the forest trees shuts them out from the rest of the 
world, and allowed them to forget that it held aught 
else but themselves and their love. 

Cyril being unusually silent, Mu'iam had all the 
talk to herself, and she made the most of her oppor- 
tunity, her tongue running on as merrily as her 
little feet which flew rather than moved over the 
ground. She was full of reminiscences, " Do you 
remember," she said, the first time we met ? I do 
so well. How Keeper frightened me" (here she 
stooped to pat the dog's big head) " that was the 
fii-st time, too, that I ever saw Captain Hartwell; 
how strange it is to look back to the beginning of 
anything." 

** Yes, it is strange," said Cyril, in a low, dreamy 
voice; "I, too, remember that day; you had a 
spray of jasmine in your bonnet." 

" Had I ? " said Miriam, looking up, with won- 
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dering eyes ; " how odd that you should remember. 
I thought men never stooped to notice such trifles." 

" There are things which, trifles in themselves, 
cease to be so when they become feelings." 

" Yes, you are right,'' she said, very softly, and 
thoughtful and subdued she walked on for some time 
in silence. 

Cyril looked at her with wonder almost equal to 
his love. Never had he seen her so soft, so 
tender, so undisguisedly fond, almost forcing from 
him, by her innocent wiles, the confession he was so 
ready to make. Had Mrs. Leigh, he thought, as a 
woman of the world, anxious to bring him to the 
point, given her niece a hint to this effect ? Six 
months ago he would have scorned himself for so 
unworthy a thought, now he felt pretty sure that 
Mrs. Leigh would be glad to secure him — the already 
famous preacher, with a fair position, and the pro- 
spect of a brilliant one in the future, was a catch 
even for the pretty ni^ce of the general's widow. 
They had walked for some time under the high 
forest trees, through which the sun sent light and 
shadow, and the air blew cool and fragrant ; then 
leaving the beaten track they had wandered off into 
fairy nooks and dells, where at eveiy step Miriam 
stood still to wonder and admire. Now it was a 
tuft of moss which Cyril gathered for her, and 
which she pressed lovingly to her cheek, and played 
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with, and laughed over, as a child with some new 
toy. Now it was a squirrel who called forth a cry 
of delight, now a gay butterfly. " You must think 
me very silly, Mr. Thornton,'' she said, at last, 
apologetically, " but I have seen so little of the 
country. I always lived with sister Euth in 
London, and we very seldom could leave town, 
because it cost so much. I remember once after 
I had been very ill, some one sent me a little plant, 
and it made me so happy, until it reminded me of the 
country, and gave me a great longing to get away 
from the dull, hot terrace, and then it made me cry. 
How long, long ago that seems now ! " 

Miriam had boasted of her walking powers, but 
they had not gone very far when she grew tired, and 
asked to turn back ; and when they reached a green, 
mossy bank, by a purling stream, which went mur- 
muring and dancing over the pebbles, clear as crystal, 
she sat down, and Cyril, as the best introduction to 
what he had to say, repeated in his deep, rich voice, 
some lines with which she had inspired him, and 
when, looking up at him with eyes full of a reveren- 
tial light, she asked Him whose they were, " Tenny- 
son's, or Moore's, or Byron's ? " He answered, 
smiling, that they were written by a friend of his to 
the woman he loved deaiiy, better than all else in 
the wide world. 

She repeated the words after him, in a soft, low voice. 
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SO low as to be little more than a whisper. " How sweet 
to be thus loved — ^better than all else in the wide 
world — I wonder. . . !^ Here she broke off, and 
looked down into the water, with eyes so wistful that 
Cyril's lips opened once more (though somehow he 
found it a far less easy thing to speak than he had 
supposed), but Miriam gave him no time. "I 
wonder " (but this was not what she had originally 
intended saying), " why people talk so much against 
love — it must be such a happy delightful thing ! " 

" And what is your idea of love ? " asked Cyril, 
wishing to draw her out, and see how far her inno- 
cent affection would carry her. He had by degrees 
drawn nearer to her, and was now so near that his 
elbows rested on the folds of her dress, and his 
cheek leaning on his hand, he could look up into 
her face, invested with a fresh charm, that of down- 
cast lids and sweet thoughtful lips. There came 
over him a new sensation, that of possession ; he felt 
something of the lordly satisfaction of an Eastern 
sultan, watching the airy graces of a lovely 
favourite, knowing that every charm, every grace, 
is his, and his only. 

She sat very still, not daring, as he thought, to 
look round, as if conscious of his proximity; her 
colour coming and going, her eyes fixed upon a 
bunch of beautiful wild-flowers he had gathered for 
her, and which lay in her lap. She was evidently 
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thiuking over his words, for she said at last, with a 
mischievous little smile, though she spoke in all 
gravity, — " I know why you ask me that, because 
you think me incapable of love ; but pray how are we 
poor women to prove our love? When we dress 
nicely to please you, you call us coquettes — when we 
laugh and teaze you, because we know you like it, 
you call us heartless — and if we are quiet and simple 
and good, you call us dull and stupid — and get, oh I 
so dreadfully bored! There's no satisfying you 
anyhow ; so the best thing for us to do is to go our 
own way, and some day perhaps, when the hour of 
trial comes, of sickness or sorrow or loss, it may 
be given us to prove our love, and then you will 
never doubt it again." 

She was laughing, and the little flushed face wore 
a prettily defiant look, but there were tears in the 
downcast eyes, and one of these fell on the flowers 
that she was caressing one by one. 

" Miriam/* said Cyril, in a low husky voice, " you 
are an angel — no man is worthy of you." 

" Oh yes, you all call us angels, and love us very 
dearly, and could not do without us, I know ; but 
still you misjudge us — you know you do, and it is 
very wrong of you. I am not good, not half as good 
as sister Buth. I like to have pretty things, and to 
see myself look nice, and go to balls and theatres,, 
but I would give them all up, I feel I would, if I 
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loved some one very much, and I would not mind 
being i^oor, quite poor, and learning to cook, and 
having no servants, and waiting upon my liusband 
myself, just to show him how bright a woman's love 
•can make his home. Aunt always laughs when I 
«peak so, and says that I am a silly child, and don't 
know what poverty is; but I do, quite well, for 
Euth and I were poor ; sometimes we had no money 
. ^at all in the house, and it was quite a wonder 
when I had a new bonnet or dress — but I was quite 
happy." 

" God grant you may always be so, but not in 
poverty or privation. The man who loves you will 
take your love on trust — ^he will read it in your eyes, 
or he is not worthy of you." 

Cyrirs voice was shaken with emotion.; he spoke 
Tapidly, he hardly knew what he said ; he only knew 
what he had to say, what he longed to say, so that 
he might fold her in his arms — ^his love, his darling ! 
but the words would not come. 

Miriam had drawn down the corners of her lips 
mth a very doleful look, and was pulling to pieces 
with angry impatience the flowers she had a moment 
before caressed. " But there is some one who won't 
believe in my love at all, and was often so jealous 
and unjust, particularly in London. Sometimes he 
would not come near us for days, because — ^because 
I wore a new dress and looked pretty — and others 
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told me so besides him. It was very cruel, don't 
you think so, Mr. Thornton?" 

" But did you never give him cause for jealousy ? 
Bemember there can be no strong love without it ;. 
and what may be to you a mere joke, may to the 
man who loves and trusts you be the ruin and 
misery of a life-time." 

" God forbid ! " said Miriam, startled by the deep 
passion of her companion's tone ; " but I don't think 
that Charles would break his heart about — even me, 
though he is always threatening to shoot himself. — 
There ! " she cried, jumping suddenly up, her face 

all a-flame and uncertain in her confusion, whether 

< 

to laugh or cry. " I have told you my secret, after 
all — ^how stupid! And I meant it to be such a 
surprise, and not to let you know anything till he 
was here — but it's no good hiding anything now,, 
and — ^Aunty will laugh at me so. Well, it is na 
such great harm, after all ; for he will be here to- 
morrow, and then everyone will know.'* 

As she spoke she drew a letter from her pocket,^ 
smiled down upon it, and then thrust it back. 

Cyril recognised his friend Hartwell's hand- 
writing. 

"And now,'' she said, "please not to congratulate 
me, or say a word on the subject, for I could not 
bear it ; but let us make haste home, for Aunty is 
waiting tea for us ; and we shall be benighted, and 
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have to sleep in the woods, and you will have to 
cover me over with leaves, as the robins did the 
habes." 

The burden of her secret cast oflF, Miriam was quite 
herself again — ^her playful, merry, thoughtless self. 
She went dancing along the path, chatting gaily — 
now of the yellow ducklings — such darlings ! — she 
had seen at the farm ; now of a pic-nic they had had at 
Scarborough, where Char — Captain Hartwell — ^had 
proposed to her ; now of the new dress that had that 
day arrived from London, and which was to be worn 
to-morrow. Then she hoped Mr. Thornton would 
perform the marriage-service ; and she further hoped 
'that he would come just the same to the cottage 
during the week he still remained ; because Charles 
• . . Here she stopped short : but having got out 
the whole, name, she did not retract it ; on the con- 
trary, she repeated, in a low, happy voice, " Charles 
liked him so much ! " 

They had now reached the stile leading into the 
field at the end of which lay the little garden . of 
Beckham Cottage. "With her foot upon it, Miriam 
paused, and, with a demure look, and in a tone that 
was meant to convey reproaches, said, " Why don't 
you tell me your secret, Mr. Thornton, as I told 
you mine? But I know it; I know it quite well, 
and so does Aunty and Charles. You arc engaged 
to Miss Roe I and we are all so glad, because we 
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like her very much — at least Aunty and I do ; and 
he will, I am sure, when he knows her." 

For the first time since her confession, she looked 
up at her companion, as if expecting an answer; 
but just then the sound of carriage-wheels was heard 
in the road beyond. Miriam gave a low cry ; then, 
eager, breathless, her head bent forward, her hands 
•clasped, listened intently. The sound ceased 
abruptly ; the carriage had stopped : and Miriam, 
clearing the stile at a bound, was oflT, fljnng down 
the field, towards the garden-gate, which opened 
impetuously ; and Cyril saw Charles Hartwell hurry 
forward to meet her with outstretched arms. There 
was a simultaneous cry of " Charles ! " — ** Miriam ! *' 
and the girl whose hand, in all the ardour of his 
love, he had never dared to clasp, was in another 
man's arms, her own flung around his neck, giving 
herself up without shame or restraint to his caresses. 
He saw how the young man stooped to meet the lips 
raised to receive his kisses. After that he saw no 
more, for he had covered his face with his out-spread 
hands. 

When Miriam, at last, remembered Mr. Thornton, 
rshe ran back to the gate to look for and call after 
him : she even, accompanied by Captain Hartwell, 
went as far as the stile ; but he had disappeared. 
She was surprised, being quite unconscious that 
half an hour had elapsed since the}" had parted. 
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A peasant told her that he had met and accosted 
him ; "But that he looked mighty strange, and did 
not seem to hear. He was walking from side to side^ 
with his head on his breast ; and if it hadn't just 
been Mr. Thornton and a minister, he'd have said 
he'd taken a drop too much/' 

The Captain indulged in a roar of laughter, and 
treasured up the accusation for much future quizz- 
ing of his reverend friend. Miriam's sweet face 
looked troubled. " Perhaps Mr. Thornton was ill : 
he had been so silent during the whole walk." 

The next day, as soon as breakfast was over, the 
three walked down to the farm. They were met by 
Mrs. Thornton, who had evidently been crying her 
eyes out. Cyril, she told them, was gone. He had 
that morning had a letter summoning him back 
immediately to London. 

Mrs. Leigh and Miriam expressed a polite regret ; 
but the news did not much aflfect their spirits. The 
Captain alone looked grave ; and, as soon as he 
found himself alone with Miriam, he asked ^er 
when Mr. Thornton first heard of their engage- 
ment. 

" Only yesterday. I meant you to take him by 
surprise ; but I let it out somehow." 

The Captain dropped the subject: he had no 
desire to set the handsome young preacher before 
his darling's eyes in the interesting light of a broken- 
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liearted lover ; but he had certain very painful mis- 
^givings; and several times during that and many 
succeeding days he might have been heard to mutter, 
when alone, " Poor fellow ! poor devil ! confounded 
■shame, that it was." 
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CHAPTEE XL 



It was two years since Winifred had gone to- 
Eichmond, and she was there still. When in the 
Autumn of the first year, her husband had spoken 
of a return to Eussell Square, she had scouted the 
idea with horror. " If he would take her a house 
in Hyde Park or Belgrave Square, well and good,, 
but return to the dulness of Eussell Square, she 
could not ; she liked Eichmond, the garden and the 
flowers, the park and river — she felt so well and 
strong there." The discussion was a long one, but 
it ended by her having her own way. Hard and 
unflinching as the doctor was held to be, he was 
certainly not so to his wife, at least where her 
fancies did not clash with his principles," when she 
found him as immoveable as a rock. So she stayed 
on at the cottage, and as the keeping of two house- 
holds was altogether contrary to his system of 
economy, the house in Eussell Square was given up 
to his partner, and he hired two rooms as near his 
old home as possible, for his professional visits^ 
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and when, as was often the case, he found himself 
obliged to sleep in town. 

This breaking up of old associations was a heavy 
trial to the doctor ; for fourteen years he had lived 
in the same house, it had been his home ever since 
his labours had enabled him to keep one ; there his 
fame had been won, new theories worked out, im- 
portant discoveries made ; there Lucy had died ; 
there he had brought his young bride, and there 
baby had been born. Not a pleasant or sacred 
memory of those fourteen years but was connected 
with the great ugly house whose gloom and quiet 
suited him so well. There are people who attach 
themselves particularly to places, James Cameron 
was one of these; it was not a mere house he 
was giving up for Winifred's sake, it was his 
home. With the familiar haunts — the study, the 
library, the consulting-room, he seemed to have lost 
part of his individuality ; he could scarcely believe 
that he would ever think, and write, and experimen- 
talise elsewhere. A word will often express a 
whole state of feeling ; he never now said " home '* 
to the coachman when the day's work was over, but 
" to Eichmond." 

Another loss he had in the course of the first 
year, which affected him even more deeply — ^the 
loss of Grace Ingles. An open feud had brokea 
out between her and Mrs. Malloney — ^the same: 

N 2 
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house could not contain them both. Grace saw 
this at last, though she held out as long as possible 
for her master's sake ; but things could not go on 
so, one of the two must leave, and knowing that 
her mistress would never part with Nurse Malloney 
unless the doctor issued one of the stern mandates 
against which there was no appeal, she gave notice 
to quit^ assigning as her reason the text of scrip- 
ture that, "A house divided against itself cannot 
stand," because the blessing of the Lord does not 
rest upon it, she added, solemnly. 

Winifred, who had always disliked the grim 
Scotchwoman, and was now more than ever preju- 
diced against her, accepted her demission only too 
readily. Fearing his opposition, she said nothing of 
it to the doctor, whose first intimation of Grace's 
departure was when she came in, cloaked and 
bonneted, to bid- him good-bye. Had the last 
trump sounded in his ear, instead of her brief, 
formal leave-taking, the shock could hardly have 
been greater. 

** Grace leaving — quitting his service — it was 
monstrous ! impossible ! There must have been a 
quarrel among the women ; he would set it all to- 
rights ; raise her wages ; do anything but part with 
her." 

"*The labourer is worthy of his hire,' Master 
James>" she answered, severely; '^but it is not 
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for the sake of the money I have served you these 
fourteen years/' 

He felt the rebuke, and said, in an altered tone, 
"Eemain with me, Grace. You once said you 
would, come what might. I cannot part with my 
second mother." 

•* I am an old woman, and want rest and quiet, 
Master James;" then suddenly the cold formal 
voice broke down, and relapsed insensibly into the 
native dialect, only now used in moments of ex- 
treme excitement. " It's wrong of me to fash and 
fret at the Lord's will, but He maun e'en forgive 
me, for I nursed you a wee bit baimie in my arms, 
and it was frae my ane breast you drew your first 
life, puir laddie." Two great tears had gathered in 
the hard eyes, and now rolled slowly down the thin 
withered cheeks. 

The doctor saw what it all meant, and rose, pale 
and stern. 

" Grace, no one shall ever come between you and 
me ; my home is yours ; you must stay." 

She- knew what his looks and words implied ; 
she saw her rival ousted, herself reinstated in more 
than her former power; the pain of the parting 
avoided. There was a sharp struggle ; but she felt 
that his wife would never forgive his interference, 
which would only serve to widen the breach 
between them. Buling her daily conduct, both in 
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great and small matters, by the law of God, she 
remembered the words of the text, " It must needs 
be that offences come, but woe unto that man by 
whom they come ; '* and, applying it to her own 
case, she stood firm to her resolution. A silent 
pressure of the hand was exchanged, a faltering 
" God bless you ! " and James Cameron had lost a 
good friend, and the last tie that bound him to the 
past. 

From that day forth, Mrs. Malloney took the 
management of the house into her own hands, and 
all hope of comfort and order was at an end. An 
indolent^ neglectful piistress, and a reckless Irish 
housekeeper, what could be expected ? 

The doctor, who had never before been troubled 
with household matters, now saw himself forced to 
interfere. At the end of the first month, he was 
told that the sum he allowed for general expenses 
was insufficient ; he refused to increase it ; " what 
had sufficed for Grace must suffice for her suc- 
cessor ; '' his tone was imperious and decided ; 
Winifred shrank back into herself, and said no 
more ; but, by-and-by, he received humble intima- 
tions from the tradespeople, with whom he had 
dealt fourteen years, and who, during that time, 
had been paid regularly every month, that this was 
no longer the case. Mrs. Malloney was called over 
the coals, and had to bring forward the household 
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books, which were a perfect maze of figures and 
-calcolations, omissions, erasures, and insertions, to 
which she herself, all flurry and confusion, could 
give no clue. She received a severe reprimand; 
the order to bring the accounts every month to her 
master, with the assurance of instant dismissal if 
he had ever again to complain of unpunctuality in 
the payment of the bills. 

She played the humble and contrite, and broke 
out into eager protestations of fidelity and attach- 
ment, which the doctor cut short, bidding her prove 
it by actions instead of words. 

She wept much, and promised more; then 
>carried a distorted version of the interview to her 
mistress. " The master had got into a rage, ac- 
cused her of dishonesty, threatened to turn her oflf, 
bidden her look to him for orders instead of Mrs. 
Cameron, &c., &c.'* 

Winifred, terrified at the thought of losing 
nurse, ever afterwards made up any deficiency in 
the accounts out of her private purse, and in 
'Consequence ran short, and made debts of her own. 

Her husband found it out, took her gently to 
task, and tried to reason with her, setting forth the 
advantages of order and regularity as a principle ; 
but she looked scared and frightened, and by way 
-of excuse, said something about " the extra expense 
of the baby." 
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He knew this to be a mere paltry subterfuge ; any 
deviation from the truth shocked him; the stem 
brow grew sterner ; there was a moment's thought-^ 
ful silence, then he said, but kindly, and without 
bitterness — 

" What addition to your allowance will keep yoa 
free from debt, and make all unworthy subter- 
ftige unnecessary. Why should you fear to speak 
openly ? Have I ever given you reason for 
mistrust ? '* 

"Oh, no; you have always been very good to- 
me," she answered, hurriedly; "and Tm sure I 
never complain. I don't want to get into debt, and 
I don't want any more money; only don't speak 
and look at me so strangely, I can't bear it, it makes, 
me feel so nervous." 

"Had he, indeed, been harsh?" he thought.. 
"He had not meant it; it is true his face hardened* 
so naturally into sternness, but it pained him that 
she should misunderstand him, and tremble at a 
rough tone, when he gave her such hourly proofs of 
his love. But he must bear with her, she was a 
child still, and must be treated as one. So he re- 
assured her, with playful words, but a heavy heart ;, 
paid her debts, and increased her allowance. The 
ill-efifects, however, of these domestic jarrings, re- 
mained long after the cause was forgotten. Nurse 
Malloney, who hated her master cordially, worked. 
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upon the weak mind of her mistress, till she got 
to look upon him with actual fear as the most ruth- 
less of domestic tyrants. With her everything was. 
hahit ; it had once heen a hahit to turn to him in 
every trouble and perplexity, and trust him with 
the blind confidence of a child ; now that she was 
estranged from him, silence, reserve, and conceal- 
ment had also grown into a habit. His presence 
always acted as a restraint; at the unexpected 
sound of his voice, she would start and flush ; 
when alone with him she was silent and dull, shrank 
from every attempt at explanation, never asked a 
favour, never uttered a complaint. 

Day by day he found the atmosphere of hojie 
more oppressive, but he never asked himself what 
made it so, not choosing even in thought, to blame 
the woman who bore his name. Perhaps this 
was pride, perhaps manly honour ; anyhow it was. 
part of his nature ; she must be shielded from all 
harsh judgment, even his own. If anything, his. 
manner grew more kind, more gentle, but his voice 
had lost its sweetness, his eye its light; he was at 
home what he was abroad, a cold grave earnest man 
absorbed in his profession. He was not unhappy, 
no man engaged in a great work into which he 
throws his whole heart and soul can be so ; but he 
felt the saddening influence of an unloving and un- 
genial home, so different from what he had once 
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hoped. Not that a woman, such as Winifred^ could 
ever have satisfied a stormy nature like his, hiding 
strong passions under a cold forbidding exterior. 
But her pretty winning ways had been so pleasant 
to him, how pleasant he never fully realised until 
he missed them from his life. Even their child, 
instead of being a bond of sympathy between them, 
served only to estrange them the more completely. 

The doctor, with his clear sense of duty, and of 
the obligations of the strong towards the weak, 
resented more than any wrong to himself, the 
mother's utter neglect of the poor little fellow who 
was left entirely to servants (Mrs. Malloney having 
still the nominal charge of him, with a girl under 
her). 

At first he made every excuse for Winifred's 
youth and inexperience, and tried, by appealing to 
her mother's heart, to arouse her to a sense of her 
duty, but he saw that there was no mother's heart 
to be appealed to. Soon his name ceased to be men- 
tioned between them ; there were no proud mother's 
confidences of baby's wonderful progress : the first 
tooth, the first word, the first step, always dear to 
the father's heart, however light he may make of it. 

Willie was not a pretty, nor in the general ac- 
ceptation of the word, an engaging child ; there was 
nothing in him to please the fancy, and he did not 
therefore appeal to his mother's heart. Had he 
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been beautiful and bright tempered, playful and 
caressing, she would perhaps have made a pet of 
him instead of his more fortunate rival Wee-wee — 
as it was she neglected him. She never sent for 
him, or went up into the nursery ; but when nurse 
brought him down she made no objection. She 
was never unkind to him, never gave him a harsh 
word ; her voice in addressing him was always soft, 
her look always gentle ; when he sat quiet and de- 
mure on his little stool, she forgot him; when he 
grew merry and noisy she rang for nurse, when he 
was naugli^ty and violent — which was not often, 
for together with his father's strong unbending 
nature he had also inherited something of his self- 
control — she got nervous and frightened, and coaxed 
him out of the room by fair words and fine pro- 
mises, forgotten as soon as made. 

Such mismanagement, witnessed even in a 
stranger's home, would have made Dr. Cameron^s 
heart ache, how much more then when his own 
child was the victim. What would be the future of 
a life begun under such auspices ? He knew how 
fatal in his own case had been the effects of a 
lonely loveless childhood, and he could not bear to 
think of his little one growing up as he had done, 
and even more to be pitied, for there had at least 
been the mother's early love to throw its holy soft- 
ening influence over the whole after-life. 



I 
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It is seldom that paternal anxiety is called forth 
at so tender an age ; an urchin of two years and a 
half cannot get into debt, cannot be perverse in the 
choice of a profession, or a wife, cannot attack the 
paternal pocket, or wound the paternal pride ; he 
may, therefore, be left to the women with more 
security than would be the case twenty years hence. 
Willie was no exception to the general rule, yet he 
gave the doctor many an hour of anxious thought, 
and added a new care to those with which his 
life was burdened. This, perhaps, endeared him all 
the more to the father^s heart. There is something 
so irresistibly touching to a noble nature in the 
helpless dependence of earth's little ones. Soon, 
almost unconsciously, he took the mother's place, 
devoting to the child many of the hours of leisure, 
now more than ever precious. " Winifred," he said, 
one evening, after listening for some time in painful 
silence to the boy's passionate sobbings " Willie is 
crying, won't you go and see what is the matter ? " 

She was sitting by the fire, her feet on the fender, 
her hands folded in her lap, she had been dosing. 
" Oh, it is nothing," she answered, quietly, without 
raising her eyes. " He has been naughty, and 
nurse has put him into the comer. He is some- 
times so wiLful and passionate there is no doing 
anything with him." 

The doctor rose impetuously and went up to the 
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nursery. He found Willie as his mother had pre- 
dicted, in the corner sobbing his little heart out, 
whilst nurse went raging about the room in one of 
her tempers. Now nurse Malloney was really fond 
of her charge, and this affection it was, genuine 
though injudicious, the only gleam of brightness his 
infancy had known, that covered in the father's eyes 
a multitude of faults. But like all the uneducated, 
she followed mere animal instinct, and acted by im- 
pulse instead of with judgment, alternately hugging 
and scolding, threatening and coaxing. However 
naughty, if his naughtiness did not affect her, she 
laughed at it, and even repeated it sometimes with 
no little pride, as a proof of wonderful precocity ; 
but if it in any way interfered with her comfort, 
woe betide him ! 

Nothing made her more furious than her master's 
interference, but she smoothed her face at once on 
his entrance, called up a smile, and would have 
turned the whole into a joke ; but to him it was 
no laughing matter, and he insisted upon hearing 
the rights of the case. " Well, baby had hidden 
nurse's thimble, it was nowhere to be found, and 
he had told a wicked story about it, being just in 
one of his naughty obstinate fits." 

James Cameron winced at hearing his boy accused 
of a lie ; he sat down and called the child to him. 
At first he seemed inclined to resist, but he had 
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already learnt to respect his father's will, so he 
came, but slowly. 

•* Willie, did you hide nurse's thimble ? " 

" No, Willie didn't," Usped the chUd, stiU 
sobbing. 

" Haven't you had nurse's thimble at all ? " 

*• No." 

He lifted the little face to his, and looked into 
the eyes, so strangely like his own, in which the 
angry tears still trembled. He felt that the boy had 
spoken the truth; but how prove it? " What makes 
you think he took your thimble, nurse ? " he asked, 
gravely. 

"And isn't he always playing with it? And 
hasn't he as many tricks as the day has hours? 

And sure didn't I see with my own eyes ^" She 

stopped short; the missing thimble had come to 
light, having been all the while in her own pocket. 

A grievous wrong had been done the young child ; 
he had been accused unjustly — had been made to 
suffer, being innocent ; so loving hearts are hardened, 
and trusting natures embittered, from their cradle. 
Involuntarily the father drew the boy to his knee^ 
and, folding ^s arms about him, gathered him to 
his breast, with a heart- weary sigh. 

James Cameron was not a fond father; all his 
feelings lay far too deep for outward expression; 
the deeper the water, the darker and less trans- 
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parent the surface; it is only your brooks and 
shallow streams that sparkle and glitter, hiding 
nothing, fair or foul, of what lies below. He loved 
the boy — better even than he knew, but awkward and 
shut-up in his affections, as in his manners, he found 
it impossible to show it. He saw but little of him, 
being so little at home^ seldom nursed or caressed, 
and never played with him. Yet the child was power- 
fully attracted towards the grave, silent man; he 
could do anything with him ; a look or word sufficed 
to tame him in his wildest moods, and he never 
seemed so happy as when alone with papa. He would 
leave the merriest game at play, put down the last 
new toy, to follow him. Whenever they met in the 
garden, he would let go nurse*s hand, and go tod- 
dling up to his side, putting his wee hand confidingly 
into his, and looking up into the stem face with 
eyes full of wistful entreaty to be allowed to stay. 
So the grey-haired man and the young child would 
pace up and down together, the one buried in his 
thoughts, — ^the other, too, perhaps, — ^for who knows 
the mind of a child, or what nebula of thought, 
imperfect, but sublime, floats vaguely through it? 
The doctor seldom spoke to his baby-companion; 
he did not know how; he had had so little expe- 
rience of children, that he could not bring down his 
strong, clear mind, to a level with theirs : but Willie 
was quite satisfied with his companionship — ^with 
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the smile alike beautiful on both faces that re- 
sponded to his — with the ready look, or word of 
sympathy, that answered to every gurgling exclama- 
tion of wonder or delight — now at a bird — an insect 
—a flower. From time to time the doctor, awaken- 
ing from his abstraction, would stop short, pat and 
caress the tiny hand clinging with so sturdy a grasp 
to one big, strong finger, smile down upon the 
small, pale face uplifted to his, sigh deeply, and 
continue his walk. 

When Willie was ill, which was not seldom, for 
he was a weakly little thing, requiring constant care, 
it was his father who nursed him, for Winifred pro- 
fessed herself quite unequal to the task, and nurse 
was not to be trusted. So he, who looked upon the 
loss of a moment as a wrong done to the public 
whom he served, would sit for long hours — some- 
times whole nights, by the little crib, silent, motion- 
less, his eyes fixed on the white, pinched features. 
What were the thoughts that filled up those silent 
vigils, God only knew; but, judging by his face, 
they must have been sad ones. 

One evening, when happy among his books and 
experiments, — ^for he was just then busy working 
out a new and important theory, — he heard the 
distant wailings of the child, who was recovering 
from a sharp attack upon its lungs. 

However deep in thought, that faint baby-voice 
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had power to recall him to himself; it was not to be 
resisted; he passed his hand over the brow, lined 
and farrowed with ceaseless toil and secret care, 
sighed, and went up to the nursery. 

He found nurse in the midst of a shrill altercation 
with Master Willie, who, tired and fretful^ refused 
to go to sleep without the story of " The Five Little 
Pigs." She had tried to substitute for it the story 
of " The Three Bears," but he would have nothing 
to say to them, and called, with bitter tears, for 
Piggie, who was nowhere to be found. There could 
be no reasoning with him now — he must be gratified 
— ^the book must be found. The doctor engaged in 
the search, looking about as awkward and out of 
place among the ruins of the toy-cupboard as a 
polar bear among the ruins of Pompeii. From 
among these ruins, however, the book was at last 
withdrawn, much to the disgust of nurse, who had 
been hunting for it, as she had done for her thimble, 
everywhere but in the most likely place. 

Here, however, a new difficulty arose. Baby 
wouldn't let nurse read it to him, but twining his wee, 
thin fingers about papa's hand, repeated, again and 
again, among the dying sobs, ** Papa, read Piggy — 
papa, read Piggy ! " 

" He'll never go to sleep, sir, if you don't," said 
nurse, solemnly. And she placed the flaring yellow 
book into his reluctant hand. He looked from it to 
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her, and from her to baby's flushed, eager face. 
Had he been asked to sing a comic song, or dance a 
Scotch reel, he could scarcely have looked more 
confounded; but there was no steeling himself 
against the pleading of those weary eyes, heavy with 
fever and long weeping. Sending nurse down to her 
mistress, who was calling for her, he took her place 
by the bed, and, still retaining the little hand, 
plunged into the mysteries of the "Five Little 
Pigs " with a face of the utmost gravity, not un- 
mixed with astonishment at the sound of his own 
voice. 

When nurse returned, baby was nearly asleep, but 
as she bent over him, the large dreamy eyes opened 
wide, and he stretched out both arms with a muttered 
something about "Piggie." 

" It's the book he wants, sir. Sure ! and he's as 
fond of it as if it were some living thing*" 

In closing it, the doctors eye fell on a name 
written in the fly-leaf — " Dear little Willie, from 
Euth Edgestone/' He started, and a strange 
expression passed over his face. He placed it 
almost reverently in the little hands, which closed 
lovingly around it, and hugging it close to his 
breast, with a deep sigh of weariness, Willie fell 
asleep. 

It was nearly three years since Dr. Cameron and 
Euth Edgestone had met. During all that time 
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she had never once applied to him, or reminded 
him of the promise he had made — a promise, how- 
ever, which neither had forgotten, and which she 
treasured as a sacred possession, though resolved 
never to claim it, except in a case of great 
emergency. 

He perfectly understood her reserve ; but as she 
did not apply to him, he kept aloof, having no time 
for mere idle visits. He heard of her through 
Miriam; and some rich friends of his, going to 
India for three years, were induced^ at his recom- 
mendation, to send their two children to her for 
that time. This paid her better than a dozen such 
pupils as she had hitherto had, and she felt richer 
and more independent of the world than she had 
ever done before. She wrote him a letter of thanks, 
simple and earnest, which he read twice, pon- 
dered over a little, then tore up. She had half 
hoped he would answer it, and for three days was 
in a flutter of expectation whenever the postman 
came to her door ; then she ceased to expect, and 
took herself to task for feeling wounded and disap- 
pointed. 

When Mrs. Charlton Leigh made grateful men- 
tion of his kind thought of her niece, he answered, 
gruffly, that " The parents of the children alone 
owed him gratitude, not Miss Edgestone, nor her 

aunt." 

o 2 
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Since that time he had heard nothing of her, 
until one evening baby came running up to him in 
the garden, hugging a big yellow book, and full of 
excitement at a wonderful visit he had paid that 
day, getting the more earnest as he saw that papa 
did not understand him. 

Fortunately nurse was by to explain. The visit 
had been to Miss Edgestone, who had expressed so 
great a wish to see him that Miss Drugh had got 
mamma to let nurse take him there. " And to be 
sure," she continued, encouraged by a softening look 
on her master s face, *' I never saw such a fuss made 
over a child before, just as if it had been the first 
baby she set eyes on — if she didn't hug him, and kiss 
him, and watch his face, as if she meant to get every 
look by heart, and talk to him like b, grown-up 
person, telling him, when she thought I was out of 
the room, that she had prayed for him every morn- 
ing and night ever since he was bom. But she 
seems a very sweet young lady, and carried him 
down to the cab in her own arms, and what was the 
greatest wonder of all, Master Willie, who is always 
so naughty and shy with strangers, took to her at 
once and kissed her without so much as being told, 
and wouldn't let go of her, and has done nothing but 
speak of her ever since.'^ 

Dr. Cameron having heard all in silence, laid his 
hand on the boy's head, and said more gravely tjian 
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the occasion seemed to warrant — " And so you have 
seen Euth Edgeston, Willie, I am glad of it — and 
that she remembers you in her prayers." Half an 
hour afterwards he was among his beloved books, 
and Huth was forgotten. 

It was fortunate for James Cameron that he had 
80 little time for idle thought. There is nothing 
like hard work for bracing and invigorating the 
mind, and keeping far from it sad thoughts or 
brooding regrets. Had it not been for these occa- 
sional vigils by Willie's sick-bed, he might never 
have realised how alone he was in the midst of home 
ties. Nowhere is woman more needed or her pre- 
sence more missed than at the bed of sickness, — 
how much more when the sufferer is a child ! He 
never sat there but a sense of desertion, of unnatural 
loneliness crept over him ; he missed the soft step, 
the gentle angel voice, the ready sympathy, the 
watchful devotion he had witnessed, aye, and wit- 
nessed every day, in other homes. Something, he 
felt, was wanting to the lives of both father and 
child — something that could never be theirs — and 
without which life was a dreary waste — sad enough 
for him — ^but how much sadder for that young life 
just beginning. It was for him ^he sorrowed 
most. 

To-night, however, as he sat watching the child's 
quiet sleep, whilst nurse went down to supper, he 
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did not feel alone; that name in the fly leaf of 
Willie's book had conjured up strange fancies and 
memories. In the place where the mother should 
have been, bending over the sleeping child, he saw 
a face he had not seen for nearly three years — pale, 
gentle, meek, — the face of Euth Edgestone. He 
remembered her as he had seen her first at Miriam's- 
bedside — so calm, so helpful, so resigned, unutter- 
able love and faith shining forth from the sad eyes. 
He remembered her as he had seen her last — 
deserted and alone. Alone, both were alone, he 
and she. Then sharp and agonising came the 
thought of what was and what might have been — one 
gentle presence filling up all that was wanting in 
his life and that of his child ! Nurse's entrance 
awoke him from his trance — it was a dangerous one 
— he knew it to be so ; it was the first time he had 
allowed the image of another to come between him 
and his wife, and as he walked slowly back to his 
study he resolved that it should be the last. But 
this did not satisfy his conscience — ^it was the first 
wrong he had done Winifred, even in thought; 
he had sworn to be true to her, to bear with 
her, and he had allowed an UHworthy thought to 
part them. 

He could not return to his books, he was ill at 
ease, and after pacing restlessly up and down for 
some time, he went to look for his wife. He found 
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her asleep on the drawing-room sofa; her head 
thrown back, her hair lying in bright wavy billows 
over the cushions, her cheeks flushed, her lips 
parted and smiling. 

Nothing could be imagined prettier or more girlish 
than the sleeper's face ; the doctor looked at it long 
€uid earnestly. — " Could there be any real harm, he 
thought, in anything so innocent and childish ? 
Why could they not be to each other what they had 
once been ? His heart went back with yearning 
regret to the first happy days of their marriage, 
when her confidence, if not her love, had been all 
his own. He had asked for so little, and even that 
little had been taken from him. Could nothing be 
done ! All her graver wrongs and shortcomings 
were for the moment forgotten ; he only wanted his 
child-wife back again — to feel the soft hand steal 
into his — ^to have her come nestling up to his side, 
laying her bright head on his shoulder — smiling up 
into his face. She was no longer for him the mother 
— only the wife ; and in the unconsciousness of sleep, 
her head pillowed on her white arm, her breast 
heaving gently beneath the light muslin dress, 
with flushed cheek and smiling lips, she seemed 
restored to him once more. With a rare impulse of 
fondness, he stooped and kissed her. She half 
awoke, let her arm drop from under her head, and 
with a quick movement turned her face away 
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murmuring peevishly, — "Don't, Willie, don't — go 
away! Can^t you leave mamma in peace, even 
when she's asleep?" The sound of her own 
voice roused her up ; she looked round and found 
herself alone. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Caroline Drugh was still a frequent visitor at 
the doctor's house, and was more than ever in favour 
with its mistress. With the doctor himself she was 
less foi*tunate ; do what she might she never seemed 
to advance a step in his regard; at the end of six 
months she was just where she had been the first 
day ; yet she had sworn to make him feel her power 
which no one had ever before resisted. But in vain 
did she lay herself out either to charm or wound 
him ; however pointed or stinging her words might 
be, he was invulnerable to her bitterest attacks ; the 
advantage she had once gained over him was the 
last. When she was in her gentle, more sober 
moods he was kind and even friendly in his cold, 
distant way : when she was witty, brilliant, pitiless, 
he seemed amused or shocked, gave her half mock- 
ing retorts or grave reproofs. Watching him closely, 
seizing every look and word so as to turn it against 
him, she saw nothing but strength and power — ^not 
a sign of weakness, not a vulnerable point which 
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< 
gave her the advantage. Insensibly their relative 

positions seemed changed, the more she felt com- 
pelled to own his strength, the more she realised 
her own weakness, and at times she felt something 
almost like fear at the thought of contending with 
that calm, ruthless will which knew not how to 
spare. By degrees, unconsciously to herself, her 
manner towards him changed ; she could be bitter, 
sarcastic, scornful still when others were by, but 
whenever she found herself alone with him she be- 
came silent and confused. Sometimes she was 
seized with a shuddering horror of his presence, 
the formal touch of his hand, the cold sound of his 
voice, thrilled her to actual agony, and an almost 
frantic longing for vengeance possessed her, so that 
she could hardly resist the impulse to curse him to 
his face, and then leave his house never again to 
enter it. There was something revolting to her 
proud vengeful spirit in this apparently friendly 
intercourse with the betrayer of her father — the 
man she had solemnly sworn to ruin and dishonour. 
What were the doctor's feelings towards her he 
could hardly himself have told ; he was divided 
between admiration and a certain mistrust that, 
reason with himself as he might, he could not 
banish from his mind. He thought her a clever 
woman; her conversation^ when it turned on serious 
subjects, interested him; yet he avoided her as 
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much as possible, felt an unaccountable relief at her 
absence, and nothing would have given him more 
pleasure than to hear that his wife had broken with 
her altogether, although a sense of loyalty to her as 
his guest, and a fear of doing her injustice, pre- 
vented his taking any steps towards parting them. 

Matters stood thus when one evening, as the 
doctor returned home, he was met at the garden- 
gate by Miss Drugh, who told him, in her usually 
cold indiflferent voice, that Willie was very ill, that 
his mother had been dreadfully frightened, the 
doctor had been sent for, but could not stay. ' He 
turned very pale and left her without a word. She 
returned to the drawing-room and sat down before 
the fire. The Richmond doctor had said it was a 
matter of life and death; she knew nothing of 
children's complaints, but he had said that if the 
fits continued there was every reason to fear the 
child would die. "James Cameron's child, who 
might grow up to be a comfort to him — the only 
thing in the world left him to love, the only thing 
her evil influence could not touch ! '* 

Several times Winifred addressed her, but she did 
not hear, yet not a sound from without escaped her; 
at every step on the stairs, every time the nursery 
door opened, she started, and a cold shiver ran 
through her. 

So passed more than an hour of listening and 
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waiting; then the slow heavy step for which her 
heart more than her ear had been listening was 
heard descending the stairs, and the doctor entered. 

" How is he ? '* asked Winifred, eagerly. " Has 
he had another fit? " 

" Yes ; one that I thought would be his last — ^he 
suffered dreadfully." The father spoke in a tone of 
suppressed emotion. 

"Oh, poor little fellow! How glad I am that 
I was not there, I could not bear it — it was so 
dreadful. I thought every moment he would die.'* 
And she shuddered nervously. " And is he really 
better ? " • 

"Yes; all danger is now over, thank God." 

" Thank God ! " echoed Miss Drugh, in a tone of 
deeper, more intense thankfulness than even his 
own. He turned to her in surprise. 

She still sat before the fire, her eyes fixed upon 
it; she seemed unconscious of having spoken aloud. 

Such depth of feeling in one usually so cold, 
startled and perplexed him ; but he was too anxious 
to give it more than a passing thought. He sat up 
with Willie the first part of the night; then, as he 
slept soundl3% and there was no further cause for 
fear, he left him to the care of nurse, and retired to 
his study, there to spend the next few hours in hard 
work. Towards morning, feeling cold and tired, he 
closed his books, put by his writings, and went to 
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catch a few hours' sleep. On his way up he paused 
at the nursery door, listened; then, hearing no 
sound, went in. All was quiet. Willie was asleep, 
and so was nurse, soundly and peacefully, in 
the arm-chair ; there was no keeping her awake, as 
she said, "when the sleep was on her." Fortu- 
nately, she had not been wanted ; if she had, the 
case would have been the same. But she was not, 
as he had supposed, the only watcher, for, kneeling 
by "Willie's little bed, in the attitude of prayer, was 
a motionless figure wrapped in a loose white dress- 
ing-gown, which he recognised at once. " Miss 
Drugh ! " he said, in an astonished underbreath. 

She slowly removed her face from her hands and 
looked up at him, not startled, not confused, but 
with a far-off inscrutable look that seemed the 
reflexion of some solemn thought from which his 
voice had roused her. As the light of the candle he 
held, shading it with one hand so that it might not 
fall on the child's face, fell the more fully upon 
hers, he saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

She rose quietly to her feet. ** I beg your par- 
don ; but I thought nurse might have fallen asleep; 
I know she sometimes does ; and baby might want 
something. I could not sleep, and so I came. 
I beg your pardon," she repeated, humbly. " Good- 
night ; " and she left the room, closing the door 
noiselessly behind her. 
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There was something in this secret act of devo- 
tion to the stranger's child that touched the doctor 
deeply, and from that hour his opinion of his 
strange guest underwent a change. His former 
suspicions, the hitter words in which he often felt a 
double meaning, though too straightforward and 
plain-speaking himself to seize it; the dark, dan- 
gerous look in her eyes that had so often startled 
him with a vague sense of evil — all faded before the 
reality of that bedroom scene. With his opinion 
his manner changed, it became kind and gentle ; he 
no longer avoided her ; and watching her now as a 
friend instead of a judge, he felt sure that she was 
unhappy ; and always more ready to blame himself 
than others, he took himself to task for the suspi- 
cions that were now fast changing to interest. He 
had sworn once, never to turn from the orphan, to 
be a father to the fatherless, a friend to the friend- 
less. Did this young creature, apparently so alone 
in the world, need a friend ? Perhaps he could be 
of use to her ; perhaps if he sought her confidence 
she would give it him. Sometimes, when they 
happened to be alone, she had looked at him as if 
she half wished to speak. He regretted the year 
that had been lost, and resolved to seize the first 
opportunity of gaining her confidence, and oflFering 
his sympathy. 

One evening, knowing that his wife had gone to 
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pay a visit some miles from town, and could not be 
liome till late, supposing, too, that Miss Drugh had 
accompanied her, he went out into the garden, glad 
to have it all to himself for once. Solitude and his 
own thoughts, which were chiefly devoted to his 
science, were always his best company, and he 
paced up and down the drive for more than an hour ; 
then strolled away under the trees to a little rise 
which commanded a pleasant view over the river. 
In a brown study, as usual, his eyes bent on the 
ground, he did not at first perceive that some one 
had got the start of him, until, looking up, he saw 
Miss Drugh standing not a dozen paces oflf, her face 
turned away from him towards the river. 

His first impulse was to beat a retreat, and get 
back to his own room, secure from intrusion for the 
rest of the evening; but there was something in her 
attitude, in the hushed, rapj look of her face, that 
drew him irresistibly to her. Here' was the very 
opportunity he had sought, and, though he shrank 
from intruding upon her solitude, he resolved not to 
lose it ; so he went up to her and stood by her side. 
Then, as she still seemed unaware of his presence, 
he said, gently, *' Good evening, Miss Drugh," 

She started violently at the sudden unexpected 
greeting, and for the moment completely lost her 
self-possession : for the first time in her life, per- 
haps, she was betrayed into a genuine girlish blush. 
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which deepened as she met his kind look and the 
smile so rare at all times, so much more rare of late 
— almost exclusively reserved for Willie and one or 
two of his patients. The consciousness that the 
quick hlood was rushing in a crimson flood over her 
face to her very temples, added to her confusion. 
Her heart swelled, and her temples throbbed. 
" What had brought him there ? Why did he not 
pass on, and leave her alone ? " She felt her lips 
quiver, and turned aside. 

" I am afraid I startled you ; but it was uninten- 
tional. I thought you had accompanied Winifred." 

She mastered her emotion sufl&ciently to give him 
a connected answer, then moved away in the direc- 
tion of the house. 

He walked on at her side in silence. When they 
reached the porch, he cast a wistful glance towards 
the study-window: she seemed to guess his 
thoughts, for she said, in her usual sarcastic tone, 
" Pray don't let me detain you. Dr. Cameron ; I 
know that you are longing to get back to your books, 
and have no wish to force my company upon you." 

"Does that mean that you would prefer being 
alone ? " 

"Solitude is only a pleasant companion for tlie 
happy or the ambitious. I am neither.' 

" Then I need not apologise for my intrusion, and 
you will bear with my dull company a little longer ? " 
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"You are more polite or less sincere than I thought," 
she said, coldly and without looking up. " If you 
had said, * You will excuse my attendance, and let 
me get back to my study,' I should have understood 
you better. I find it quite natural that you should 
avoid me ; but that you should oflFer to waste even 
five minutes of your leisure ijpon me, out of mere 
politeness, surprises me, I own." 

He detected a covert reproach in her words, and 
his heart smote him : for a whole year he had 
avoided her constantly and openly. She went on : 
"I am sorry if I misjudged you, but I thought 
the case stood thus: — Knowing the ladies out oi 
the way, and sure of having the garden to yourself, 
you venture out; and, arriving by chance at the 
spot where we met — ^for I don't think the most 
beautiful view in the world would tempt you a step 
out of the beaten path — ^you found, to your no 
small dismay, that you were not, as you had 
hoped, alone. That you resisted your first impulse 
to get out of my way, and put your study door 
between us, is what surprises me. What do you 
say to my view of the case ? Can you altogether 
deny it ? " 

' Not at all ; it is all true, but not all the truth. 
If I had wished to escape, I am afraid my politeness 
would not have prevented me.'* 

" Then what prevented you ? " she asked, stopping 

VOL. II. p 
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short, and fixing upon him a look that would have 
disconcerted any other man. 

" The wish to speak to you." 

"About what?" 

" Yourself." 

She turned sharply round, drew a quick, hard 
breath, but said nothing. 

" I have long wished to say something," he con- 
tinued ; " may I say it now ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" That, situated as you are, without home, without 
near ties, you may perhaps stand in need of a friend." 

" And it is your friendship you would offer me ? '* 
The words came slowly, painfully, one by one. 

" If you will accept it." He spoke with the proud 
humility of one who knows that what he offers is 
worth something. 

" But you know nothing of me. You do not even 
know whethel: I am worthy of the friendship you offer." 

" I do not ask that ; but only whether you stand 
in need of it." 

She did not answer, or even look at him, but 
straight before her, with the dark, inscrutable e?:- 
pression in her eyes that had so often troubled him. 
Then she walked slowly on, until they stood once 
more under the shadow of the trees, when she 
stopped. "Before there can be friendship, there 
must be confidence," she said, in a low, suppressed 
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tone. " If I give you my confidence, you will with- 
draw 3'our offer of friendship." 

He started ; and as his former suspicions reyived, 
he thought of Winifred, and hesitated. She noticed 
the sudden change in his countenance, though he 
was himself unaware of it, and smiled bitterly. 
"You are clear-sighted, Dr. Cameron: you have 
mistrusted me from the first hour we met; you 
suspected, you shunned me — ^you did well ; and 
now you offer me your friendship. What have I 
done to alter your opinion ? What have you done 
that I should give you my confidence, and look 
upon you as a friend ? " 

He felt the truth of her words, and answered 
gently, " Nothing ; you are right : I have forfeited 
all claim to be of service to you. Forgive me for 
speaking as I have done, and for mistrusting, be- 
cause I did not understand you." 

" And you never will ! " She turned upon him 
fiercely, her hands clenched, her lips pale and 
quivering. "If you had begun life as I did, with 
the brand of shame upon you, your name accursed, 
every sacred feeling and affection outraged, you 
would understand me better; for friendship there 
must be sympathy, and that there can never be be- 
tween us — never ! " 

" Why not ? " he asked, bluntly. 

" Because you are as far from me as heaven from 

p 2 
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hell ; because you think yourself as far above the 
world's attacks as I know myself to be below them. 
Strong in your own uprightness, you defy the world, 
and fancy yourself safe from every breath of suspi- 
cion ; but the time may come when you will find your- 
self mistaken — when you will find that it is not 
only the guilty who suffer — when you will see how 
powerless is your own strength against the fate that 
pursues you; then, when you stand alone, guiltless but 
disgraced, without past, present, or future, without 
faith in man, in God, or yourself, lowly and broken- 
hearted, offer me your friendship, and I will accept 
it, for then only can there be sympathy between us/* 

Her wild words, her burning looks, the depth of 
passion that spoke in every tone, affected the doctor 
unpleasantly : simple and straightforward himself, he 
<30uld only deal with plain facts. " It is of yourself, 
not of me, I would have you speak," he said, gentlj 
but coldly. 

" And what if there should be a connection be- 
tween your life and mine — ^your future and my past ? 
You are a great man, I am nothing; yet our lives 
started from the same point, only that mine ceased 
where yours began; you have lived to forget, I to 
remember; you have devoted your life to the living, 
I to the dead.*' 

The last words were sad, soft, and low, so low as 
to be almost inaudible; and drawing from her 
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bosom a locket, hung by a black ribbon round her 
neck, she placed it open in the doctor's hand ; then 
shuddering, and half a&aid of what she had done, 
she covered her face with her hands. 

What had been her object in this revelation? 
She hardly knew ; she had followed a blind impulse 
throughout — an impulse that urged her to humble 
and to crush him, to force from him some sign of 
weakness, of shame or remorse, that she might 
triumph, if but for a moment, in her vengeance. It 
was impossible that he could look upon that face 
unmoved; his unalterable calm must break down 
before that silent witness of the past. How would 
it affect him ? She had tried it as a last resource ; 
but now that she had a chance of looking upon his 
emotion, her courage gave way, and, trembling, she 
hid her face in her hands. There was a long 
silence. " Would it never be broken ? " She heard 
the singing of the birds in the branches overhead, 
the soft whisper of the wind through the trees, the 
distant murmur of the river. She was waiting for 
some exclamation of surprise, of horror, of grief, 
but none came ; would he never speak ? Yes, he 
spoke at last> but with his usual calmness and more 
than his usual sternness. 

" What has been your object in this ? " 
She looked up ; his eyes, cold and searching, were 
bent, not upon the portrait, but on her. He re- • 
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turned her the locket, and, as she did not answer, 
went on. " Did you know of this before ? When 
you came first to my house, did you know of it ?" 

Where were the signs of weakness, of shame, or 
of sorrow she had counted upon? She felt that she 
had made a fatal mistake; instead of getting a 
fresh hold over him, she had placed herself in his 
power, she had given him a right to question and 
condemn. 

" I cannot understand your conduct," he said, 
after waiting in vain for an answer. '* Why did you 
not tell me of this before ? It was unfair both to 
yourself and me." 

" Unfair ! " she burst forth at last, stamping with 
her foot, while the suppressed fury of years looked 
out from her eyes. " Unfair, and to you ! You ask 
me what brought me here ? I will tell you — ^my fate ; 
the same fate brought me to your home that brought 
you to ours, an outcast and a fugitive — ^that drew 
my wretched father's heart to you, and then placed 
him at the mercy of the only man who could know 
none — ^that made you his judge and betrayer, and 
then wrung from him, dying and broken-hearted, 
the blessing upon which you have ever since traded. 
Now do you wonder that I rejected your friendship, 
or that I said there could be no such thing as sym- 
pathy between us ? " 

His eye met hers, calm, grave, and unflinching as 
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before ; the storm of passion had passed harmlessly 
by, powerless either to wound or soften him. 

" No ; but I wonder that, feeling as you do, you 
should have entered my house, won the affection of 
my wife, and even gone so far as to allow me to 
offer you a friendship that in our relative X30si- 
tions was a mere idle mockery. You have done 
very wrong, and have placed yourself in a false 
position." 

She laughed bitterly. " A false position ! yes, it 
would be a false position for your wife, your sister, 
or any other woman who had one to keep up ; but 
you forget that I have none. You said just now 
that I seemed to stand alone in the world, without 
home, kindred, or friends* Do you think that, 
knowing what I do, any one would own me, or hold 
out to me a friendly hand ? Do you think that any 
respectable man would marry me, any respectable 
house take me in ? Mrs. Leigh taunted me with a 
want of ambition — as if God ever gave talent with- 
out ! If I were anyone but the murderer's daughter, 
I could be great : I have it in me, I know I have ; 
but I dare not. I dare not court inquiry; if the 
guilt had been mine I could brave, defy, outlive it ; 
but they shall not drag him from his unhallowed 
grave, and wreak their hate and envy upon the 
dead." 

She paused, gasping and quivering, and wrung 
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her hands despairiiigly. She would not have owned 
even to herself the passionate craving for sympathy 
that had urged her to speak as she had done ; and 
when the stem voice hroke at last, and he said, in a 
tone of unmistakeable pity, " Poor child," it was 
almost more than she could bear ; revenge was for 
the moment dead ; a new feeling not less powerful 
was at work. " Yes, I am poor," she said, but no 
longer bitterly. " I have no present, no future, no 
past ; others who are alone in the world, who have 
lost those who were dear to them, can at least re- 
member and be comforted : for me even memory is 
accursed, and yet I can't forget — oh! how I wish I 
could ; can't you teach me, you who seem to have 
found it so easy ? " 

" No, I have not forgotten," he answered, gently, 
** why should I ? He loved me as a son, and I loved 
and reverenced him as a father. I owe him too 
too much to forget. Those were happy days," he 
added, his voice softening more and more — " hap- 
pier than you or I can ever know again." 

" Would you recall them ? " she cried, choked with 
emotion, and her words coming in quick short 
gasps. " Oh, would you ? " Trembling, unable to 
stand, she had sunk on her knees almost at his feet, 
and now raised to him her clasped hands and dark 
passionate eyes full of agonised entreaty. " Say 
that you would — say so, for mercy'*s sake, and I can 
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forgive you — say that you would recall the past, 
that if you could have your life over again you 
would spare your benefactor, your father ; that if he 
now stood before you guilty and miserable, you 
would have mercy on him, and would shield instead 
of denouncing him ; say this, and remove the burden 
of hate and vengeance from my soul. You cannot 
undo the past, but you can regret it : that is all I 
ask." 

She had not once removed her eyes from his face ; 
she saw his brow contract ; she knew that her words 
had struck home ; she felt that in avowing a mistake 
he would be giving her an advantage over him, put- 
ting himself into her power, placing them more on 
a level ; by lowering himself in her eyes he would 
raise her in her own ; the wrong she had done him 
would appear less great, the confession of it less 
hard ; in granting her forgiveness, she could claim 
his ; the rest was easy : a new life would begin for 
her — a life of atonement ; a compromise would have 
been made between the living and the dead. " Was 
he relenting?" Her very life seemed to stand still 
and hang suspended on his next words ; they came 
low, sad, but unhesitating. " A duty performed is 
not a thing to be repented of; were I placed in the 
same circumstances, God would, I hope, give me 
strength to do as I did. Private feeling must not 
interfere with the ends of justice : right is right, 
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and wrong wrong; there can be no compromise 
between the two." 

The struggle was over; she had lost her last 
hope, and, worn out with emotion, seemed sen- 
sible of but one feeling — ^that of humiliating defeat. 
" What shall I do ?" she said, drearily, and sneaking 
to herself, but he heard her. 

"Do as I have done," he answered, earnestly. 
*' Do you think I have suflfered less than you ? Yet 
you say that my life has been a useful and honour- 
able one. Yes, thank God, it has. Happiness has 
nothing to do with the true aim of life, which is to 
live for others, not for yourself. Take your life 
then humbly at God's hands, not as a burden, but a 
mission. You are without home or friends : see, in 
the whole suflFering world, your brethren ; they wiU 
not disown you. You cannot be famous, but you 
may be sublime. You have one Friend who will 
never forsake you ; live for Him. Will you try ? " 

" If I could forget the past," she said, mournfully; 
"but who will help me to do that ?" 

" God, when you have learned the yet harder lesson 
—to forgive." 

She did not answer. He left her, and walked up 
and down, glad of a few moments of quiet thought 
and reflection. The recent revelation, so sudden 
and unexpected^ had been a great shock. He could 
not, as Caroline had thought, look upon the face of 
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the only man who had, perhaps, ever really loved 
him, unmoved ; but towards Dr. Westthorpe's daugh- 
ter his first feeling had been one of indignation. 
Anything like deception revolted him. She had 
come under an assumed name into his house, 
gained an influence over his wife, he feared, for no 
good purpose, and, instead of telling him the truth, 
at last, in a simple, straightforward way, had worked 
upon his feelings and got up a scene. But there 
was no resisting the truth and passion of her sorrow, 
and looking at her now, crushed and almost broken- 
hearted, suffering for the sin of another, he went 
back to the day he had last seen her — a spoilt, 
loving child, clinging to the doomed father's breast. 
How different would her life have been if that father 
had lived ! and it was his hand that had robbed her 
of him. Poor, homeless orphan, for whose sake all 
other orphans had been sacred in his eyes, for whom 
he had worked through many weary years, until 
shilling by shilling he had got together the sum of 
five thousand pounds, the sum for which the un- 
happy father had staked his life ! . That father had 
been a parent to him; his child should not know 
want whilst he could work for her. All he had ever 
been able to learn about her was that she had been 
adopted by an aunt, whose name the family lawyer, 
from whom he got his information, was bound by 
oath not to reveal. It was through him the money 
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had been transmitted to her; but finding out, or 
perhaps guessing, from whom it came, she had sent 
it back with cruel, bitter taunts, asking him if he 
thought to pay with gold the debt that the orphan's 
tears had been swelling up against him through long 
years, and which could only be paid when the 
daughter's curse had cancelled the father^s blessing. 

So the sum for which he had worked so hard, 
living in poverty and obscurity, and denying himself 
too often the common necessaries of life, had been 
rejected with scorn ; but it was still sacred in his 
eyes, and though it would have been everything to 
him just then, when capital alone was wanting to 
get him on, not a shilling went to his own use. It 
was at that time he got the character for parsimony 
and avarice that had stuck to him ever since. 

Strange, indeed, as she had said, was the fate that 
had brought them together after the lapse of so 
many years. He did not excuse her conduct, but 
he pitied and would gladly have served her-r-but 
how? To a man of his proud, uncompromising 
nature, there was something revolting in the thought 
of anything like friendly intercourse between him 
and the woman who had deceived and insulted him. 
One course alone seemed open to them — ^let them 
part in peace ; the world was wide enough for both. 
She had rejected his friendship, as she had rejected 
his help, and she had done well ; their paths lay 
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henceforth wide apart — the wider the better; they 
need never meet again. She had decided for the 
best. 

He drew a deep breath, and a load seemed lifted 
from his mind. He approached her once more, and 
stood looking down upon her in silence. " Yes, she 
must go; her presence was irksome — intolerable; 
the sight of her, the soimd of her voice, the touch 
of her hand, would be agony, reviving ghastly me- 
mories of the past, tearing open the festering wound 
that he had tried to believe closed for ever. What 
was she doing there at his feet ? She had deceived 
and wronged him : he recalled every galling taunt, 
every dark look, every bitter unjust reproach. He 
Ijft her for the second time, walked slowly to the 
end of the path and back, looked at her, at the calm 
evening sky ; then stooping towards her, and speak- 
ing softly, so as not to startle her, he said, " Thank 
you for telling me at last what would have been so 
much better had I known sooner : you have given 
me your confidence, will you give me your friend- 
ship, which I have done nothing to forfeit, whatever 
you may think of me ? I speak in the name of him 
who was a father to both. Will you forgive the 
past ? — he would have had it so, Caroline." 

At the old familiar name, so strangely familiar in 
his mouth, he saw her shudder convulsively, and 
bend her head lower. He corrected himself with a 
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sigh, and in a sadder tone. "He would have had 
it so, Miss Drugh ; our common misfortune should 
be a bond of sympathy between us : he was a father 
to me; be to me a sister. I had one once, and 
loved her very dearly, but God took her from me. 
I did not murmur — I dared not. Will you take her 
place? Will you let me help you to a new life? 
Give me your hand — let me be your brother." 

She looked up at him as he stood before her, his 
hand outstretched, his eyes bent on her, kind and 
earnest ; she looked at the grey hair that one week 
of anguish had had power to turn — at the stooping 
form once so proudly erect — at the stern face scarred 
and furrowed with care. If she could at that 
moment, by giving her life, have restored to him hi? 
youth, have cancelled for him the past, and its great 
sorrow, she would have given it. " You are very 
good," she said, humbly, " but you don't know all, or 
you would not speak so." 

" I want to know nothing," he answered, eagerly, 
guessing from her words some wrong done to him- 
self. "For the past you have to answer to God 
alone ; leave it in His hands, and begin life afresh 
without it." 

A thrill of such joy as she had never known before 
made her heart bound, and her cheek glow. Oh ! to 
put her future into that hand, that gentle helping 
hand, to rest in his friendshix) and protection, safe 
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from the storms and malice of the world ; to follow 
in his steps, to raise herself to a level with him, 
instead of trying to drag him down to her ; to take 
the hand held out to her, and brighten with a sister's 
affection the life to which had been granted no other 
love ! He was waiting for her answer. She rose 
from her prostrate attitude at his feet, and, drawing 
herself up to her full height, looked him steadily in 
the face. Whatever feelings had been' at work 
during that breathless pause, they had hardened her 
features into stone. 

" James Cameron," she said, slowly and delibe- 
rately, " the friendship you offer might be easy to 
you — ^it would be impossible to me. You have wrung 
from me my confidence ; forget that it was ever 
given ; forget that I am Philip Westthorpe's daugh- 
ter. We are henceforth to each other what we were 
before — strangers." 

" This is your final decision ? " 
" Yes." 

" I am sorry for it, but I respect your feelings. 
There only now remains the alternative — ^we must 
part here and never meet again." 

She started ; she had not foreseen this. She had 
thought that everything would be as before, and had 
not dreamt of a sentence of banishment. 

*' Never ? " she repeated in a faint broken voice. 
" Never, unless your feelings change, and you can 
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look upon me as a friend. Between us there must 
be perfect confidence and friendship, or nothing. 
Should God or your own heart teach you the sublime 
lesson of forgiveness ; my home, my protection, are 
yours. Nothing can ever change my feelings to- 
wards the daughter of my first friend and bene- 
factor." 

He paused ; but there was a cold fixedness of ex- 
pression in the eyes still raised to his, that told him 
that her resolution was final ; and he resumed in his 
usual grave, business-like way, " I leave for town 
now ; when I return to-morrow evening, I must not 
find you here. Good-bye, and may God bless and 
protect you." He again held out his hand, but as 
she did not take it, he let it drop to his side, and, 
bowing formally, left her. 

Not until he had got to some distance did she 
move her eyes from the spot where he had stood, 
and turn them with a dull blank gaze towards the 
path he had taken. He was walking very slowly — 
more slowly even than usual, and with his head bent 
lower : a turn in the path — an intervening bough — 
and he would be gone, and she would never look 
upon his face again — never ; he had said so ! She 
shivered, and passed her hand over her eyes to clear 
from them the gathering mist — ^nothing must inter- 
cept that last look! It was over — ^he had passed out 
of sight; but her ear was still strained to catch the 
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sound [of his retreating footsteps, growing fainter 
and fainter until it ceased altogether. Then the 
stony look on her face changed to one of storm and 
passion, and with a sharp cry she flung herself down 
upon the earth, crushing her face into the long 
grass, wet with the heavy evening dews. She knew 
it all now ! — ^why she had watched his every look, 
hung upon his every word, heen so restless in his 
absence, so tortured by his presence — why his cold- 
ness had maddened her, goading her to cruel taunts 
and insults — ^why she had staked her all, even the 
vengeance that had once been her life, upon the 
chance of one kind look, one gentle word — ^why she 
dared not accept the friendship that she would have 
purchased with her life. Her rage, her despair, her 
shame, her remorse — she understood it all now ! In 
her blind impatience she had prayed for something 
to love, and the God who had denied her every 
other prayer had answered this. It is hard enough 
to have to face the world's scorn, but there is no 
shame so agonizing as to have to despise yourself. 
Caroline Drugh, who had hitherto held her head so 
high, now lay along the earth, turning in sickening 
horror from the face of day. The curse she had 
sent forth had come home at last to roost ! She 
heard the sound of carriage wheels along the 
drive ; he was going, and she would never see him 
again. She did not move ; she lay like one dead— 

VOL. II. Q 
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rigid, motionless— -how long, she never knew; it 
might have been hours, or only minutes ; in such 
moments as these, time ceases to be. 

At last the sound of her own name roused her ; 
she fancied to have heard Winifred's voice calling 
her before, but only faint . and far off, as if in a 
dream. She woke to a sensation of cold and stiff- 
ness in all her limbs ; every faculty seemed numbed 
and paralysed ; it was with difficulty she could rise. 
Naturally strong and unaccustomed to pain, the 
sense of bodily suffering for the moment deadened 
every other; thought was a dreary blank; she 
neither thought nor felt, but walked mechanically to 
the house, with heavy, listless tread. Winifred was 
full of complaints — of the cold, the length of the way, 
the slowness of the horses, and her own fatigue. It 
was not until she lay upon the sofa, and nurse had 
brought her a cup of tea, that she began to revive, 
and talked for herself and her companion, whose 
silence she did not even notice, being used to her 
odd ways. 

" How I wish you had been with me," she said ; 
" the way would not then have seemed so long. I 
hate paying visits; they talked of nothing but 
servants and children. I was quite worn out. But 
you will come with me to-morrow, to Mrs. Leigh, 
won't you ? Dr. Cameron says that I must call 
upon her ; she has just returned from the German 
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Spa ; and it is so dreadful to go alone, she talks so 
fast, and asks so many questions." 

Caroline said something about having to return 
home early the next morning. She spoke quietly 
and composedly, as usual, but a certain harshness 
and constraint in the tone made Wini&ed look up. 
** But you are not going for any length of time ? " 
she asked, puzzled and alarmed. '* You will return 
in the evening, won't you ? You promised me a long 
visit this time, and I am so dull alone ; it is very 
imkind of you to go, and I am sure it must be 
much pleasanter here than in those poky little 
Hammersmith lodgings." 

" It is no matter of choice — ^I must go." 

" And why must you, when you promised me to 
stay ? When will you come back ? " 

"Never." 

Winifred jumped up from the sofa, pale and 
trembling. " Never ! " she repeated ; " what is the 
matter? Where are you going? I don't under- 
stand.'' 

" There is nothing to understand ; it is simple 
enough. Ask your husband ; he will tell you." 

" My husband ! '' She shrank back, looking more 
frightened than ever. " What has he to do with 
it ? Did he tell you to go away ? " She had uncon- 
sciously hit upon the truth. 

Caroline hesitated, but only for a moment. There 

Q 2 
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was a sharp struggle between her evil and better 
nature, but it was brief; she felt that now, at the 
ninth hour, before passing out of James Cameron's 
life, and losing the hold she had on the poor, wedk 
creature before her, it still lay in her power to undo 
much of the harm she had done. She had only to 
speak the truth, to represent Winifred's husband as 
what she knew him to be, noble, generous, and 
good, to own the dishonourable part she had 
played, to set everything in its true Ught, to open 
the wife's eyes to his devotion, his love, his indul- 
gence, and she might yet be brought to see the 
folly of her conduct in estranging herself from him, 
her best friend ; and the influence that had been 
so fatal might be used for good, for this once, at 
least, before* it was too late. What if she were to 
forego her vengeance, and go her way, dropping 
quietly out of his path as he had intended ? He 
had been generous; she could be more generous 
still. Then sharp and sudden came the question. 
What had so softened her heart towards him, that 
she now placed his honour and welfare before her 
own ? It was not remorse or pity for the woman 
she had so cruelly wronged ; had she seen her lying 
dead at her feet, she would have turned from her 
without a pang. It was not religion or a sense of 
honour; they had never before stood in the way of 
her will. There was but one feeling that had power 
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to soften her, and which, in its hlind recklessness, 
was so near akin to hate, that it was no wonder if 
she had been deceived. 

Playing with the black ribbon round her neck, as 
she did in all moments of excitement, she clutched 
at it so violently that it broke, and the locket rolled 
along the floor to Winifred's feet. She picked it 
up, and returned it. Caroline looked from it to her 
with a strange smile ; then, in a few words, she told 
her the history of her life, not stating plain facts, 
but giving a dark enigmatical version of it, that left 
on the listener's mind an impression of cruel wrong 
done by her husband to Miss Drugh's father, who 
had taken him a beggar from the streets, educated, 
adopted, and started him in life. The fear with 
which she had lately learned to regard him increased 
tenfold ; and when Caroline repeated her intention 
of leaving the next day, never to return, she fielt 
utterly forlorn and deserted. 

" Don't leave me," she cried, stretching out 
her hands imploringly ; " I am so afraid. I dare 
not be left alone with him. I always knew that 
he was hard and severe — Mrs. Joyce said so from 
the first, and wondered how I could have mar- 
ried him ; but I never thought he was so bad, so 
cruel." 

" Bad — cruel," repeated Caroline, mechanically ; 
yes, she had called him so herself ; she had taunted. 
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{gid insulted him, and he had forgiven her. She 
recalled his face as she had seen it last, hent on her 
in kindness and compassion ; he had asked her to 
he his sister, and she sat quietly hy and heard him 

word in his defence. 

. '^ Oh, dear ! it will he so dreadfully dull without 
you,'' went on Winifred, who, incapahle of sympathy, 
was only thinking of herself. ^' I am sure he only did 
it to spite me ; it is very unkind of him — and when 
he knows, too, how weak my nerves are. I shall 
be just as I was at Aunt Deborah's; sometimes 
I felt as if I were going mad — ^it was dreadful. 
X ani sure I should have died if I had stayed long. 
I had such strange fancies, and I could not sleep 
at night, and when I did I had such frightful 
dreams/' 

. " Dreams ! you are fortunate only to have them 
to trouble you ; that is soon remedied : a few drops 
of opium and you will sleep well, and have dreams 
more beautifal than any reality could be; you 
should try it, — I often bave, not to escape from bad 
dreams but worse thoughts.*' 

• " Yes, I remember I took it once, and had such 
strange, beautiful dreams; but it is dangerous, 
isn't it ? " 

; " Perhaps, if you value life. I don't ; a few drops 
more or less, what matter ? In the one case, you 
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forget for awhile; in the other, you forget for 
€Yer/' 

If Caroline Drugh could have guessed how fatal 
a consequence her words would have, would sho 
have recalled them ? 

The next time that Winifred felt nervous and 
wakeful, she tried the remedy proposed, and found 
it efficacious. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



Ruth welcomed her lodger back with all the more . 
pleasure as she had prepared for her a little sur- 
prise. Now that, thanks to Dr. Cameron, she found 
herself so much more easy in her circumstances, it 
was no longer necessary for her to let her rooms ; 
nor would she have done so had not her sweet 
woman's instinfct, and thought for others rather 
than herself, told her that Miss Drugh would not be 
as comfortable elsewhere. There were so few who 
would understand her; — either they would be 
repelled by her cold, distant manners, and leave her 
entirely to herself, or they would force themselves 
upon her privacy, which would be worse stilL It 
must be owned that Caroline had done little to win 
any particular regard ; at one time Ruth had seemed 
to make some way with her ; but ever since her 
intimacy with Mrs. Cameron she had grown distant 
and reserved, was very little at home, and, when so, 
appeared less inclined for companionship than ever. 
This was no reason, however, why Ruth should turn 
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her off, now that she no longer stood in need of her 
help — at least, she thought not. She was of a very 
grateful nature, and could not forget how invalnahle 
had once been to her the assistance she could now 
do without. 

The curate's wife, a good, motherly, little busy- 
body of a woman, who liked Buth as much as she 
disliked her strange lodger — who had refused to cul- 
tivate her acquaintance — ^had more than once urged 
upon her the impropriety of letting lodgings, now 
that she was so comfortably off. "It was really 
only fair to the children, who paid so handsomely, 
to give them the use of a drawing-room ; and when 
her sister was going to marry into such a good 
house, too ! " 

Euth, who never answered on the impulse of the 
moment, thought the matter quietly over, and 
decided in favour of the lodger. Her conscience 
was quite at rest with regard to the children, — ^they 
could not be happier in the drawing-room than they 
were in the parlour; and as to dear Miriam, their 
lives were now so entirely distinct that the domestic 
arrangements of Elysium Terrace could in no way 
affect her. 

Miss Drugh stayed on, therefore, and at the end 
of the quarter Buth, finding herself in funds, turned 
her thoughts with much complacency to a new 
carpet and curtains for one of the rooms ; drawing- 
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room and parlour both wanted them equally, or, 
rather, the parlour the more of the two, the count- 
less dams of the faded drugget, and the limp, 
forlorn condition of the curtains, having long been 
an eye-sore to her. She so liked to have everything 
nice ; and then, too, she had a foolish little pride in 
showing to the world, and especially to Aunt Emily, 
how well she was getting on. It was not without a 
struggle, therefore, that she finally conceded them 
to the drawing-room, in spite of Mrs. Curate's 
indignant remonstrances, and pointed question as 
to what, in the name of fortune. Miss Drugh 
wanted with new furniture, when she was never at 
home to enjoy it ? Then, too, she again brought 
up the children, and what was due to them ; but as 
Buth did not see that either curtains or carpet could 
in any way conduce to their health and welfare, she 
adhered to her decision, and superintended the 
laying down of the carpet and hanging up of the 
curtains. 

This was the surprise she had prepared for her 
truant lodger, and it gave a double heartiness to her 
welcome, and double warmth to the pressure of her 
hand. She took the carpet bag from Jane, and 
herself carried it upstairs, anxious to witness the 
first surprise. She did not want thanks ; she only 
wished to see the dark, sad face lit up by even a 
passing gleam of pleasure; but she was disappointed. 
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Miss Drugh seemed altogether unconscious of 
any change, and equally unconscious of her pre- 
sence. She walked straight to the window, and 
stood there, evidently far more preoccupied with 
her own thoughts than with what was passing 
around her. 

. " Shall I send you up your tea ? " asked Buth, at 
last, betraying in her tone nothing of the disappoijpit- 
ment she felt. 

" Thank you, if you will be so kind,'* answered 
Miss Drugh, absently, and without turning round. 

Euth, meeting Jane on the stairs, told her to make 
^md take up Miss Drugh's tea. Now Euth always 
made the tea herself, — Caroline had once told her 
that no one ever made it so well; This was the 
first time she had deputed the important business 
to another; but she was a little out of sorts — 
wounded at Miss Drugh's cold, unfriendly greeting, 
vexed at the utter failure of the surprise by which 
she had hoped to give her pleasure. Scarcely, 
however, had Jane reached the kitchen when her 
mistress entered it. Ther6 was a faint flush on 
her cheek, and her voice was lower and more sub- 
dued than usual, as she said, ^^You can go and 
arrange the bed-room, Jane; I will make the tea, 
and take it up ? " 

" You take it up, miss ? " 

It was the first time her mistress had done such 
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a thing, and she was greatly scandalized; but as 
Miss Edgestone simply repeated that she would 
take it up, there was nothing for it but to submit. 

Buth found Miss Drugh still standing by the 
window, in the same attitude as when she had left 
her. She set down the tray, and was about to leave 
the room, when she was startled by a demand for 
fire. 

'* Fire ! " she repeated, in astonishment, for the 
evening was a very warm one. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," said Caroline Drugh,. 
looking round for the first time ; and, leaving the 
window, she advanced to the table, and sank heavily 
on the chair Buth had placed ready for her. "I 
thought it was Jane. But I should like a fire, I am 
very cold." And there was a shivering tremor in 
her voice that went to Buth's heart, and made her 
look at her anxiously. There was certainly some- 
thing amiss ; she did not look as usual. 

"I am afraid you are ill," she said, speaking 
calmly, so as not to alarm her. 

" 111 ? " She repeated the word several times, as 
if trying to seize a new idea. Then she looked up 
piteously into Buth's face. " Did you say that I 
was ill ? I don't know — ^perhaps I am. I was- 
never ill before in my life ; but the wind was cold^ 
and the grass so wet. If I get very ill, you must 
send me to the hospital. I am sorry to trouble you^ 
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but I did not know ; I feel so strange, and I hardly 
know what I am saying." 

As she spoke, her teeth chattered, and she 
shivered and shook so that it was with difficulty she 
got out her words. She pressed her hands over her 
eyes, and stopped short. She was trying to collect 
her thoughts, so as to speak coherently. 

" I wished to say something very much," she said, 
at last; "but I can*t remember." 

Her head sank into her hands, and there was a 
moment's dreary 'silence ; then she looked up, 
flushed and eager. 

" Oh, yes, I know. You must in no case send for 
Dr. Cameron — ^in no case. Do you understand ? 
He is very good — ^very ; but I must never see him 
again. He behaved very unkindly to my poor 
father. He was his pupil; and he loved him like a 
son — he couldn't help it. He is very good — ^very ; 
but we must never meet again. I think that is what 
I meant to say, but my ideas are all confused ; " and 
she pressed her hands on each side of her head, the 
pain in which was becoming intolerable. 

Buth was seriously alarmed, and would, at that 
moment, have given worlds to be able to send for 
the kind friend who had saved Miriam. It was the 
first thought that had flashed across her mind, and 
it had quieted her at once. Now the responsibility 
seemed great indeed. Friendless as Miss Drugh 
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was, she had no one to apply to ; and she was herself 
so inexperienced. 

None, however, would have guessed how uneasy 
she was who had seen her getting Caroline to bed, 
making use of the few simple remedies she knew, 
and sending Jane for the doctor. As she sat by the 
bedside, awaiting his arrival, her thoughts naturally 
enough flew back to the last time there had been 
sickness in the house. If only he were here now, 
how safe she would feel. But, in all probability, 
they should never meet again. It was three years 
since she had seen him. Three years ! How time 
had flown, and how much had happened since then. 
So much to be grateful for, she mentally added, as if 
in answer to some unuttered complaint, and in atone- 
ment for the involuntary sigh that had escaped her. 

The doctor at once pronounced it a fever. Buth 
told him of the visit to Bichmond, and her broken 
complaints of the " cold wind and wet grass." He 
presumed she had been out late in the garden, 
probably in thin shoes ; read the anxious listener a 
somewhat lengthy homily on the imprudence of 
wearing thin shoes; and then set to work in a 
thoroughly able, business-like manner. 

Caroline, roused from a sort of stupor into which 
she had fallen by the sound of a strange voice, 
heard him promise to call again in the course of the 
night, enjoining on Miss Edgestone, at the same 
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time, not to be frightened if the patient should be 
delirious, and even violent, as he half feared, but to 
keep the servant-maid within call, in case she should 

« 

need assistance. 

Confused as was the sick brain, it seized at once 
on the idea. Delirious ! Yes, in a few minutes she 
might be delirious — ^talking at random, having lost 
all control over her thoughts and words, with none 
but strangers around her. What might she not 
reveal in her temporary madness, — the stormy events 
of the last two days, the feelings, the emotions, the 
passions, the struggles. Was it not enough to be 
degraded in her own eyes ? must she also be degraded 
in the eyes of others? No; it should never be. 
She had battled with the world ; would it now be 
impossible to battle with herself? Gome what 
might, she would keep her brain clear. The weak- 
ness of a moment should not wring from her the 
fatal secret^ that only a few hours before had been 
one even, to herself — only a few hours before! 
She felt her mind once more wandering — drifting 
back to that garden scene; she could hear again 
the light swaying of the branches overhead ; she 
felt the cold air pass across her brow ; she felt the 
damp dews rising around her, as she knelt at his 
feet ; she was once more waiting for his answer — it 
had Tiot come yet ; he had not told her that they 
must never meet again — that was all a dream. The 
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striking of the drawing-room clock, soft and bell- 
like in itselfy but crashing with hideous discordance 
on her disordered brain, roused her with a start 
and thrill of agony. Was she delirious ? had she 
been speaking aloud? With a giant effort she 
dragged back her thoughts to the present — centred 
them on the sick room, on the sick bed — ^forced 
herself into a sitting posture, forced herself to look 
calmly round the room. Everything in it was weird, 
strange, unreal. The dim shaded lamp, the table 
on which it stood, the open book on the table, the 
sweet, shadowy face bending over the book — was 
this scene a phantom of the fever-laden brain — 
or the other ? The objects upon which her strain- 
ing eyes were fixed grew fainter — fainter, until they 
seemed to be vanishing altogether — and the swaying 
of boughs, the distant murmur of the river, the 
sighing of the wind, were beginning again. She 
knew that the fierce struggle of the last few minutes 
had robbed her of her remaining strength; if 
she relapsed into her fatal wanderings, it would be 
for good, and she had sworn to keep her brain 
clear. With a despairing gesture she stretched 
out her arms to the shadowy figure, that seemed 
now at such an immeasurable distance from her 
that it was but as a thin outline in the far distance; 
and, raising her voice to a shriek, she repeated three 
times, in a tone of wild supplication, the name of 
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^^ Buth ! " Tlife figure moved and rose, as'suiiiiiig 
grotesque proportions as it did so — now rising to 
th6 ceiling, dark and threatening, now sinking to the 
ground, now approaching, now standing still, now 
Tanishing altogether — ^the patient wondering vaguely 
whether it would take hours or nlinute^ for it to 
reach her side. Th^n suddenly it seemed to free 
itself from the surrounding shadows, and stood 
before her with sweet, calm, pitying face. This 
time, at lea&t, she felt sure that, it was no phantom. 
^^ Buth," she said again, in an 6ager, suppressed 
whisper. 

Buth renewed the cold bandages round her head, 
gave her a cooling draught, smoothed her pillows, 
And forced her gently back upon them ; then she 
sat down beside her, retaining one of the burning 
hands in her cool, soft grasp. 

"Don't go, Buth ; don't leave me. I must keep 
my brain clear — help me to keep it clear. Only say 
something ; speak to me ; let me hear your voice." 

Buth thought of a hymn she had learned to repeat 
to Miriam when she was ill ; she repeated it' now, 
in her low, tender voice. When she had finished,^ 
Miss Drugh said, imploringly — 

" Don't stop — go on ; let me hear jovl speak, it 
makes my brain so much clearer." She was still 
haunted by the 'one thought — the one awful 
necessity. 

VOL. n. B 
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Buth repeated certain texts, that were most 
soothing, most cahning, most comforting — texts that 
had heen to her like angel visitants, coming to her 
in hours of loneliness, of pain, of sorrow, and linger- 
ing by her until they had done their mission, until 
they had comforted and strengthened her. The 
fioly words, the low, quiet voice, passed like a cool 
breath over the fevered brain ; they were so far 
removed from the wild storm of passion that had 
lately agitated her, that, by degrees, it grew [less 
vivid, less torturing. Whenever Buth paused, she 
grasped her hand convulsively, and a mute, appeal- 
ing look prayed her to go on. 

So Buth repeated chapter after chapter, and 
gradually the straining eyes relaxed their look of 
fixed, agonised attention; the hand she held no 
longer throbbed and quivered; and when the clock 
struck, reminding her that it was time to give her 
another draught, she looked round at her, and to her 
surprise and inexpressible relief, Caroline was asleep. 

The doctor calling again, as he had promised, he 
was met at the door by Miss Edgestone, who told 
him that the patient had fallen into a deep though 
rather disturbed sleep. He shook his head incre- 
dulously, and stood for some time in silent contem- 
plation of the sleeper, hardly able to realise the 
fact. But when, on coming early the next morning, 
he found her in. the same deep, heavy sleep, he 
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owned that he had exaggerated the symptoms — ^that 
it had been a mere feverish attack, the result, 
probably, of a neglected cold, and that if she awoke 
in her senses all danger would be over. He 
evidently thought the case a very strange one, more 
especially when he afterwards found how the few 
hours' fever had preyed upon her, leaving her so 
weak that she could hardly lift a hand or speak 
above a whisper. 

The curate's wife having heard the news, which 
had travelled from house to house over the back 
garden wall, arrived, all bustle and pleasurable 
excitement; and, refraining from telling Buth, in 
these first moments of anxiety, that she looked upon 
it as a judgment for her obstinacy with regard to 
the carpet and curtains, carried off the chUdren, 
leaving in their stead a plentiful supply of calf s-foot 
jelly and lemonade, together with her homeopathic 
medicine-chest and a treatise upon the miraculous 
eflScacy of its contents in all cases, more especially 
those of fever. 

Euth nursed and watched over the poor friendless 
girl as tenderly as if she had been her sister. She 
waited on her, talked to her, read to her, threw off 
all her natural shy reserve, that she might be of the 
more use. 

To all the patient submitted with a dull apathy, 
that seemed neither pleasure nor gratitude. Once 

R 2 
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only she thanked her, with unsteady voice and 
averted face, for all her care of her, more especially 
that first night. "You don't know from what you 
saved me," was her final somewhat enigmatical 
remark, "or you would know, without my telling it 
you, how grateful I feel." 

It was not until she was able to leave her room 
and lie on the drawing-room sofa, and the doctor 
was surprised at her rapid convalescence — for she 
had a strong will, and had resolved to get well as 
soon as possible^ — ^that Buth could be induced to 
leave home for a couple of hours, to do some 
shopping, and pay her little pupils a visit. 

She was welcomed with boisterous shouts of joy, 
which proved how much she had been missed; 
indeed, it had been the great treat of each day to be 
allowed to pass the house at a certain hour and win 
a smile and nod from Buth. They now clung to her, 
hugging and kissing her, and asking a hundred 
questions about Jane, and the cat and kittens, and 
the canary bird, all of whom were evidently great 
favourites. Then they were sent into the garden to 
gather a nosegay for the " sick lady,*' which they 
<lid in the deepest silence, and with the half-shrink- 
ing awe with which illness always impresses child* 
ihood. 

When Buth entered her own drawing-room, with 
the flowers in her hand, and a light of subdued 
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gladness on her face, that made it very pleasant to 
look at, she found it empty, so also the bed-room« 
Perhaps Miss Drugh had gone down into the 
kitchen ? No; Jane was alone there, and could give 
no explanation of the mysterious disappearance, 
except that she had heard the door go, hut thought, 
to be sure, it was her mistress come back, so didn't 
trouble her mind about it. 

Had the invalid indeed been mad enough to go 
out, when the doctor had enjoined perfect rest and 
quiet? Buth went in several different directions, 
hoping to meet her, then hurried home, fearing she 
had returned and might be wanting her; but she was 
still absent, and did not come back for more than 
an hour. 

She bore Buth's gentle scolding with a good 
grace, laughed at her fears, declared that there was 
nothing like walking oneself into health, and that 
she was resolved to drop the tedious role of invalid, 
as there was nothing whatever the matter with her. 
She kept to her resolution, and though Buth waited 
in trembling anxiety for a relapse, there was none. 
Sometime indeed^ she fancied that the recovery 
was not as complete as Miss Drugh would have 
others believe; but as she felt that any remonstrance 
would be unwelcome, she kept her own counsel. 

As to what had been said, that first evening, about 
Dr, Cameron, it was never again referred to between 
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them, and Euth never knew how much was truth 
and how much the sick fancies of delirium. 

For the rest of the summer Miss Drugh stayed 
quietly at home, and completely changed her 
hitherto solitary mode of life. She no longer held 
aloof; on the contrary, she made quite one of the 
little family circle, and seemed of all things to dread 
most being alone. Of an evening, Euth, at her 
earnest request, would sit with her in the drawing- 
room, and Caroline would read to her for hours 
whilst she worked. In the day she would have the 
children with her, watch them at their play, hear 
them repeat their lessons, accompany them in their 
walks. Sometimes she would even busy herself 
with household matters, and she helped Euth in her 
work for the poor with a zeal and indefatigable 
application almost painful to witness. 

But Euth could not see that she looked the 
happier for all this. She smiled less than ever, and 
there was something in this enforced fulfilment of 
domestic duties, so contrary to the natural bent of 
her restless nature, that made Euth^s heart ache. 
But every attempt at anything like friendship, or 
even sympathy, was met by so decided a repulse, 
that she soon ceased to offer what would never, she 
felt, be accepted. Another change for which she 
could not account, was, that she very seldom now 
J^ang — never when she was alone. Euth often 
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thought with regret, as she sat opposite to her of an 
>evening, and saw her dark, sad face bent over a book, 
or some coarse, uninteresting work, of the days 
when, sitting alone in the little parlour, she had 
heard the mysterious lodger, then such a perfecl 
stranger, singing hour after houi', often far into thi 
night— now with wild passion, now softly, linger 
ingly, like angel-songs — and she could not but think 
that, lonely and joyless as her life seemed then, it 
was less lonely, less joyless, than it was now, with 
uncongenial companionship and occupation. Once 
she even ventured to ask, with gentle reproach, 
how she could give up what had once been such a 
source of pleasure — it seemed like giving up an old 
friend. Caroline hesitated, then said, as if answering 
ihe question to herself, — 

" It is equally impossible to sing when you feel 
too little or too much." 

Euth pondered over the ambiguous answer, and, 
though she did not quite understand it, it made her 
wish all the more that she might cheer and comfort 
her ; but that she felt could never be. 

In the autumn Euth took her little charges to the 
seaside. It was the first time she had left town 
without Miriam, and her thoughts went back to that 
last merry packing, when they had set to work so 
joyously, with a light heart and heavy purse, feeling 
themselves so rich with the money that had come to 
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them in so unexpected and, to her, so miraculoas a 
manner. Now she was richer still, but she was 
alone ; and the preparations once made amid such 
laughing and jesting, such wild excitement, on the 
one side, and quiet, sober happiness on the other, 
were now completed neatly and methodically, as a 
matter of course. There was no one to toss over 
the contents of the trunk just as she had finished 
packing it — ^no one to tease and torment her, making 
up in jokes what was wanting in help* Euth did 
not wish those days back,— it was better, much better, 
as it was ; but the first time of doing alone, what 
was once done in company, is always sad, and she 
felt it to be so. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Mr. Elsmore, incumbent of " All Souls," one of 
the most fashionable High Church places of worship 
in London, had fallen into ill health, and a milder 
climate for a couple of years had been insisted upon 
by the doctors. 

Mr. Elsmore was proud of his church, of it& 
fashion, its banners, its altar-decorations, its popu- 
larity, and was naturally anxious that a proper 
substitute should be found : it must not suffer in his 
absence — it must run no risk of degenerating; he 
must find some one who would attract. 

Mrs. Leigh attended his church, and was a 
favourite among favourites. It was even darkly 
rumoured that he had at one time (date unknown) 
consulted her as to the advisability of his exchang- 
ing the title of pastor and master for that of lord 
and master. Be that as it may, he valued her ns> 
an enthusiastic member of his church, and liberal 
contributor to all its embellishments. When, there- 
fore, she suggested Mr. Thornton as a golden bait 
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ivherewith to catch the wealthy and the great, he, 
well aware that his heavenly calling made him fisher, 
£iS well as shepherd of men, — ^indeed, it was in the 
former capacity he most excelled, — deigned to think 
the suggestion a good one, and acted upon it 
accordingly. 

This was another step on the social ladder for 
Cyril Thornton ; as Mr. Elsmore's substitute his ^ay 
was much higher, and as the head and centre of a 
fashionable congregation, his influence and authority 
were very great. Add to this, Mr. Elsmore had 
offered him the use of his house ; so that altogether 
he found himself in a very enviable position; and 
stepping daintily into the incumbent's shoes, found 
them a most pleasant and easy fit. 

It was six months since he had roamed with 
pretty Miriam Edgestone through the Alton woods. 
Only six months ! If you had asked him he would 
probably have answered — years, counting time by 
feelings instead of hours. It was summer then ; it 
is winter now — winter without, winter too, perhaps, 
within, but of that we know nothing, or should know 
nothing. We see men only as they appear, not as 
they are ; and as Cyril showed a calm proud front 
to the world, we have no right to probe deeper. He 
had lost his first love, and outlived his first great 
sorrow ; how he bore it, whether well or ill, it boots 
not to tell ; the record lies buried under those six 
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months, during which he ate and drank and slept 
and preached — in short, did all but dream. 

Yet he was changed, much changed since we saw 
him last, how or why we cannot pretend to say ; it 
would be absurd to assert that disappointed love 
-drove him from the moderate into the arms of the 
extreme High Church, or that it induced him to 
shave his whiskers, that glory and pride of his manr 
hood; or that it invested him with a cassock, and 
added half a dozen inches to the tail of his coat. 
No, we pretend nothing; we simply assert a fact. 
His preaching too had undergone a change ; it grew 
daily more flowery, more poetic, more doctrinal, and 
less charitable ; it was less gospel and more church, 
varied by occasional bursts of wrath and denuncia- 
tion that sounded well, and made on his hearers the 
pleasant effect of a mild electric shock. Six months 
before he would have hesitated to denounce the 
worst of sinners, fearing lest, whilst he preached to 
others, he himself might be "a castaway;" then, 
not unfrequently, the conclusion of a brilliant dis- 
course had been the words of the publican, " Pray 
for me, brethren ; pray that God may be merciful* 
unto me, a sinner." And the ladies had wept ! Now 
the tables were turned ; the ladies still wept, but it 
was at hearing themselves denounced as miserable 
sinners. This, however, in no way lessened his 
popularity — on the contrary. One more change we 
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have to record, a change in his manner towards 
women. At first shy and awkward, then gentle and 
reverential, when love for the one shed a halo around 
all ; it was now cold, indifferent, and supercilious ; 
he no longer offered homage, — he accepted it. His 
sternness of manner, however, far from repelling 
the gentle sex, was an attraction the more. Mr. 
Elsmore had advocated confession, and had set apart 
a room and certain hours in the week for that pur- 
pose ; Cyril Thornton, as his substitute, did the 
same, nor need we add that the number of his con- 
verts increased daily, and that to every soul that 
was gained, a dozen hearts were lost. 

Let us now pass over another six months. Mr. 
Elsmore was still abroad, Cyril still his substitute^ 
and more than ever run after; from popular he had 
become fashionable, which is at once an upward and 
downward step. He had published a volume of 
poems, which everyone bought, and no one read ; he 
was editor also of a High Church periodical, which, 
if a good work, was a decidedly bad speculation. 
The daily increasing expenses of the church too 
^ave him no little anxiety, and he, who had once 
only pleaded in the common cause of humanity, now 
made such frequent descents upon the pockets of his 
flock that his mission seemed rather that of the wolf 
than the shepherd. There is no doubt that, of all 
earthly cares, money cares are the most degrading. 
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and with them the minister of the gospel should 
have as little to do as possible. The carrying of 
the bag made of an apostle a Judas. '' Touch not, 
"handle not." "Make not the Father's house a 
house of merchandise." Money wrung from the 
unwilling, can bring with it no blessing. 

Is this, you will ask, an arrow shot at random ? 
No, reader ; the author, like every one else, must 
follow the good old adage and mind his own busi- 
ness, which is to confine himself to those whose 
biographer he is. 

And has it then come to this; and am I, as a 
faithful and impartial historian, to record the melan- 
<5holy truth that the Eev. Cyril Thornton, curate of 
All Souls, confessor of many souls, and saviour, 
let us hope, of at least a few — that most inspired of 
preachers, the idol of young ladies, the model of all 
-seriously disposed young men, who learned at his 
feet like Paul at the feet of Gamaliel, was after all 
hut a weak fellow-mortal, subject to like passions, 
like infirmities, aye, and like shortcomings even as 
ourselves ? Did I dare hint at such a thing to the 
€we lambs of his flock, who spent their life in alter- 
nately bleating out their confessions, embroidering 
slippers for the curate, and banners for his church, 
they would with one voice cry out against me as 
a slanderer and blasphemer. That a favourite 
minister should be subject to any weakness — so 
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long at least as he remains a bachelor — ^is a suppo- 
sition too monstrous to be for a moment entertained. 
His virtue, like the heathen god, is vulnerable only 
at one point; he is liable to but one offence, but 
that, alas ! is mortal. For it alone there is no- 
pardon, no palliation ; it alone damns him at once 
in the eyes of the female public ; it alone has power 
to destroy his influence, and thin his congregation ; 
and that mortal sin is — ^Matrimony! I write thia 
with a capital M, that it may serve as a warning to 
aspiring- High Church curates; and, oh! if they set 
a proper value on embroidered handkerchiefs, vest- 
ments, slippers, and altar-cloths, let them beware of 
that dangerous trap set by the descendants of Eve 
to catch the unwary, into the which if their foot once 
slip, they will find it impossible to regain the footing 
they have lost. 

But Cyril has been guilty of no such heinous 
offence ; he is not married, he is not even, as far as 
the world sees, in love ; he is only in debt. If not> 
what means that alarming pile of bills that, though 
locked up out of sight, can never be out of mind ? 
Also, if his conscience be as clear as in the days of 
innocence, when he preached to housemaids and 
partook of tea and muffins in all humility and 
thankfulness of spirit, at good old Miss Wynneth's, 
why does he start if the door-bell happen to ring 
at an unusual hour; and why does he literally 
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jump at the sadden touch of a friend's hand on his. 
shoulder? 

Yes, there can be little doubt that the eloquent 
preacher who, in such thrilling language, enjoins on 
his congregation the necessity of owing no man any- 
thing, " save to love one another," does owe that 
unsightly pile of bills ; and, moreover, that though 
teaching and preaching the gospel of truth, he has- 
been known to make use of many a sly subterfuge 
to get rid of an unwelcome creditor. 

One morning, at ten o'clock, a.m., one of these 
much-dreaded personages, by name Mr. Plumper^ 
stood on the doorstep of the curate's house. Twice 
already had he rung the bell; but his summons, 
remaining unanswered, he now plied the knocker 
with no very gentle hand. 

The area door was heard to open, and he knew 
from experience that a head was stretched up from 
below, to take cognizance of the intruder before 
admitting him into the sacred precincts of the hall. 

But Mr. Plumper, as he himself expressed it,. 
"was not bom yesterday.'* With a quick side 
spring he got himself on to the upper step, and 
flattening his back to the door, and his hands to hi& 
sides, was thus completely screened from view by 
the projections of the wall, nothing being visible 
from below but the tips of his boots, which told no 
tales. Proud of his manoeuvre, he winked repeatedly^ 
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and chuckled softly to himself: "She'll have to 
come to the door after all/* was his triumphant 
aside, and he was right; quick steps were heard 
ascending the stairs, and the door was thrown open 
with such sudden violence that Mr. Plumper, whose 
back still guarded it, the better to resist any attempt 
on the part of the besieged to shut it in his face, 
was thrown violently backward, and measured his 
length along the passage oil-cloth, where he lay for 
some seconds, still keeping his original posture — 
his feet together, his hands to his side, having only 
changed from the perpendicular to the horizontal. 

" Oh, lor ! " exclaimed the girl, who might well 
in the first shock of the moment have mistakeil 
thC/ plump elderly party for another elderly per- 
sonage, invested by tradition with horns, tail, 
and a nasty pitchfork; and it is doubtful whether 
of the twain would have been most welcome, for, 
darting a resentful glance at the prostrate intruder, 
she said, angrily, " Oh, it's only you, is it ? — and to 
think how you frightened me ! " 

" I beg your pardon." Mr. Plumper spluttered 
out an involuntary apology, though himself no 
doubt the injured person; but his ideas, owing to 
the strangeness of his position, were in a state of 
great confusion. "Is your master at home?" he 
asked presently, when having got himself on to his 
feet and made his way to the door-mat, not with any 
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fixed purpose of cleaning his boots, for the roads 
-were perfectly free from mud or dust, and he was at 
all times the cleanest of walkers, but from the force of 
habit, and perhaps to gain time — he took heart, and 
l)ecame his own brisk self once more. 

" No, he ainV' was the prompt answer, accom- 
panied by a snort of defiance. 

" But I have to speak to him on important 
business," and Mr. Plumper smiled a sweet, insinu- 
ating smile, as if the matter he had in hand were a 
fat legacy or something equally pleasant. 

" I tell you he ain't at home, don't I ? He left 
last night, and isn't expected back till Saturday." 

Mr. Plumper screwed up one eye, winked with the 
other, and whistled, in rather an insulting manner. 

" Young woman," he said, solemnly, " do you see 
green in my eye ? *' 

Now Mr. Plumper's eyes, if not green, were of so 
vague and watery a colour that they might as well 
have been that as anything else. The argument, 
therefore, was not so forcible as it might have been, 
and the girl, in no way impressed, answered pertly 
enough, — 

" If your eyes were what they should be, you'd 
have noticed that all the blinds were down, which 
they never are when master's at home " 
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To visitors^ — eh ? And doesn't it strike you as 

a strange coincidence that he is always from home 
Toin n. s 
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when I call ? Just started^ the last time, and the 
time before, and the time before that. Of course,, 
his being always oat can have nothing to do with 
his being out at the elbows — eh ? *' 

The person addressed turned up her nose in 
supreme contempt, both of the speech and speaker. 

" I tell you master's not at home, and won't be 
home till Saturday, if you like to call again next 
week." 

She did not finish the sentence, but turned on her 
heel; and poor little Mr. Plumper, at his wits'-end, 
had some thought of quitting the stronghold of the 
door-mat, and going his way, when a door in the 
upper regions was heard to open, and a cautious 
voice called over the bannisters, " Sarah ! " 

Sarah, thus forcibly recalled upon the scene, 
uttered an involuntary "Hush!" and looked 
decidedly caught. 

Mr. Plumper, on the contrary, smiled softly to- 
himself, and, giving his boots a farewell rub, pre- 
pared for action. 

" Sarah, my dear, there's your master come home 
— flown in through the window, you know. Pray 
don't let me detain vou." 

" If you please, sir, I'll just see you out first, and 
shut the door after you." 

The tone in which this was said was markedly 
civil — even coaxing. 
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" Oh, no ; thank you. I won't trouble you. I 
am not used to such delicate little attentions — the 
door's often shut in my face ; but the shutting of it 
behind me I generally have to do for myself." And 
his face puckered up into a meaning sneer. 

Just then the voice, this time louder and more 
imperious, repeated the summons. If the reverend 
gentleman had suspected an unwelcome visitor, he 
now believed him safe on the other side of the door. 

** It is all his own fault, and so I'll let him know," 
muttered the damsel, irefully. ** If he'd only kept 
quiet, the old fellow need never have known that he 
was in, and a pretty queer customer he'll find him, 
I'm thinking, and serve him right too ! " With 
which charitable conclusion she turned to the queer 
customer. " Shall I tell master you're here, sir?" 

^'Not at all necessary, my girl; he'll soon see 
that for himself. But I shall be very glad of your 
company up the stairs. And, harkee ! Sarah, take 
my advice, and when you go up, treat your master's 
door more gently than you did this, in case, you 
know, that, having heard my voice, he may have set 
his back against it." 

Having launched this double shaft, he followed 
Sarah upstairs. 

*^ If you please, sir," she said, opening the study 
door, but, with a refinement of cruelty, keeping the 
visitor carefully out of sight, '^ there is a gentleman 

82 
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wishes to speak to you, sir, on important hmness. 
I told hiin as how you was out, thinking may be 
you'd not care to be troubled, but he heard your 
a-calling, and, if you please, sir, here he is ! '' And 
in a loud Toice she announced, " Mr. Plumper ! " 

There was a slight start, a slight quiver of the 
curate's eyelids, as Mr. Plumper entered, brisk and 
jaunty, with the empresse air of one come by ap- 
pointment, and rather late than otherwise. 

But, man of the world as Cyril Thornton now 
was, he had learnt to command his countenance, and 
his smile was graciousness itself, as, with an impres- 
sive wave of the hand, he motioned the intruder to 
a seat, having first cleared it of a pile of books and 
manuscripts. 

" You are an early visitor, Mr. Plumper, and find 
me, as you see, in the midst of my papers. Perhaps 
you had some difficulty in gaining admittance ? 
Sarah is a faithful Cerberus, and guards well her 
master's study, knowing that, as a rule, he is inac- 
cessible to early visitors ; but important business 
must, of course, be attended to." 

A slightly sarcastic inflexion of the voice marked 
the last sentence, and rather disconcerted Mr. 
Plumper, who was beginning to feel less at his ease 
than when bandying words with Sarah in the hall. 
He had never before seen his hitherto invisible 
debtor, and his grand presence, courtly manners. 
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sonorous voice, and fluency of speech, to say nothing 
of the rich Eastern dressing-gown and embroidered 
slippers, certainly imposed upon him. Still, not for 
a moment did he swerve from the purpose that had 
brought him there ; on the contrary, had he been met 
by a meek, half-starved looking curate, with a wife 
and half-a-dozen small children, they would to a dead 
certainty have got the better of him ; and not only 
would the payment of the bill have been postponed 
to an indefinite period, but, furthermore, his pockets 
would have been rifled of all their small coin for dis- 
tribution among the " little 'uns;" for Mr. Plumper, 
though not deficient in the bull-dog properties that 
constitute the genuine Englishman, was like tow iu 
the hands of the women and children, who made a 
fool of him at once. But for fine gentlemen he had 
no mercy. An elegant curate sporting such a 
monstrously swell dressing-gown, and surrounding 
himself with all the elegancies and luxuries of life, 
should be made to pay his debts like an honest 
man. 

" Sit down, Mr. Plumper ; pray sit down." 
It was to a large armchair— the largest in the 
room, that Mr. Thornton pointed. This was a rtise 
de guerre, and one which he had often before found 
efficacious. Get a troublesome creditor into an 
armchair^ and make him put down his hat, and the 
chances are that the victory is yours. In robbing 
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him of his hat you rob him of half his strength, and 
more than half his assurance. The tradesman 
■without his chimney-pot is Sampson without his 
hair. 

Mr. Plumper took the oflFered seat, but only the 
extreme edge, and, as if aware of an ambush, he 
retained his hat, and his fixed resolve to get his 
money or " know the reason why." 

" I need not ask to what I am indebted for this 
visit, Mr. Plumper," began Mr. Thornton in a tone 
of bland condescension. 

" No, sir, I think you needn't, for you see you're 
doubly indebted to me — for the visit, and a little 
matter of twenty-four pounds thirteen and twopence 
half-penny. That's the figui'e, sir, I think ? '* 

Mr. Plumper had a turn for humour, and dearly 
loved his joke. 

** Something of the kind, I believe,^' was the care- 
less, half-disdainful answer; ''and if matters of 
more pressing moment had not put it out of my 
head, it would have been duly attended to. I 
believe your bill was sent in some weeks ago ? " 

" Months is nearer the mark — say three months, 
sir, and Til throw you in the odd weeks." 

Mr. Thornton began to find his visitor a very 
queer customer, as Sarah had predicted, and to 
wonder uneasily how he should get rid of him, 
without pa3dng the bill or fixing any definite date 
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for so doing. To gain time he went to his writing- 
table, on the pretext of looking for the accounts, 
which he well knew not to be there, but locked 
carefully away among the formidable pile labelled 
— ^Unpaid ! 

Meanwhile Mr. Plumper, who was certainly 
getting the best of it, and was more than ever 
therefore resolved to have his money or go to 
extremes, smiled once more to himself; but the 
«mile died as suddenly as did that of Macbeth at 
sight of Banquo's ghost, when a huge dog emerged 
from some distant comer, and with a lazy stretch 
and condescending wave of the tail, came deliberately 
up to Mr. Plumper and laid down at his feet. 
Aghast, the unhappy creditor made a desperate 
effort to push back his chair, but it stood against a 
table, and piles of books, manuscripts, packing- 
<;ases, etc., scattered over the floor, hemmed him in 
on every side, and cut off retreat. 

Mr. Thornton, though apparently absorbed in the 
task of ransacking drawers, had his eye all the time 
on his troublesome guest, and, noticing the back- 
ward movement, hastened to reassure him as to 
Keeper's pacific intentions; but Mr. Plumper's 
Tound eyes lost nothing of their horror-stricken 
expression. Not that he was the natural enemy of 
dogs or of any other living creature in the main. 
He subscribed a guinea a year to the Society for 
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the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and another 
to the Home for Lost Dogs, and he would not 
willingly have hurt a — ^I was going to ssiyflea; but 
in that one word lies the secret of his whole life — 
the mainspring of its every action. He had a 
monomania, and that monomania was fleas! We 
might almost say that it had formed his character 
and habits, which were those of scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and order ; that it had prescribed the limits of 
his household, an old housekeeper^ clean as himself> 
and a oat; that it had doomed him — the softest 
hearted and most domestic of men, with a very 
decided leaning to the fair sex — ^to bachelorhood^ 
for wives breed babies, and babies breed fleas* 
Need we add that whenever one happened to be 
within hopping distance of poor little Mr. Plumper,, 
it found him out and victimized him ! 

" I am sorry to say that I cannot find your little 
account," said Cyril, at last, in a tone of vexation* 
" It must have got mislaid among my papers, but as- 
I have an appointment at eleven o'clock, perhaps 
you could call again in a day or two, or I could send 
you the money ? " 

" No need to trouble yourself, sir, if it's only the 
loss of the bill that prevents the payment of it," and 
he drew a duplicate from his pocket. 

The curate bit his lip ; then, taking his purse 
from his desk, he counted out its contents — two 
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pbnnds fifteen shillings and sixpence. ^'There/^ 
he said, with the desperate candour that had often 
before helped him to get rid of a bullying creditor, 
** that is every farthing I have in the house, sir, and 
that's the simple truth. A heavy bill I had to meet 
yesterday cleared me out." 

Mr. Plumper, in no way softened, was about to^ 
show that he was not to be won over by any of the 
curate's dodges, when — oh, horror ! Keeper, who 
had hitherto been slumbering peacefully, awoke 
with a start, and began a process of cleaning and 
shaking that set the unhappy creditor's hair on end. 
From that moment the reverend gentleman talked 
on unheeded. He spoke much of the difficulty of 
his position — ^the heavy expenses of the church — of 
the highly honourable character of his intentions ; 
then, taking the other's silence for relenting, he 
once more waxed lofty and disdainful, and, glancing 
negligently over the items of the bill, said something 
about a " mere trifle — a flea-bite." 

" Flea-bite ! " exclaimed Mr. Plumper, catching 
at the word. And, springing suddenly to his feet^ 
his face all a flame, and convulsed with wrath and 
agitation, "A flea-bite — ^you called it a flea-bite. 
And pray, sir, do you know what a flea-bite is ? 
You call it a trifle. I tell you, sir, it's a — a — " But 
excitement choked his utterance, and, taking a 
frantic leap, over papers, books, and packing-cases> 
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he made for the door, unable any longer to bear 
what Cyril in his lofty scorn had called a trifle. 

Mr. Thornton, shocked and amazed, expecting, 
from his incoherent words and the apoplectic hue of 
his countenance, to see him fall down in a fit, rang 
the bell violently ; but, before his summons could 
be answered, Mr. Plumper was down the stairs and 
out of the house. Keeper, who had followed him to 
';he landing, watched him out with much apparent 
satisfaction. So did Sarah, who was half way up 
the kitchen steps when she heard the street door 
open and saw the tails of his coat disappear behind 
it. So, no doubt, did the curate, who, seeing him 
from his study-window turn the comer in safety, 
<;hanged his mind about him, and pronounced him 
mad instead of apoplectic. 

Never, surely, was dun thus summarily disposed 
of, and had he been the only one, the unhappy debtor 
might have felt some relief, but he was one of many. 
To wait till his pay was due was out of the question. 
He must have money, and that instantly. Thirty 
pounds would serve as a sop to pacify the most 
Toracious of his persecutors. He threw himself 
down on a chair, drew to him pen and paper, and 
<dashed off a hasty note, which he directed to Miss 
Roe, Thornton Farm. 

Meanwhile Sarah returned to the kitchen; but 
«he had not been there long when there came 
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tmother knock at the door. The visitor this time 
was a tall, portiy personage, with a princely 
presence, an eagle glance, and the queerest suit of 
clothes she had ever seen in that fashionable 
quarter. On any one else it would have awakened 
her cockney scorn, but the stranger filled up the 
doorway and imposed upon her. 

" Your master at home ? " 

Sarah hesitated. The clear blue eye was fixed 
full upon her, and she hesitated to tell a lie — but 
she hesitated equally to tell the truth, and therefore 
-chose the middle course. 

" Your business, if you please, sir." 

To any one else wearing such a coat she would 
have dropped the " sir,'* but it was an involuntary 
homage to his proportions. 

" Is with your master, my girl." 

" And your name, sir, if you please ? " 

"Your master will know it when he sees me. 
Show me up at once ; I have no time to waste in 
answering needless questions." 

He spoke authoritatively, and, taking off his hat, 
wiped his forehead with a voluminous coloured 
handkerchief, that excited the maid's wonder, and 
ran his ungloved hand, coarse and brown from ex- 
posure, through his forest of crisp iron-grey curls. 

The girl obeyed. His height^ his commanding 
tone, took from her all power of resistance. 
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Cyril having consulted his watch, and finding that 
it wanted but a quarter of an hour to eleven — ^the 
hour devoted to confession — was about to exchange 
the dressing-gown for the cassock, when the door 
opened, and, looking up, he saw his father. This 
time he started in right good earnest, and it was 
only by a great effort that he mastered himself 
suflSciently to falter out a few words of wel- 
come. The expression of the farmer's face did 
not tend to reassure him; but he tried to cover 
his confusion by kicking aside boxes and papers,, 
and thus clearing a passage from the door to- 
the arm-chair. The farmer only advanced as. 
far as the table^ and did not take the proffered 
seat. 

Cyril morally convinced that something unplea- 
sant was impending, but without the courage to ask 
the straightforward question, — " What had brought 
his father there?" — deferred the evil moment of 
explanation by asking eagerly after every member 
of the home circle, riot appearing to notice the un- 
accountable silence of the farmer, whose keen blue 
eye was travelling slowly round the room taking a 
silent invelitory of its contents, lingering longest on 
a handsome silver coffee service, a Christmas offer- 
ing from the ladies of his congregation, ostentatiously 
displayed on the table, and on the curate's gorgeous 
dressing gown and slippers ; when his lips curled 
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with scorn, and framed, ihongh without prononncing, 
the one word — " puppy ! " 

Cyril having come to an end of his list of ques- 
tions, his nervousness redoubled, and proposing to 
his silent companion a glass of wine and a biscuit, 
moved towards the bell, but the farmer's portly 
person stopped the way^ and he seemed in no hurry 
to move; his eye had just lighted on the letter 
Cyril had written, his brow grew dark as a thunder 
cloud, and his hand came down upon it with a force 
that made everything on the table jingle. Cyril 
saw the look and the action, and he knew that it 
was all up with him. Nothing now remained for 
liim but to face the worst, and put a bold face on it. 
And so, in as careless a tone as he could assume, 
he asked him, " What had brought him up to town 
•so unexpectedly ? " 

" The honour of the name you have disgraced," 
answered the farmer, speaking slowly and delibe- 
rately, and looking him full in the face. " Not a 
word" — as Cyril broke in impetuously — "I know 
all. I know that you have again been getting into 
•debt; robbing honest tradesmen; cheating your 
creditors ; squandering money that was not yours ; 
making debts that you had no prospect of paying 
honourably, for after the hundred poimds I sent 
you three months ago, I told you to expect no 
further help from me; and you knew that what I 
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said I meant; and, instead of facing your difficulties, 
like a man, you have behaved as I had thought no 
son of mine and of your mother could have behaved 
— as a coward." 

This was more than Cyril could bear. Con^ 
sciousness of guilt, deeper than any of which his- 
father knew, had hitherto held him silent; but 
he now turned round upon bis accuser, pale with 
anger, and said in a voice shaken by passion, " Was 
it to insult me that you came here bearding me in 
my own home ? It's well for you that I remember 
our relationship — though you seem to forget it ? " 

Father and son stood fronting each other, heads 
erect, eyes flashing, and breasts heaving ; but Cyrirs. 
eyes were the first to sink, — it is only the guiltless 
who can meet the accuser's glance imabashed. 

"Words — words — ^nothing but words," said the 
farmer, scornfully. "Fine soimding enough, but 
meaning nothing; talking big and acting small, — 
better actions without words than words without 
actions ; but I am glad, at least, that there's shame 
enough left in you to take the truth as an insult. 
If I've wronged you in what I said, stand up like a 
man and give me the lie. Tell me that it was not 
for you that Polly deceived me, got money of which I 
knew nothing, and tried to beggar herself rather than 
that you should disgrace a name, that generations 
of honest men have held free from stain. And you 
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a man — or calling yourself such — a Thornton, and a 
minister, accept help from a woman, plunder an 
orphan girl, in whose well-doing is bound up your 
father's honour, without shame or remorse. Deny 
it if you dare ? " 

Cyril was silent, large drops stood upon his fore- 
head, he wished to speak, to defend himself; such 
words to a proud man spoilt by flattery and adula- 
tion were perfect agony, but what could he say ? 

"And now you know what brought me here,'*^ 
continued the farmer, sternly, "to tell you that I 
won't have the girl robbed by any one so long as 
she is under my roof. She has cheated me more 
than once, but if she does it again, if I find that 
a shilling of the money I have in trust for her 
goes to you, I turn her out of doors and wash 
my hands of her. Now apply to her again at her 
peril!" 

There was a pause. Farmer Thornton, who had 
not once taken his eyes from his son's face, became 
suddenly aware of the change in his appearance 
since he had seen him last : the shorn cheek, the 
long loose flowing hair, the sallow skin, the hollow 
eyes, the nervous twitches of the countenance, and 
ten years at least added to the twenty-seven he had 
lived. "Was it for this he had sent the lad into 
the world — ^given him learning and a college educa- 
tion — ^made a gentleman of him? But it was all 
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the doing of the women. What would his mother 
say if she saw him now 7 " He looked so long that 
he at last felt a sort of contemptuous pity for the 
mother's darling; and when he spoke next it was in 
a softened tone and with solemnity. 

'' I'm no scholar and no preacher either : that's 
your trade not mine ; but the Missus has often read 
to me out of The Book, that there's a sin against 
the Holy Ghost for which there's no pardon either 
in this world or the next ; and I'm thinking that if 
you go on as you're doing, preaching one thing and 
practising another, teaching men to despise the 
Gospel you live by but don't follow, — ^that sin will 
be yours and the curse too." 

Cyril started and turned pale, his father's words 
had struck deeper than ever he supposed, and had 
the follies of which he knew been the only thing of 
which Cyril had to accuse himself, his conduct being 
thus brought forcibly home to him, might have led 
to a fuU confession, and made this the taming point 
in his life ; but the consciousness of guilt which he 
himself had never dared to fathom, made him reck- 
less and desperate^ and he answered sullenly, *'I 
don't see why you should keep everything for Hal, 
and refuse me a little help now and then ; later I 
hope to get a living, indeed I've every prospect of 
it, and then I shall be independent of everyone, and 
Hal may have the farm and every penny it brings 
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in for what I care ; but if you drive me to extremes 
youll just ruin my prospects and turn me desperate. 
You must make something of a show if you want to 
get on, and I can't make my pay do, so there is an 
end of it ; and if I have recourse to unworthy shifts 
to get out of difficulty^ you've only yourself to thank 
for it." 

Not caring to meet his father's eye, he busied 
himself in arranging the papers he had tossed out 
of fhe drawers, when pretending to search for Mr. 
Plumper's bill. 

*'And are these your last words?" asked the 
farmer, in a suppressed tone. 

" I have nothing more to say." 

" Then I have. As I see that I cannot appeal to 
your honour as a gentleman, or your feelings as a 
man, I retract what I said three months ago when I 
could still treat you as an equal. If you must needs 
rob some one don't let it, for shame's sake, be the 
struggling tradesman or the orphan girl, — ^let it be 
your father. For the future make the false show 
you say is necessary to get you on, squander the 
money you are neither man enough to earn or do 
without, and send in all your debts to me, and Til 
pay them to the last farthing. No son of your 
mother's shall cringe and lie, and hide himself like 
an escaped felon, not daring to face the world for 
fear of meeting the glance of an honest eye, so long 
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as he has a grey-haired father to work for him, or 
an acre of the old place remains to be sold." 

At the last words the stem voice broke down, and 
Cyril, fairly conquered, was about to make a clean 
breast .of his troubles, and say, " Father, give me 
fifty pounds as a loan and your hand, and you shall 
never have to complain of me again," when a bitter 
thought held him back, the thought of his utter un- 
wortbiness to clasp hands with an honourable man. 
He was hesitating what to say whei^i he heard the 
door open and close — ^his father was gone — and he 
dared not recall him. With an indescribable yearn- 
ing that made him* long to throw himself on his 
breast, he went to the window and watched his tall, 
erect figure out of sight ; then he sank into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands. 

For the next two hours followed a succession of 
rat-tat-tats, and ladies of every kind and age came 
filing in, all bearing a strong moral likeness to each 
other, all dressed with uniform simplicity — some 
even affecting nun-Uke attire — all treading softly and 
demurely, with eyes downcast and backs bent as if 
in voluntary submission to the clerical yoke; and 
Cyril, with his father's solemn warning ringing in 
his ears^ went forth to meet them. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Farmer Thornton had said that he knew all, 
but he was mistaken, and it was well that he was. 
He knew that the boy had been extravagant, got 
into difficulty, and, when hard pushed, had been 
mean enough to ask help of his little fool of a 
cousin. The discovery had been a severe shock to 
the upright, liberal-hearted man, and had induced 
him to seek a personal interview with the delin- 
quent, to bring him if possible to his senses. The 
interview had proved anything but a satisfactory 
one ; he had only met with sullen impenitence ; but 
the young man's worn, haggard look, and evident 
shame, proved him not altogether so callous as he 
would make believe ; and this was all the comfort 
he carried home with him. He said nothing of his 
visit either to his wife, or Mary, who never suspected 
the discovery he had made, or that every farthing of 
the money she had from time to time remitted to 
Cyril had been faithfully put back to her account — 

capital and interest. But the thoughtlessness of 
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her conduct in thus readily parting with her money, 
gave the good man much anxious thought. ^'If 
anything were to happen to him, who would look 
after her and her interests ? " There was nothing for 
it but to get her married, and that as soon as possible. 
He should be sorry to part with the lass, and so 
would the Missus, but she would be close at hand, 
and her welfare must be the first consideration. 
That settled, there was nothing to wait for ; the 
girl was the cleverest little house-keeper in the 
world, and Hal — ^for it was upon him that the 
farmer's choice had long since settled — ^would make 
her an excellent husband. Then there was the 
farm upon the hill, which, with her tidy bit of 
a fortune nearly doubled under his careful manage- 
ment, would be no bad beginning. And thus, 
whatever trouble might come upon him through his 
younger son, they, at least, would be safe from 
harm. 

It is true that he half suspected his ward of a 
secret preference for the worthless puppy, who had 
thus easily wheedled her out of her money, but this 
could not, of course, interfere with his views ; and, 
for the matter of that, h6 did not see why one 
brother should not do quite as well as the other. 
Hal was as fine a looking chap as any girl need 
wish for, and steady and hard-working into the 
bargain. 
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His plans matured, there remained but to impart 
them to his son, and this he did accordingly on the 
next Sunday, when they sat together in their shirt- 
sleeves, enveloped in the cloudy fumes of their 
pipes, and with a tankard of foaming ale before 
each. 

At first Hal stared open-mouthed, doubting 
whether he had heard aright ; then, as his father 
proceeded, he took it all as a hoax, declared with a 
loud laugh that he wasn't going to be made a fool 
of, not he, asking whether it was Polly "who 
had set him up to it ? '* But when he saw 
how thoroughly in earnest his father was, he 
scratched his head, laid down his pipe, entered 
upon an eager inspection of his boots, taken 
from every point of view, crossed and uncrossed his 
knees, as if finding his position anything but a 
comfortable one, thanked his father for his liberal 
intentions, but scouted the idea of Polly's taking 
such a fellow as he was for her husband, and wound 
up by declaring that she was " a mile too good for 
him." 

The farmer was both disappointed and perplexed. 
He knew that for a man to say a girl is too good 
for him is the same as to say that she is too muck 
for him, and he would rather be excused ; and so, 
being no domestic tyrant, he did not press the 
point, hoping that, now that he had put the notioa 
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into the boy's head, he would get accustomed to it, 
and all would come right in time. 

That night he favoured good Mrs. Thornton, who, 
it being Sunday, was more sleepy than usual, with a 
curtain confidence, pouring into her drowsy ear all 
his hopes and fears with regard to the young people, 
trusting, perhaps, to her womanly influence to bring 
matters to a satisfactory issue ; but her observation 
was far from cheering. 

"I don't believe that anything will ever come 
of it." 

The farmer bounced up in a regular fume. 

*' I know what you're up to, wife, but it won't do, 
and so I tell you. You don't think I'm going to give 
the girl to that good-for-nothing son of ours, who 
would run through all her money in a year, do 
you?" 

" No, dear ; of course not," was the meek, wifely 
answer ; and the father mollified, wished her good 
night, and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

But his harsh words had banished sleep from the 
mother's eyes, and set her thinking, with yearning 
fondness, of her boy — longing for a sight of his face, 
wishing that father would not be so hard upon him, 
wishing, too, that he had never given him cause to 
be so. This was the saddest reflection of all, and, 
before she fell asleep, she had wetted her pillow 
with silent tears, and her lapt waking thought was a 
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prayer for the beloved prodigal. Poor, simple- 
hearted mother ! 

Perhaps, had Cyril known of his motJier^s prayers 
in his behalf, her love and faith would have 
softened him, and led him to a better mind ; or, 
perhaps, on the other hand, he would have made a 
mock of both, for he had begun to doubt of all 
things good and holy — what he could not practise 
he would not believe in. Yet he was not altogether 
hardened : he had moments of passionate regret, of 
remorse and despair — moments in which he abhorred 
himself, and wondered in his almost abject abase- 
ment why divine justice . did not crush him — ^the 
apostate, the blasphemer, who degraded the office he 
had presumptuously hoped to "magnify" by his 
zeal, his talents, his faith! and^ qujestioning the 
eternal justice that could spare such a wretch, he 
almost ceased to believe in it. He had fallen, not 
because he was wicked, but because he was weak. 
It is not always the grosser, more carnal passions — 
sins in themselves — that lead men astray, but too 
often those very passions that should most ennoble 
them. By nature Cyril was free from all vicious 
propensities : it was his higher qualities — the over- 
sensitiveness of his nature, its refinement, its love of 
the beautiful, its susceptibility to every lofty impres- 
sion, its craving for the ideal, joined to the poetic 
element that showed him life's stern duties and 
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realities through a golden haze — that made him 
so unfit to resist the world and its tempta- 
tions. It requires great strength of character to 
combine the dreamer and the man of action. 
Poverty, hard work, and necessity, had done 
this once for Cyril, but prosperity had been his 
ruin. 

Unfortunately, too, evil always presented itself to 
him at first as an angel of light, or he would have 
turned from it with horror. Little had he thought, 
when pride in his church led him to incur for the 
first time expenses that he saw no sure prospect of 
meeting, that this one breach of good faith would 
lead to a system of extravagance, involving him in 
debt and dishonour ; little, too, had he thought, on 
meeting Caroline Drugh at Mrs. Cameron's, and 
afterwards, when he persuaded her to join his choir, 
of the pain, sorrow, and remorse that pleasant 
acquaintance would bring upon him. There is 
seldom harm in the beginning of anything. There 
was no harm in his languidly consenting in the 
park to be introduced to a pretty, delicate-looking 
woman, whose eyes, as she slowly raised them to 
his, then dropped, as if the heavy lash weighed them 
down — ^he thought the strangest and most beautiful 
he had ever seen. He attended her to her carriage^ 
then carelessly remarked that she looked very young 
to be married, and asked whether she were the wife 
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of the Dr. Cameron whose writings had made such 
a noise ? 

Caroline Drugh answered in the affirmative, and 
represented the young wife as unloved and neglected, 
leading a dull life down at Richmond, while her 
husband, exclusively devoted to his profession, spent 
much of his time in town. 

He listened to her indifferently enough at the 
time, but he remembered her words afterwards. 

It was more thian a month before he met Mrs. 
Cameron again, and he had forgotten her very 
existence, when one day Miss Drugh, who was going 
to spend some time at the cottage, invited him to 
visit her there. " Mrs. Cameron," she said, " would 
be so glad to see him ; she had always attended hiB 
church when in town, and would do so still, but for 
the doctor's ridiculous Scotch prejudice, which 
forbade her the use of the carriage on the Sabbath. 
She would be so gratified by a visit." 

London was very dull just then — scarcely any one 
left in town. Mrs. Cameron away at a German 
Spa ; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hartwell doing Switzerr 
land, as the proper appendix to a sweet wedding 
at All Souls' — Cyril officiating, and making a most 
effective and affecting wedding breakfast speech, — for 
a year works wonders, particularly for such natures 
as his ; all his other more particular friends were 
either gone or going, and he would have been ofiT 
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himself but for a very good reason, that he hadn't a 
shilling in his pocket. He consented, therefore, 
having nothing better to do, to gratify the doctor's 
wife, and finding the garden cool, the pure, country 
air refreshing, and the musical trickle of the artificial 
fountain far pleasanter than thfe barrel organs that 
besieged his door ; finding, moreover, the long and 
usually dull evenings pass pleasantly and rapidly 
away whilst sitting under the shade of the trees, 
listening to Miss Drugh's brilliant conversation, or 
watching Wee-wee's tricks and gambols, or the 
pure, marble profile of its mistress, the drooping 
lids, and the turning of the bright waves of her hair 
by the slanting sunbeams, into flashes of living gold 
— he graciously condescended to renew the visit. 
Was there harm in this ? Was there harm in 
his making the most of the general invitation he 
received, and wiling away many hours of every week 
in the cool, shady garden ? 

The time was when the day had not hours 
fiuflScient for all he had to do in it, and he had 
longed for a better position only to have more time 
to devote to the sick, the sorrowing, and the erring. 
There was sickness, and sorrow, and guilt still, yet 
he knew of no better employment for his leisure 
time than reading and conversing with two young 
and pretty women. Miss Drugh spoke much and 
well; Mrs. Cameron spoke little — soft, low, whispered 
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monosyllables here and there; yet it was on her 
voice he hung, and, when reading passages in prose 
or poetry that stirred his own soul, it was into her 
face he looked for sympathy. His intercourse with 
her was all that it should have been — grave, gentle, 
elevating. He pitied her from his heart — so young, 
so beautiful, so lonely! That he never saw the 
doctor^ whom he had always heard spoken of as a 
stern, harsh man, and that she never mentioned 
him, seemed proof sufficient of her forlorn position. 
He believed in her entirely; he thought her sweet, 
pure, and good, and deemed it a real act of charity 
to make his visits more frequent and prolonged. 
Was there harm in all this ? 

At first he persuaded himself that Miss Drugh 
was the chief attraction, and she it was who 
generally furnished him with an excuse for calling ; 
now it was the loan of a book, now the choice of an 
anthem. But the time came when she was no 
longer there, when Winifred told him, with a wistful, 
troubled look in her great eyes, that " she would 
never be there again — she had found out something 
about the doctor." There she stopped short, and 
repeated the words, " she will never come again." 

Her reserve on the subject of her husband, and 
the mystery that surrounded him, made Cyril look 
upon him as a domestic ogre, and once or twice that 
he heard approaching carriage wheels, and Winifred, 
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with careless indifference, said, " It is the Doctor,*'^ 
he beat a hasty retreat, not caring to face so formid- 
able a Bluebeard. 

Miss Drugh gone, he did not discontinue his 
visits ; and, when he at last awoke to their danger, 
it was too late for any compromise. One course 
alone lay open to him as a man of honour, never to 
look upon Winifred Cameron's face again ; and this 
he found impossible, so long as the danger was for 
himself alone. He reasoned himself into believing 
that it would be a mean and cowardly act of deser- 
tion, to rob her of the comfort and support she 
found in his society, and forsake her when she most 
needed a friend. What right had he to make her 
suffer for his folly ? While, on the other hand, 
there was something grand, he thought, in the 
silent struggles of the heart willing to bear for the 
sake of another its secret burden of sorrow and of 
love. He put his sentiments into verse, and found 
that they read very well on paper. 

If at that time Winifred had shown anything like 
a reciprocation of feeling, he would have been saved. 
When it came at last, when, hanging upon her every 
word and look, he saw that he was no longer 
indifferent to her, the time for reasoning and calcu- 
lation had passed — for passion, when at its height, 
there are no such things. He no longer even tried 
to deceive himself, — ^he knew that he loved Dr» 
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Cameron's wife, that his love was a crime, that it 
polluted and degraded the woman that, ahove all, he 
should have held sacred, that it rendered his holy 
calling a hideous sacrilege, a monstrous imposition. 
All this he knew, and the knowledge maddened him. 
From time to time he even made a feehle attempt to 
free himself; once he told her that a press of work 
would prevent his seeing her for some time; hut she 
looked so piteous, that he had not the heart to tell 
her that he had meant the parting to be a final one. 
Another time he kept away for a fortnight, and felt 
stronger; then came a little scented note, full of 
reproaches and lamentations, and an hour afterwards 
he was at Bichmond. 

So things went on and he got reckless, and tried 
to forget that there was such a thing as duty or 
honour. 

What he felt for Winifred was very different from 
what he had felt for Miriam Edgestone ; that had 
been the healthy love of a young man for the girl 
he means to make his wife : this was infatuation. 
She was not for him the mere wotnan, but a poet*s 
ideal — ^the vision of a dream ; everything about her 
intoxicated and bewildered him, — ^the gleaming hair, 
the marble palor of the cheek, the low, soft, plaintive 
voice^ the languid, graceful movements, the shadowy 
sidelong glances that meant so little, yet seemed to 
say so much, the sweep of her dress, the touch of 
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her hand, the sound of his name on her lips thrilled 
him even to pain. Had they been free, his love would 
have been a pure and holy passion, ennobling and 
strengthening him ; as it was, however, it was shame 
and dishonour to both. That she could ever be 
more to him than she was, that their love could ever 
degenerate into anything more material than a tender 
whisper, an adoring look, the silent pressure of a 
hand, never for a moment occurred to him ; she was 
too ethereal, too like the phantom of a dream- — 
beautiful, mysterious, intangible. When away from 
her he could never invoke her presence, all about 
her seemed vague, shadowy, and unreal ; there was 
^ever a word or look upon which he could dwell ; 
when he tried to recall her image it paled and 
vanished, leaving him in darkness, pining, thirsting 
for her presence, yet sometimes in his despair almost 
cursing her for the misery she caused him. It was. 
her weakness that made him weak ; if she had re- 
sisted his advances but by a look or word, pride and 
self-respect would have made him strong. Even as 
it was he sometimes longed for a stem hand or 
some desperate necessity to part them, and instead 
of making the effort himself, he half expected it to 
come from her, and chafing at the falseness of his 
position, resented in her the weakness that could 
yield. 

The farmer's visit, his blunt reproaches, and high 
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honourable bearing throughout the interview, did 
more to awaken him to a proper sense of his guilt 
than hours of self-reasoning would have done. He 
first knew how low he had fallen when he dared not 
meet the glance of that honest eye ; and whilst listen- 
ing to the feeble bleatings of his ewe Iambs he was 
taking himself sternly to task, and when, with a sigh 
of relief, he had bowed the last one out, he was firmly 
resolved to look his position in the face, and see 
what could be done towards meeting his obligations. 
But it was of no use thinking of setting his affairs 
in order, so long as he had the burden of the greater 
guilt upon his soul. That very day he would go to 
Winifred and speak to her as he should have spoken 
long ago, own all his madness, his sin, and tell her 
that they must meet no more until time had changed 
his feelings towards her, and made him more worthy 
of the friendship he should then claim. 

He collected all he had to say in the form of 
mental notes, chose all those words that sounded 
best, and would give her the least possible pain ; 
that done, he looked upon the matter as settled, and 
began to lay out his future ; composed a letter to 
his father, saw himself in fancy off on a foreign 
tour, to return cured, and invigorated in xnind and 
body, to begin a new life, and start afresh with the 
world. 

He bad no fear of ialteriog in his resolve, the 
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unpleasant occurrences of the day, Mr. Plumper's 
unwelcome visit, his father's sudden appearance and 
home-thrusts, had gone far to knock all sentiment 
out of him for the time at least, and it was in 
anything but a yielding mood that he went to see 
Winifred Cameron — " for the last time ! " 

He found her out. " Gone for a drive,'' the 
servant said, '' but she had begged him to wait in 
case he came, as she would soon be back." He sat 
awhne in the drawing-room, but everything re- 
minded him so painfully of its late occupant that 
he started up in a rage and tried the garden. There 
he walked up and down chafing at the delay, and 
longing for her return. On a seat under a chestnut 
tree, where they had so often sat together, lay her 
garden hat and gloves ; he saw them, and hurried 
from the spot, not daring to turn his eyes in that 
direction for fear of being unmanned. 

But the memories these silent mementoes had in- 
voked could not be escaped thus easily ; there was 
in them a strange magnetic power that changed the 
current of his thoughts, making them pass on from 
himself to her, — " if only she were less tender, less 
lonely!'' He felt himself getting weak, every minute 
but increased his nervous agitation. " Why did she 
not come ? The garden seemed so dreary and deso- 
late without her. Perhaps she would not return till 
late — ^too late for him to see her." He grew restless 
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und miserable, and had worked himself up into a 
state of feverish expectancy, when he at last heard 
carriage- wheels along the drive. He hastened forward 
to meet her, but when half-way he stopped short, 
his temples throbbing, his heart beating wildly, his 
brain reeling. He tried to collect his thoughts, 
to master his extraordinary emotion, to meet her 
as he had intended to meet her — strong and 
<3alm. 

She came through the trees, walking slowly and 
listlessly, her eyes on the ground; he saw her as 
through a mist, and bus whole soul sickened at the 
thought of what he had to say to her. " How would 
she bear it ? — would she plead — would she resist — 
would she submit tamely ? Perhaps the separation 
would kill her ; she was so frail a creature, so weak, 
so tender ! *' 

If we could sometimes look into the hearts of 
those on whom we lavish such a wealth of love, how 
cruelly disappointed should we be. Winifred's feel- 
ing for Cyril Thornton when compared with his for 
her, was a mere mockery, yet it was all of which she 
was capable. We have before said that she was 
keenly alive to whatever gratified the senses : Cyril 
was handsome, and she basked in his beauty as the 
butterfly does in the sunlight; his voice was sweet, 
his manner warm and tender, his conversation poetic, 
dreamy, and sentimental. He charmed her, she 

VOL. II. V 
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found in his society the same pleasure as in Caroline 
Drugh's, — and more ; he never wearied^ never startled 
her ; when he talked of nature, poetry, or love, she 
listened and was glad. If she did not understand 
him, if his flights of fancy soared beyond her, there 
was the music of his voice to which she listened as 
we listen to the voice of the nightingale, blending 
our own thoughts with its song. When he left her 
she sighed and said, " So soon ! " When he came, 
she smiled and said " So late ! " 

That there was danger in his visits, that by allow- 
ing them she was wronging and betraying her hus- 
band and dishonouring herself, never crossed her 
mind. She had no fixed principles, no sense of duty 
to guide her ; her moral as well as her intellectual 
education had been altogether neglected ; and though 
a good heart is often the best counsellor, hers, in- 
capable of real affection or any other deep feeUng, 
did little for her. In her intercourse with Cyril she 
never paused to analyse her own feelings or his ; it 
is true he sometimes spoke rather strangely, but his 
tones were too gentle, and the meaning of his words 
too vague for them to alarm her. Then his society 
was so necessary to her, — ^more especially now that 
Caroline was gone : had she remained, his influence 
could never have grown to be what it was ; he sup- 
plied her place, and in her estrangement from, and 
fear of, her husband, she found a support and pro- 
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tection in his presence that came in time to be an 
absolute necessity. 

That she never mentioned him or his visits to 
the Doctor, arose, not from any sense of wrong- 
doing, but from the systematic deception she almost 
unconsciously practised towards him. 

To Miss Drugh, whom she still sometimes met 
in the park, she spoke freely and without disguise, 
and Caroline saw clearly enough how matters stood; 
she saw that these secret visits meant danger and 
deception in the present, and worse in the future. 
She saw James Cameron betrayed — dishonoured; 
and her fatal oath to the dead father prevented her 
putting out her hand to save him ; she knew it lay 
in her power, a word from her would recall Cyril to 
his senses and part them for ever ; but she had not 
nursed hatred and revenge for long years to throw 
both aside so lightly ; that she was mad enough to 
love him only made her pursue him with more re- 
lentless bitterness ; it was another injury added to 
the many by which he had darkened her life; let 
him bear the burden of his fate as she bore the 
burden of hers; let him see himself betrayed and 
deserted, and feel what it was to suffer through the 
guilt of another. If she could but see him crushed, 
humbled, broken, she would forgive him, she would 
accept the friendship she had once scorned. The 

object of her vengeance would be attained^ nothing 
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but pity could be felt for the broken-hearted, dis- 
honoured foe ; meanwhile, let her curse work itself 
out, and let him reap the harvest of it. 

She listened in silence to Winifred's thoughtless 
communications, aiid saw how day by day the new 
feeling strengthened, blending with every thought 
and action of her life. She wore the colours that 
Cyril Thornton preferred; she read the books he 
recommended; she repeated his words and echoed 
his sentiments as if they were her own ; she reck- 
oned time from his last visit ; she was bright, almost 
animated, in his presence, and dull and listless out 
of it. 

Would all this have satisfied Cyril Thornton? 
Wild, impetuous natures are best allied to the calm 
and passionless. Now, as with haggard eyes, half 
blinded by passion, he saw her coming towards him 
so pale, so still, so shadowy, it was as if a cold wind 
were blowing over his fevered brain ; his very heart 
stood still to look at her — to catch every expression 
of the sweet face for the last time ! He saw it light 
up on recognising him, and she gave her cool, soft 
hand into his burning grasp, allowing him to hold 
it long and closely, only remarking, " How hot your 
hand is, and I found it so cold driving; but perhaps 
you walked very fast. Have you been here long ? " 

" I don't know. , Every moment is an age spent 
away from you." 
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This was a bad beginning; he knew it, but the 
words had escaped him unawares. 

She gave him one of her wistful, sidelong glances 
— the only response she ever made to his love. 
Then they walked on in silence to the arbour where 
the Doctor had first met Caroline Drugh as his 
guest — ^more than a year ago. They sat down side 
by side. Now was the time to carry out his resolve 
— to tell her that he had come there to bid her 
good-bye, perhaps for ever ; that he must never look 
upon her face agam until he could do so with the 
calm indifference of a friend. He tried to recall the 
elaborate speech he had prepared, but, turning to 
look at her, he forgot it all. 

She did not notice his silence, or his strange, 
haggard looks. She had taken off her bonnet, and 
was rolling the ribbons round her fingers, won- 
dering the while whether the dressmaker would 
really send home her dress that evening, as she had 
promised. 

His ideas grew more and more confhsed; he 
turned sick and giddy ; he tried by some trifling 
remark to open the conversation, but his parched 
lips refused to move. He must speak — ^he must say 
something. There was a singing in his ears, a 
heavy thumping at his heart, and then — ^he could 
never afterwards remember how — ^he was at her feet> 
pouring out such words as he had never before dared 
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to utter, and would have died rather than utter, had 
not the thought of losing her for ever driven him 
mad. His frame was shaken and torn with passion. 
God — manly honour^— all was forgotten; swept away 
in the headlong, reckless torrent. His voice, at first 
almost inaudible, his words were broken and incohe- 

r 

rent, but at last they shaped themselves into a 
sharp, despairing cry, "Oh, Winifred" (it was the 
first time he had called her by her name), " why did 
I ever see you — ^why did I not die before I looked 
upon your face ! " 

Dr. Cameron, who had been kept in town for a 
couple of days, had just returned. Not finding his 
wife in-doors, he went up to see the boy, then 
strolled out into the garden. On approaching the 
arbour he caught the murmur of voices, and, 
suspecting visitors, and being the most unsociable of 
men, he withdrew to a neighbouring bench, from 
whence, himself unobserved, he could watch their 
exit. 

He was plunged in thought deep enough to have 
made him forget place and hour, when a sentence, 
clear, sharp, and ringing as a cry, reached him where 
he sat — " Oh, Winifred, why did I ever see you — 
why did I not die before I looked upon your face ! *' 

Then followed a silence. 

James Cameron arose, erect, rigid — an awful look 
darkening over his face, and once more approaching 
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the arbour, he stood at the entrance, without its 
occupants being aware of his presence. 

Winifred was there, and at her feet, kneeling, 
crouching, his head bent down upon her hand, his 
tears and kisses raining hot upon it, was a stranger, 
a.nd — as the Doctor recognised from his dress, with 
a shudder — a minister. He did not advance or 
retreat, but stood there, silent and attentive ; not a 
word or look of the guilty pair escaped him. 

" And now that I have told you all— all my mad- 
ness, my wrong, my sin," went on the desperate, 
broken voice, " you smile upon me still ? Why do 
you not spurn me from you — cast me from your 
presence, forbid me ever again to look upon the face 
that has driven me mad ? Why do you not curse 
me as I curse myself ? Why do you show me pity 
— ^let me kneel at your feet and pour out my life in 
agony, drop by drop — when you know that there is 
no hope, no future, for the love that comes too 
late ? " 

" Too late ! " echoed Winifred ; and she bent her 
head towards him, and, laying her disengaged hand 
on his shoulder, looked down into his face, with eyes 
in which there was something of fear, — something, 
too, that James Camieron had never seen in them 
before. "Was it, oh, God! was it — could it be 
love ! " 

" Yes, it is too late ! " She repeated his words 
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mechanically. What for him meant agony keener 
than any bodily torture, annihilation more complete 
than death, had for her but a vague, shadowy mean- 
ing ; but her voice was low and tremulous as she 
uttered the ill-omened words. 

"Tell me," he said, "shall I go — shall I go, never 
to return ? Decide for me, I lay my life in your 
hands." 

He raised his haggard face to hers, which was 
bent down to him so low that her waving hair 
touched his forehead. "Winifred," he breathed, 
and their lips met. 

James Cameron still stood at the entrance. The 
setting sun threw his shadow along the ground, 
even to their feet ; but when, a moment afterwards, • 
Winifred looked up, the ominous shadow was gone, 
and the red sunlight alone, unbroken by any dark 
reflection, lay along her path. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



James Cameron went straight up to his room^ 
and locked the door behind him; that done, he 
stood stilly and drew a deep breathy such a breath 
as we draw when released from some scene of 
horror. He was not a man to be easily crushed ; 
there was no trial, however great, God sent, that he 
would not have borne up against; but from sin,, 
shame, and dishonour, his mind, strong as it was, 
recoiled. He found it hard to grasp tlie full extent 
of his misfortune, calmly to face it, and meet it like 
a man. Had he returned to see his home in ashes,, 
and his wife and child lying dead at his feet, his 
agony would have been as nothing compared to 
what it was now. It was not the first time that 
domestic treachery had stood in his path : he had. 
met with it in other homes; but that it should 
touch him, that he should have to meet with it face 
to face, on his own hearth, was an experience inex- 
pressibly hideous and appalling ; that his wife, the 
woman who had lain in his bosom, who had been. 
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nearer and dearer to him than any one else in the 
wide world could be, the bearer of his name, the 
mother of his child, she whose very faults had been 
lield sacred and free from blame, that she should 
have betrayed him, and dishonoured herself ! Yes, 
she was dishonoured, how much or how little mat- 
tered not ; it mattered not that she had been saved 
the last fatal step that would have branded her with 
the ignominy of the adulteress, she was dishonoured 
«till; to his stern, clear-judging mind, right was 
right, and wrong, wrong ; virtue, virtue ; and guilt, 
guilt, and there could be no compromise between 
^he two. Then came the question : " What next ? '^ 
His first impulse was to escape, to put distance and 
the husband^s curse between them, and leave her to 
her fate. The thought of meeting her again was 
torture; he shrank from her as from something 
guilty and polluted; she had ceased to belong to 
him; she had forfeited all right to his* protection. 
James Cameron was a stern man, and the sternest 
elements of his nature were at that moment up- 
permost. 

It was an hour since he had entered the room, 
.and he still stood leaning against the door, rigid, 
motionless, a figure cut in stone ; another hour, and 
he stood there still. It was dark now, or almost 
^o ; the tall form made but a shadow among the 
jnany; it was better thus; the worst had to be 
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faced, and a great sorrow to be met ; and for such 
hours of agony, darkness and silence and solitude 
:are the best companions. 

Yet little in the man would have betrayed how 
awful a struggle was going on within ; there were 
but few signs of weakness, only from time to time, 
at long intervals, there was a slight clenching of the 
right hand, a convulsive shiver running cold and 
deathly through the whole frame — the quiver of a 
muscle, a contraction of the brow, that was all. 
Another half-hour, and at the end of it he stood 
before the woman he would never again call wife, 
whose lips his own would never press, whose hand 
his own would never clasp in love. The drawing- 
room was brilliantly lighted. Winifred liked light, 
as she liked sunshine and flowers, warmth and 
beauty, and every other bright and pleasant thing. 
She herself, sitting under the full blaze of gas light, 
looked scarcely less young, and certainly not less 
pretty, than when, at Dumveanie Farm, the Doctor, 
first looking upon her as his own, saw that she was 
beautiful. For him she could never again be beauti- 
ful, for love was dead. She sat at the table, ar- 
ranging into vases a basketful of flowers that she 
had gathered after Cyril's departure; and as she 
liked neither the solitude of the room, nor the soli- 
tude of her own thoughts, she sang softly to herself 
the while. So intent was she on the sorting and 
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blending of colours that she had scarcely heard 
Willie's " Good night,, mama/* timidly uttered at 
the door, and she literally started when it opened 
for the second time and her husband entered. The* 
expression of his face, with the concentrated thought 
of those two hours darkening over it, was anything: 
but reassuring. 

James Cameron came at once to the point, as was^ 
his way. He went straight up to the table, and,, 
standing opposite to her, on the other side, said,. 
" What is the name of the person who was with you 
in the garden this afternoon, Winifred ? " The 
paling of her cheek showed that she understood 
him. " Yes,", he added, " I heard all ; I know alL 
What is his name ? " 

She stared at him blankly, but made no answer. 
He repeated his question, drawing at the same time 
a note-book from his pocket. 

She was frightened, and fear made her submis- 
sive ; she stammered out the name, but in so low a 
voice, that it would have been quite unintelligible 
had it not been so familiar to every London ear. 
He betrayed no surprise either by look or word, but 
repeated it slowly after her, then wrote it down in 
his book, and added, "And the address?" Her 
terror seemed to increase at every word ; she looked 
up piteously into the sad cold eyes bent upon her. 
"I don't know," she faltered at last, finding the 
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4 

prolonged silence intolerable ; " I don't understand 
you; you frighten me so. What do you mean 
to do ? " 

" To have the address of the Eeverend Cyril 
Thornton," was the quiet answer. 

It is a recognised fact in natural history that 
the weakest and most cowardly animal will, when 
•brought to bay, turn on its pursuer with the most 
desperate ferocity. As it is with animals, so it is 
with men : they feel tliat a crisis in their lives has 
come, that nothing is to be hoped for from sub- 
mission, and the spirit of resistance and defiance of 
their fate awakens, for the first time, within them ; 
ihus great deeds have as often been performed by 
the desperate as by the ideally great. Such a time 
had now come for Winifred : for the first time she 
realised her position, and in a measure her sin, not 
to its full extent ; of the shame and sorrow it had 
brought upon her husband she never thought ; but 
as far as she was capable of realising it — and a 
strange look passed over the childish face. She 
leant her clasped hands on the table, and her 
voice, though low, was steady as she gave the 
required address. The Doctor added it to the 
name, and returned the book to his pocket; then 
Jie said — 

" You asked me just now what I meant to do. I 
vnll tell you. In the first place, write to Mr. 
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Thornton, and tell him what you should have told 
him long ago, that he must never again enter James^ 
Cameron's house, or see James Cameron's wife ; and 
in the second place — no, Winifred, you need not 
start, you have nothing to fear " 

" I fear nothing,*' she said, setting her teeth hard 
and clenching her small hand. " Why should I T 
However angry you may be, you can do me no 
harm; you cannot kill me, as you did Caroline's 
father, who took you a beggar from the streets, and 
brought you up as his own son. No, I am not 
afraid. I know that you think me very wicked : 
you think that it is very wicked of me to have taken 
pleasure in Mr. Thornton's society, and let him say 
to me all that he did ; but I did not know that it 
was wrong ; he was always so kind to me, so gentle ; 
he was the only friend I had since Caroline left ; 
the days were so long, and I felt so lonely, I had no 
one to speak to, and I was so happy when he came,^ 
so sorry when he went away ; but I did not know 

that he loved me, at least in the way he 

does, until to-day." 

" Winifred," said the Doctor, in a voice that was 
rather sad than stern, " I dare not judge you as I 
should any other woman. I dare not say that every 
word you utter is a sin against God and me ; I dare 
not judge you as a responsible being. I am willing 
to believe that you have sinned through ignorance,. 
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and make for you the excuse J have made all along 
— ^that you are a child.'* 

Slowly Winifred raised her eyes, full of a strange 
depth of expression, and fixed them on her hus- 
band's face. She no longer avoided his gaze ; on 
the contrary, she met it as she had never done 
before in her days of innocence — steadily and un- 
flinchingly. " You are wrong, James, quite wrong ; 
you need make no excuses for me ; I am not a 
child. I was a child when poor papa died — when 
you married me — ^when baby was born ; I was a child 
three months ago, but I am not a child now." 

And James Cameron, with a sharp pang, felt that 
what she said was true : what wifely affection, duty, 
maternity had been powerless to effect, a guilty love 
had done — ^it had made a woman of his child -wife 
at last ! 

" I know that you are very angry with me," she 
went on, speaking rapidly, as if afraid of being inter- 
rupted ; " and I dare say people would say I had 
acted very wrong; but you should be the last to 
blame me, for the fault is as much yours as mine. 
Yes," she added vehemently, glad to have at last 
shaped into words the accusation that a guilty love 
had raised, *' the fault is as much yours as mine : 
why did you marry me when you knew that I did 
not love you, when you did not love me your- 
self?'' 
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" Do you say this to excuse yourself, or only to 
accuse me ? " 

" I say it because it is true ; you never loved me, 
really loved me, as Mr. Thornton does, and so you 
should not have married me. I felt this when baby 
was bom, or something like it, and it made me glad 
to die. I have felt it more, lately. What right had 
you to marry me, and to think that you could make 
me happy ? I was a mere child ; I only wanted to 
get away from Aunt Deborah, and back to London. 
You offered me a home ; you told me you would try 
to make me happy. I believed you to be good and 
kind, and I had no other friend, so I gave myself to 
you ; but you had no right to take me. Aunt told 
you that I was not fit for you ; why did you not take 
her warning ? It would have been better for you, 
and oh ! how much much better for me ! You onl}' 
married me out of pity, and that is why we could 
never understand each other, and could never be 
happy together. You told me to look upon you as 
a father, and 1 did so at first ; but you sometimes 
looked stem and angry, which poor papa never did, 
and then I got frightened ; and when Caroline left, 
I felt very dull and lonely, and Mr. Thornton often 
came, and was always kind and gentle. Was it my 
fault that he got to like me too much, or that another 
than my husband first taught me what love meant ? 
You, at least, cannot blame me, for the fault is as 
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much 3'ours as mine.- If I had manried a man I 
loved, I should not have cared for any one else." 

Her voice was hard, cold, and vibrating, and her 
last words fell slowly, one by one, with cruel em- 
phasis. It was the first time she had reproached 
him. 

There was a long silence ; the Doctor was ponder- 
ing deeply and bitterly. Her accusation was just. 
If she was guilty, the fault had been as much his 
as hers. She had been innocent, innocent as his 
own dead sister, when he had first taken her young 
life into his keeping. What right had he, as she 
said, to bind her to him, to accept the sacrifice of 
the bright young life when there had been no love 
on either side ? Foolish and childish as he had 
always thought her, she was wiser than he : she had 
recognised the awful mistake he had made, and 
penetrated the sad mystery of their ill-fated union. 
The first wrong had been his : he had taken the 
young girl's fate as a matter of conscience rather 
than of heart, without suflSciently weighing her 
future chances of happiness, and hoping by his pro- 
tection to shield her from every sorrow and tempta- 
tion, he had destroyed her. He had come there as 
her accuser and her judge, what right had he to be 
either ! 

" Winifred," he said at last, and there was not a 
shade of anger in his tone, "you are right; the 
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first wrong was mine. Forgive me, as I forgive- 
you ; I acted as I thought for the best, but I acted 
rashly and presumptuously. It is too late for re- 
proaches : we cannot recall the past. It is too late^ 
as you said to-day, to think of any other tie, or of 
what might have been ; all that now remains for us. 
is to make the best of what is, and to bear with one 
another. Though there can never again be any 
idea of love between us, though we can never be 
more than friends, why should we not be that ? It 
is not because love is dead, or, perhaps, as you say, 
never existed, that there should not be mutual help,, 
forbearance, and patience ; and who knows, Wini- 
fred — God is merciful — ^you are very young, and I 
am no longer so — ^the future may yet restore to you 

« 

the liberty of which I robbed you." 

James Cameron paused, sighed deeply, and his 
head drooped forward upon his breast. The head 
that the heaviest trials had been powerless to bow^ 
bowed now before the sense of irreparable wrong 
and shame. 

Any one who had seen Cyril that day walking as 
if for his life, after his interview with Winifred, 
might well have thought him mad. As a rule, he 
was by no means insensible to the general notice he 
attracted ; he even affected a certain gait, slow and 
eontemplative, suited to his character of great man 
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and inspired preacher, and adoring young ladies 
glafncing timidly up at him as they passed, and, 
turning more than once to watch him out of sight, 
deemed him lost in solemn musings^ high and 
sublime. They were wrong, of course, as hero 
worshippers generally are ; but it certainly raised 
his reputation. To-day, however, all affectations 
and self-consciousness were laid aside : he walked 
like one pursued, and so, indeed, he was ; conscience 
was at his heels, driving him furiously on, because 
he dared not look back. 

The landlady opening the door informed him, 
with a smirk, that there were many letters awaiting 
him upstairs. He found them all on his table — 
several from anonymous adorers, several invitations 
to dinner, and a letter from Mary. 

He took them up mechanically, one by one, 
looked at the addresses, but without seeing them, 
then laid them down unopened, and dropped heavily 
into a chair. 

The struggles of a weak, unstable nature baffle 

description. Cyril was desperate, his very passion 

was a rage ; he suffered cruelly, more than he had 

ever done in his life ; and feeling how much misery 

his sin had cost him, he resented it not only on 

himself, but on the woman. It was the old plea of 

our first father, " She tempted me, and I did eat." 

Why did she not resist him ? Why had she listened 

X 2 
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to, encouraged, maddened him ? Was the guilt less 
great on her side than on his ? Why, then, should 
he alone bear the shame, the torment, the remorse ? 
If she had but appealed to his honour, to his very 
love, to save, to spare her, what sacrifice would not 
have been possible when made for her ; but she had 
• felt no shame ; she smiled and was happy. When 

I he tried to tear himself away, she recalled him ; she 

made him weak when he would be strong ; he could 
almost have cursed her in his despair, yet his passion 
was none the less violent for the reproaches he was 
cowardly enough to make her. As he now sat alone, 
haunted on the one hand by the face of Winifred, 
calm, sweet, and smiling, and on the other by the 
. thought of his sin and its fatal consequences, he 
grew alternately desperate and despairing, at one 
time given up wholly to his passion, the future 
without her seemed a dreary, joyless blank ; but as 
•other feelings and considerations arose, and the 
strangely beautiful face, with its wild blue eyes and 
pale glistening hair, grew less vivid, fading at last, 
iis it always did, into a misty memory, his thoughts 
took another turn, and the old weary struggle 
between right and wrong, duty and passion, began 
once more. Then an unutterable loathing and self- 
liorror seized him ; his head sank into his hands ; 
he dared not look up, his own hated presence 
appalled him. Oh, if he could but lose his indivi- 
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duality, he thought, cease to be — to sin — and to 
suffer. His brain was on fire ; his eyelids, and the 
hands he pressed over them, burnt like living coals. 
To the sense of overwhelming despair succeeded 
at last a long dead pause of thought, when it 
seemed to stand still, whilst a depth of utter 
darkness closed in around him. When it had 
passed, his mind was clearer, other thoughts, holier, 
more calming, with which Winifred Cameron had 
no connection, followed — thoughts of his sacred call- 
ing, now so dishonoured ; his mother, his noble- 
hearted father, whose solemn warning still rang in 
his ears. It came to him almost like a voice from 
the dead, so far away seemed the days of innocence 
and home affections, but it came to him in mercy, 
it nerved and strengthened him ; he felt that if he 
and Winifred met again, they were lost, irretrievably 
lost ; they must not meet ! she might yet be saved ! 
A heavy load of guilt lay on his soul, but the worst 
might yet be spared to both. He would take the 
holiday he had deferred from day to day, unable to 
tear himself away, and start at once for Switzer- 
land. When no longer near her, he had no fear of 
faltering in his resolution never to see her again ; 
he knew it to be an infatuation, a delirium, a mad- 
ness ! Absence would cure him ; he had been mad ; 
he was now, thank God, in his right mind ; all was 
over between them. The landlady brought up his 
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tea ; but seeing him so motionless, his face buried 
in his hands, she supposed him to be asleep, and 
went softly out, without the customary chat in which 
her soul delighted. 

Meanwhile the evening was closing in, the street 
lamps were lit, the streets themselves emptying, 
homes filling^it was getting late. The landlady 
came up^ once more, to draw down the curtains 
and light the lamp, and still Mr. Thornton sat as 
beforj^ his tea untasted, his face in his hands. 
" How sound he is sleeping to be sure. He must 
be very tired, poor dear young gentleman," she 
thought. 

No; he was not sleeping, he was only thinking, 
and thought had gradually turned to prayer. For 
the first time through many a weary week of sin, 
sorrow, and remorse, CjtU Thornton prayed. 

Suddenly there came a light tap at the [door. 
Cyril started to his feet, and said " Come in,*' in a 
voice that to his own ear sounded strangel}'^ harsh 
andlloud, after the dead silence that had previously 
reigned in the room. The door opened, and Wini- 
fred Cameron entered. 

" Winifred ! " he cried, springing eagerl}'^ forward ; 
but stopping short half-way, he corrected himself, 
adding in a colder, more constrained tone, " Mrs. 
Cameron, and so late ! Is anything the matter ? '* 

She threw back her veil, but did not advance. 
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There was something in the expression of her face 
that struck him as hard and strange. She was not 
the woman he had left an hour ago, soft and 
yielding, but she was the woman he loved ; this 
he felt only too fatally. The quiet hour of reflec- 
tion, however, had brought strength and calm ; he 
saw that a crisis had come in the lives of both. 
This was what he had dimly foreseen, and from 
which he had made a cowardly attempt to escape. 
But it was not to be ; he had to meet it, though no 
longer in his own strength ; he had lost all faith 
in himself, and it was well that he had. For the 
space of a moment he closed his eyes ; he felt faint 
and giddy, and feared that he should fall. The 
weakness was only momentary ; it passed, and he 
stood at Winifred's side, holding both her hands in 
his. " Winifred, why are you here ?" 

**He knows all. He was in the garden this 
afternoon, and heard all." 

Cyril had spoken in a low, subdued tone ; Wini- 
fred's voice was clear and unnaturally loud. 

'* He came in to me afterwards, and said it was 
very wrong of me to have encouraged you, and let 
you speak as you did." 

Cyril started, and the red flush of shame spread 
over his face. How low he had fallen ! 

" Oh, Winifred ! *' he groaned, " what sorrow and 
trouble I have brought upon you. How will you 
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ever forgive me ? *' He dared not ask her what 
had passed between her and her husband. The 
worst had come after all. Had he cast her off? 
and if so— his heart beat violently, and he passed 
his hand over his eyes, as if to shut out some mad- 
dening thought. 

" Oh, no ; I am not sorry,** said Winifred, in 
answer to his broken-hearted exclamation. "He 
was not angry with me ; he never is. He made 
excuses for me, and forgave me, and promised that 
it should never again be mentioned between us; 
but he said — that we must never meet again."^ 
She paused, but as Cyril was silent, she continued^ 
" He received a telegram, which took him into the 
country. He won't be back until to-morrow 
evening, and so I came here, thinking that you 
would help me.*' 

" Would to God I could," cried poor Cyril,, 
desperately ; " but how ? " 

"He said that we must never meet again*' she 
said, in a low, tender voice, and with a faint blusli,. 
that made her face dangerously beautiful in Cyril's 
eyes ; yet he held firm. 

The weakness of the woman should ever be the 
strength of the man. Well would it have been if 
C^-ril had realised this from the first, but he felt it 
now at last; manly generosity awoke within him» 
and now that she was really guilty — that he saw 
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that witbout some strong hand to save her she was 
lost, he ceased to blame her, and respected even her 
weakness. He must be strong for her sake. For 
the moment self was dead ; he only thought of her. 
He led her gently to a chair, then releasing her 
hands, sat down opposite her. 

"Your husband is right, Winifred," he said,, 
trying hard to steady his voice, so as to speak 
calmly ; " after what has passed to-day we must 
never meet again, and I had made up my mind that 
we never should." 

She looked at him in unfeigned astonishment. 
" Then what do you mean to do ? " 

"To spare you all further suffering and re- 
proach." 

For the first time Cyril felt, to its full extent, the 
shame and degradation of his position, and made 
a desperate effort to set things right. 

" I am a miserable, guilty wretch, Winifred ; and 
a lifetime of repentance cannot atone for the wrong 
I have done you. I knew all along that I was sub- 
jecting you to shame and at least the shadow of dis- 
honour by my mad love, and yet I was too cowardly to 
give you up. I saw that you were good, and pure, and 
innocent, and I took advantage of what should have 
made you most sacred in my eyes. I was wicked,, 
mean, dishonourable. I see it all now. Be more 
generous, Winifred ; forgive me. Do not make the 
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burden of my guilt heavier. Help me to be strong 
— now — ^before it is too late.** 

" Too late for what ? " 

" For anything but sorrow and unavailing re- 
morse." 

"Then what do you mean to do?" The tone 
was reproachful, and she gave him from under the 
long lashes one of the sidelong glances, wild and 
tender, that had already proved so fatal. 

He hesitated ; for he knew that no middle course 
was possible ; either he must open his arms to her, 
xmd they were lost, or he must fly from her as 
from something feared and hated. There was a 
fierce struggle, but it was brief. If only she would 
see things as he did, and acquiesce in the iiTe- 
vocable, how much easier would it be for him to 
be firm. But what right had he to talk of honour 
and virtue — duty and resignation ? What could he 
— ^what dare he say? He looked at her, then, 
in an agony of humiliation and self-reproach, he 
sank at her feet. Just so had he knelt to her 
once before that day, but with what different 
feelings; it was then in passion, it was now in 
sorrow and remorse. 

" Winifred ! " he cried, almost beside himself at 
the thought of all that hung upon the next few 
moments, " I dare not plead my love, for through it 
I have wronged you ; and yet I would lay my life 
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^own at [your feet, to make you once more what 
you were when we first met. For the love of you I 
have been false to God, to my sacred calling, to 
myself, to every manly, honourable feeling; but 
don't add to my guilt; have pity on me ; don't lay 
the ruin of your young life upon my soul. If you 
knew how I have suffered; how I have fought 
^igainst my guilty passion — how wretched it has 
made me, you would forgive and pity me ; I know 
you would ; and you would help me as far as possi- 
ble to repent and atone'* 

** Atone — and how ? " 

" By leaving England for a time, and you — for 
ever ; by ridding you of my accursed presence ; by 
swearing by all that I once held sacred — never 
again to look upon your face until we can meet as 
friends ; by clasping hands now, for the last time, 
and bidding each other an eternal adieu. We have 
been mad ; but that is over. We were blinded by a 
fatal delusion. Later we shall see it as it appears 
in the eyes of God, and then, Winifred, if you 
curse me for my wild presumptuous love, you will at 
least bless me for having paused in time, before all 
was lost. Let us part, Winifred. I know that it 
must be^ but I feel so weak — so broken-hearted. 
Be strong for me. You are good and gentle, and 
3'ou have not sinned as I have. Give me your little 
hand in token of forgiveness, then leave me and go 
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back to your home, and the old life of innocence 
and duty.*' 

"The old life," she repeated slowly, and with 
hard emphasis, " the old dull, dreary life ? No ; I 
would rather die. When life becomes a burden to 
you the sooner you get rid of it the better. Poor 
papa always said so, and I feel that he was right." 

** God forbid I " cried Cyril, deeply pained, both 
at the words and tone in which they were uttered. 
*• Think of all the blessings that remain to you — 
your home, your husband, your child. In doing • 
your duty to them you will be happy and blest- 
Only try — try it for one month, and " 

"One month/* she said, reflectively; "try for 
one month ** 

" Will you try ? *' he asked eagerly, and looking 
up imploringly into her face. " Will you try ? '* 

" Yes,'* she answered, quietly ; " I will try.*' 

For the first time for many weeks a gleam of joy 
shot across the curate's haggard features. "God 
bless and strengthen you,'' he said, brokenly. 

" But you must not go away just for that one 
month,** she said, in her pretty coaxing way ; " you 
will remain here and only leaye at the end of the 
month, won*t you ? I shall feel so much less 
lonely — so much less weak; everything will seem 
so much easier if I know you are near.** 

Again Cyril hesitated. Would it be right to 
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jield ? Would he not be much safer when absence 
separated them ?* Would it not make self-conquest 
doubly hard to be so near and yet so far from her ? 
What would Dr. Cameron say ? But then, on the 
other hand, there was something cowardly in thus 
deserting her, when by remaining he might help to 
strengthen and encourage her. 

"Yes; I will stay/' he said,' gravely, for the con- 
cession cost him dear ; " but only on one condition 
— we must not once meet during that time." 

** No ; we must not meet during that tirae,^' she 
Assented. 

" And no communication of any kind must pass 
between us. We must be as thoroughly parted as 
ihough thousands of miles parted us. Do you 
understand, Winifred ? '* 

" Yes ; I understand." 

He released her hand and rose; she rose too, 
lowered her veil, and passed slowly out of the 
room. 

He did not ring the bell to have her shown out, 
;as he would any other lady visitor. He himself 
accompanied her downstairs, but not another word 
was exchanged between them. 

There was a cab at the door, and Nurse Malloney's 
face, pale and frightened, looked out from it. Wini- 
fred entered the cab and drove off, without one last 
backward look. 
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" Well, thank God ! it is all over at last," said 
Cyril, as he returned to his room, wearied out in 
mind and body. " I must never — I will never see 
her again." 

He was right ; he never saw her again. 

Dr. Cameron had said that Winifred's sin should 
never be mentioned between them. It never was ; 
and, as far as the woman was concerned, it was as 
though it had never been. It was not so, however^ 
with the man ; the blow had not only fallen heavily, 
it had struck deep. 

Have you not yourself at some time been shocked 
at the appearance of a friend or acquaintance, after 
not seeing him for weeks, or even days, and ex- 
claimed, " How he has aged ! " 

People said this of Dr. Cameron. He had never 
been young ; but that one hour of shame and-sorrow 
had aged him by ten years* The only one who did 
not see this was Winifred ; yet from that day there 
was a decided change in her conduct towards both her 
husband and child. She occupied herself more with 
household matters, looked over the weekly bills, and 
took more notice of Willie than she had ever done 
before. She would have him with her for hours,, 
take him out with her in the carriage, make him 
read to her out of his little books, and keep him 
up at night far beyond his usual bedtime. 
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The Doctor saw the change, and felt grateful to 
her for it; no other act of atonement could so 
have touched the father's heart. Was it possibles- 
after all, that good might come out of evil, and 
that mother and child would at Inst be drawn to- 
gether ? 

So passed away a month. A dead calm had, as^ 
is generally the case, succeeded to the storm. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



It was a month since Cyril and Winifred had 
parted. It was the end of September then ; it was 
the end of October now. Mrs. Malloney stood at 
the garden-gate gossiping with one of her cronies. 

" Well, I must be off," her companion, a brisk 
little ladies'-maid, was saying ; " I've a whole heap 
of things to do, and no time for doing them either ; 
a hundred commissions at every corner of the town, 
and tied down to time, so that you can't so much as 
stop to take breath." (She had stopped, neverthe- 
less, a full half-hour at that garden-gate.) *' Nothing 
I can do for you on my way, eh ? " 

Mrs. Malloney shook her head, then suddenly 
bethought herself of something. ** If you should be 
passing the post '* 

"Why, of course I shall. I've a whole packet of 
letters to put in for my mistress." 

" Then it's real grateful Fll be to you for putting 
one in for me. You see," she added, lowering her 
voice, and drawing at the same time a letter from 
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her pocket, " it*s one that my mistress said was to 
go at once, and it's I myself promised to see it in 
with my own eyes, for there's no trusting to those 
impudent servant-girls, who would tell you a lie as 
soon as look at you, besides prying into everything 
that don't concern them, and as this is rather a 
delicate matter, you see," — ^her voice had now sunk 
into the most mysterious of whispers, — " one can't 
be too particular ; so if you'll see it safe in, it's truly 
grateful I'll be, for these corns just play the devil 
with me, and '' 

** Corns ! " interrupted the little maid, briskly ; 
"if that's all I can soon rid you of them. I've a 
sure cure ; got it from mother's old aunt, who must 
have been a wonderful woman, lived to a hundred 
and two, and was put in the papers. I cut it out, 
and have it still, wrapped in lavender in poor 
mother's old work-box." 

" And the cure, my dear." 

"Smear the place well over with tallow-grease, 
then tie your stockings up the chimne}', say your 
alphabet backwards, and walk backwards into bed, 
and if you're not cured you never will be." 

Mrs. Malloney had the most perfect faith in the 
remedy, and only regretted having no occasion to 
make use of it, as her real complaint was laziness, 
not corns. " Thank you, my dear," she said, grate- 
fully. " It's trying it TU be for sure this very night ; 
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but here's tlie letter, and it's not a word you must 
say to anyone." 

" I say, it's nothing as could get me into a scrape, 
I hope?" The abigail was beginning to feel un- 
easy. " Hand over, let's haye a look at it.'* She 
read the address aloud. " Oh ! it's a Beverend, is 
it; then it's all right, of course.*' A violent start, 
accompanied by a faint shriek, wound up the sen- 
tence. A strong hand had closed quietly over the 
letter, and, turning, the women stood face to face 
with Dr. Cameron. 

The little maid, dimly guessing at something 
wrong, beat a precipitate retreat. Mrs. Malloney, 
frightened out of her senses, stood pale and trem- 
bling before her master, waiting for the thunder-bolt 
of his wrath to fall. Not for a moment did her 
terror-stricken gaze wander from his face; it seemed 
rooted there. 

He looked at the letter, then at her. '^ Mrs. Mal- 
loney," he said, in a voice so unnaturally calm that 
it froze every drop of blood in her veins, " in half- 
iin-hour you will have left my house never again to 
enter it. You will not see your mistress, because 
you have betrayed her confidence ; you promised to 
post this with your own hand, and you gave it to a 
stranger. Matthews will pay you three months' 
wages in advance, and I forbid you ever again to set 
your foot in my house." 
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She tried to say something, but her tongue re- 
fused to move ; she would have fallen at his feet, 
but his calm, irrevocable look paralysed her. The 
Doctor called Matthews and gave his orders, then he 
went up to his wife's room. 

Winifred sat at the window looking out upon the 
garden, upon the glowing sky, upon the fountain 
flashing and sparkling in the sunlight. All was very 
still ; no sound was astir but the ceaseless splash of 
the fountain, and the occasional sharpening of the 
gardener's scythe. She was alone ; Willie was not 
with her, he had not been with her all day ; ever 
since she had written that letter other thoughts had 
filled her mind; she had forgotten his very ex- 
istence. She had taken the most fatal step that a 
woman can take ; she had set at defiance the laws 
both of God and man. Unsought and untempted, 
she had deliberately sealed her own ruin and dis- 
grace. She had rent asunder every holy tie, yet her 
conscience did not reproach her. Miss Bums had 
once denied her a heart ; she might at the same 
time have denied her a conscience. It was not of 
her home she was now thinking, of her husband, her 
child, or even of the man to whom she had written ; 
but of herself, and the life that, as she fondly 
dreamt, lay before her. That life Cyril had himself 
described on that last day of sorrow and passion 
when they sat together in the arbour. Hd had 
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spoken as the poet and the dreamer speaks of the 
ideal that can never be a reality. A life under sunny 
skies far removed from the dull realities of the pre- 
sent ; a life of dreaming and ecstacy, smiling heavens 
above, smiling eyes and lips below; ambition si- 
lenced, conscience dead ; nothing left to them of 
earth but its one human passion — ^love; aimless 
wanderings amid new scenes, moonlight on the 
waters, with no sound but the music of their oars 
and the nightingale's song. And even whilst speak- 
ing of an earthly paradise, Cyril had known that, 
once attained, remorse would make of it something 
more hideous than hell. 

It was of this life she was thinking as she now 
sat at the window, her arms resting on the sill, 
looking out upon the garden. Her husband came 
in and walked straight up to her, her letter in his 
hand. " Here is the letter you wrote to Mr. Thorn- 
ton, but too late to reach him, seeing he left England 
yesterday. I saw him by chance at the railway sta- 
tion. I heard him say he should embark that night 
for Switzerland. Your letter has fallen into my 
hands instead of his. I do not ask you what is in 
it, for I could not trust your answer ; and therefore, 
as I cannot act in the dark, I shall open and read 
it : your own words shall justify or condemn 
you." 

Deliberately, and with a steady hand, he broke the 
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seal, unfolded the little scented note, and read as 
follows : — 

" You told me to go back to my home, my hus- 
band, and my child, and do my duty faithfully by 
them, and you promised me peace and happiness. I 
have found neither. I knew I should not ; but I 
have tried. You said for a months so the time of 
probation is over. You said that during that time 
we must not meet, or hold any intercourse. I have 
obeyed you ; but the time is up ! You will be leav- 
ing England, but you must not go alone. You told 
me you had wronged me, you asked me to forgive 
you ; I never will if you go and leave me behind. I 
have done all you imposed upon me, and have found 
it a dreary penance — a hateful necessity. I would 
rather die than go on living as I am doing : but I 
know you will not be so cruel, so ungenerous, as to 
desert me when I have no one in the world to look 
to but you. 

" Direct your answer to the post-office. 

" Winifred.** 

Not by the change of a feature, the quiver of a 
muscle, did the Doctor betray what he felt. He 
folded the paper, then, without even glancing to- 
wards his wife, he began slowly pacing up and down 
the room, deep in thought. 
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His silence, the inscrutable expression of his face, 
his calm, measured pacings, awed the guilty woman, 
more than the wildest burst of passion would have 
done. From the moment he had told her that 
Cyril was gone, she had felt that all was lost: she 
saw herself forsaken, deserted, desolate : alone iu 
the world with that stem man, her husband and 
her judge. Why did he not speak — reproach — 
curse her? What was he thinking about — ^what 
would he do ? For the moment every other feeling 
was merged in terror. She watched him with the 
fascinated gaze of the doomed bird fixed on the 
rattlesnake. She seemed to have been sitting there 
for hours, watching and waiting, when he at last 
stopped short and addressed her. 

"In half-an-hour, Nurse Malloney will have left 
my house never again to enter it; a paid traitor is 
easily got rid of. In half-an-hour, too, Willie will 
have left the house that can never again be to him 
a home, as the woman who could desert him can 
never again be to him a mother. I shall take him 
where he will find the care and love you have denied 
him ; from henceforth I look upon him as mother- 
less. In three days I shall be back, and then, 
Winifred, we will decide upon your future. God 
has mercifully interposed to save you this once from 
a great crime ; may He guard you still when the 
husband's presence and protection are withdrawn ! 
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We meet once more, and then part for ever. A 
new. life "will begin for you; ma^it prove a happier 
one than that which you are leaving, it will be my 
care to make it so. The half of all I have belongs, 
of right, to you ; in trusting to your husband's sense 
of justice you will do better, perhaps, than in trust- 
ing to his love. You need have no fear for your 
future; leave it to me; it will be safe in my 
hands.'' 

HC' turned to go, but at the door he paused and 
looked back at her. " Is there anything you would 
say to me before I go ?" She did not answer; but 
as he approached to return her the letter, she shrank 
from him, stretching out both hands, as if to ward 
off a blow. Her eyes were full of a wild terror : 
there was. the quiver of fear upon her lips. 

" Have you nothing to say to me, Winifred, before 
I go?" he repeated. 

"No, nothing. Only don't speak to me — don't 
look at me, — ^I can't bear it ! '' She cowered down 
before him ; she covered her face with her hands ; 
she trembled and shivered with fear. He gave her 
a last look of mingled pity and contempt, then he 
laid the letter upon the table beside her, and, with- 
out another word, left the room. He went up to 
the nursery, and gave his orders, briefly and calmly, 
— ^Willie must be ready to start with him in half-an- 
hour, and Willie laughed up in the dark, still face 
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until the baby features caught something of its 
gravity, and he wondered why papa looked so sad, 
for children are often quick and correct in their 
perceptions ; then^ seized with angel pity, and long- 
ing to offer comfort, he went and fetched what had 
so often brought him consolation, and put it into 
the Doctor's hand. 

" Take it, papa," he said, his small face flushed 
with eagerness, and the great eyes full of wistful 
entreaty ; " Willie don't want it/' Then he heaved 
a deep sigh, half satisfaction, half regret, for he had 
parted with his dearest earthly treasure. 

The Doctor looked absently at the child, then at 
the gift he was trying to force into his hand : it was 
the story of the " Five Little Pigs." The cover had 
long since disappeared, and the first thing on which 
his eye lighted was the name of " Euth Edgestone." 
He started, then fell into deep thought, and his 
brow cleared. '^ Yes, Willie, you are right,'' he said, 
at last, for he and the child were just then alone in 
the room : " you are right ; I will take you to Buth 
Edgestone." 

Meanwhile, Winifred remained where he had left 
her, half sitting, half crouching on the sofa, the look 
of terror deepening and intensifying upon her face. 
The night before ; nervous, wakeful, and excited, she 
had tried the fatal remedy Caroline Drugh had pre- 
scribed, and that morning, nervous and excited still. 
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she had tried it again ; and now its baleful influence 
added to her nervous dread — every sense was dulled 
and stupified. She could not think or even move ; 
she seemed waiting for something, she knew not 
what, but something strange and awful. She sat 
on in a sort of pulseless stupor, awaiting what she 
felt to be the — irrevocable ! 

At last she heard a door open, and some one come 
down the stairs. The steps paused outside the 
door: she caught the sound of smothered sobs, — 
" it was nurse going away." She did not move, or 
even look up. The steps moved on, but others fol- 
lowed, heavy and uneven : they were carrying down 
nurse's trunk. By a strange connection of ideas, 
Winifred thought of her father, — of the day when, 
sitting alone, as now, cowering and shivering, she 
had heard them carrying down his coffin. She felt 
just as she had done then. It was to her as if death 
were once more in the house ; as if Willie were dead, 
or her husband, or herself. Her brain was full of 
wild, unnatural fancies, that came and went, all the 
more hideous from their being, most of them, mere 
shapeless phantoms. 

A death-like silence reigned throughout the house. 
She remembered a story she had lately read of the 
plague ; of deserted palaces, and long vistas of rooms 
silent and tenantless, save for the hideous presence 
of death, and ghastly, unburied corruption: and 
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through these rooms she now saw herself wandering 
on and on, dead faces^ set and livid, glaring at her 
from silken couches, and from around mute festive 
boards. What had such ghastly fancies to do with 
her present position ? She was roused, at last, by 
the sound of carriage wheels on the drive. She 
started to her feet, and sprang to the window. They 
were going, — her husband and Willie were going. 
Yes, the open carriage stood at the door ; but as 
yet it was empty. There was a long pause, the 
silence seemed to deepen around her; then she 
heard her husband's step on the stair. Would he 
come in again ? She half shrouded herself behind 
the heavy folds of the curtain, and glanced fearfrdly 
towards the door; but the step passed on until she 
heard it, sharp and ringing, in the stone hall below. 
Another silence, another pause, before the nursery- 
door opened impetuously, and little feet clattered 
noiselessly down the stairs. Willie's eager voice 
was heard calling out papa, papa, and the father's 
clear tones — clear and calm as those in which he 
had denounced and for ever rejected her — answered 
him from the hall ; then the street-door opened, and 
there was a rush of cold air through the house. 

She did not faint or scream, she only held her 
breath, and^ kneeling on the chair that stood in the 
window, looked out, pressing her aching forehead 
to the cold glass. The Doctor was already in the 
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carriage, and his face, turned towards the house, 
though very grave, was no longer stem, for he was 
looking at little Willie, who, proud and elated, sat 
at his side holding the reins and whip, and prattling 
merrily, delighted to drive alone with papa, and to 
be going,. as the housemaid had told him, to a fine 
new place. A touch of the whip, and they were off. 
*' Would they not turn once — only once — and look 
up at her? Oh! would they not!" If James 
Cameron had but done so, and seen that white, 
haggard face, with its straining eyes so full of wild 
despair, all might have been different ; but he was 
busy holding the chad, and guidmg the Uttle hand 
that held the reins ; and so they passed down the 
avenue and out of the gate^ which closed behind 
them with a sharp clang. 

Mechanically she strained her eyes to catch a last 
glimpse of them ere they turned the corner and were 
lost to sight; but they were gone at last, — lost to 
her, she felt, for ever. 

*' Alone ! alone ! " she moaned ; and as the hands 
that had convulsively clutched the back of the chair 
relaxed their hold, she sank with a low cry to the 
ground. 

That same evening, as Buth Edgestone, having 
put her little charges to bed, sat in the parlour of 
her sea-side home, a basket of work before her, and^ 
beside her on the table, the second volume of a 
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novel, in which she was deeply interested, and which 
was to be the reward of an hour's busy sewing — ^as 
she sat, meek and gentle, the peace of heaven and a 
quiet heart upon her face, and the pure, half tender, 
half solemn train of thought blending harmoniously 
with the still beauty of the evening, and the soft 
murmur of the gently advancing tide, the door 
opened and James Cameron entered, his child in. 
his hand. 




CHAPTEE XVIII. 



The Doctor had said he should be away three 
days ; he had already been gone one. It was night, 
not far from midnight. Usually at that hour the 
pretty white cottage, lyihg apparently so peaceful 
and secure beneath the grey far-off sky, was wrapped 
in darkness and silence, unless, indeed, when the 
dawn found the Doctor s lamp still burning — ^the 
Doctor himself still waking. But to-night he was far 
off, and the light ^that flashed j out upon the night 
came from an upper room, the room in which Wini- 
fred sat at the table writing. 

It must have been an urgent necessity indeed that 
thus kept one to whom exertion of every kind, but 
more especially mental exertion, was an almost im- 
possible effort, sitting up so late, filling page after 
page with an indefatigable perseverance that sur- 
prised even herself, for she wrote, " Why I write 
all this I cannot say ; I cannot account for it, but 
some power stronger than my own will seems to 
force me to it. I hardly know what I have said, or 
what I am going to say ; and I am far too tired to 
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read my letter over. This is the last I shall ever 
write, and I am glad of it ; everything is a weari- 
ness to me. It was cruel of you to desert me ; still 
I am glad that my last letter is to you. You must 
make out of it what you can, and do with it what 
you will." 

Winifred was writing to Cyril Thornton. The 
first four pages were filled, the candles had burnt 
low, and the little fingers, so unused to exertion, 
were stiff and numhed. She chafed them, rubbing 
them gently the one over the other ; then she lit a 
fresh pair of candles, drew to her another sheet, 
and, pushing the tumbled hair from her flushed 
face, went on writing. She was very weary^ — mind 
and body, yet she wrote. That letter had to be 
finished, that record left behind. This she did not 
realise, but it was so. 

It was finished at last, and she heaved a deep 
sigh of relief. But here a difficulty arose ; she did 
not know where Cyril was, and if she directed her 
letter to his London lodgings it might be opened 
apd read, or never forwarded. She sat for some 
moments, the soft cheek resting languidly on the 
open palm, deep in thought. " The letter must be 
sent — it must reach him." Why? She did not 
ask herself this, but she said '^ it must*' 

At last a sudden thought struck her — Caroline 
Drugh — she would send it to her; she would cer- 
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tainly know where he was gone, or if not she would 
at least deliver it safely into his hands on his 
return. She directed the envelope, sealed it, and 
locked it away in a drawer. " I shall post it myself 
to-morrow,'* she thought, rememhering the last 
letter she had sent, and its fatal consequences. 

Little would anyone who had seen Winifred 
Cameron seal and direct that letter have guessed 
its contents. Little would anyone who had looked 
into the fair, childish face, with its weak, sensitive 
curves and lines, have guessed the desperate resolu- 
tion she had formed — a resolution &om which the 
boldest and most reckless amongst us shrinks with 
horror, and to which the crudest mental and bodily 
suffering is preferred. Winifred was not brave — 
certainly not ; yet she could contemplate with calm 
and indifference that from which the strongest 
recoils in horror. She was too weak— too cowardly 
to live ; death was to her rest and release. The 
only three beings in the world she had oared for 
had told her so. Her father had said, " When life 
becomes a burden the sooner you get rid of it the 
better." Caroline Drugh had said, " A few drops 
more or less, what matter ! in the one case you 
forget for awhile, in the other you forget for ever ! *' 
Cyril had spoken of death as rest and peace. She, 
too, looked upon it as such ; life was a burden to 
her, and she had resolved to get rid of it, and this 
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without fear or remorse. Cyril was gone, her child 
too ; even Nurse Malloney, who was kind to her. 
Her husband had denounced and rejected her ; he 
had spoken gently, but there had been something 
strange and awful in his face. She had but one fear 
— his return ; she would not see him again. She did 
not believe in his generosity — his forgiveness — his 
pity. He had left her alone — all alone ; and he had 
spoken of a new life — a life of separation and atone- 
ment. It was terrible to be thus disowned — cast 
off — forsaken. She was too weak to face it. Better 
— a thousand times better die, and be out of it all. 
She only thought of herself, not of her husband or 
child, or of the wretched man who had implored her 
on his knees not to lay the burden of her ruined 
life upon his soul. She was tired of life, and she 
had resolved to die. 

The letter laid aside, she rose with a dreary yawn. 
Then for the first time she realised that she was 
cold, and glanced towards the fire, but it was black 
and dead. She shivered, and taking a plaid that 
hung over the back of her chair, she wrapped it 
around her. Strange coincidence ! it was the very 
plaid that James Cameron had wrapped about her 
in tender pity on the day of her father s death. 
But she did not think of this, or of anything else 
in particular, as, crouching down before the dead 
crumbling ashes, she tried to rekindle them into 
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light and warmth, but in vain ; the fire was out — 
quite out. 

Unhappy woman ! shivering and trembling ; 
alive only to the impressions of the moment ; can 
you not see in the lost light of your hearth an 
emblem of the sacred flame that in a few hours will 
be quenched for ever ? Oh ! that with the light of 
life we could quench the spirit too. But we 
cannot cease to be, though we cease to live; the 
flame extinguished here is relit elsewhere, — a 
burning brand cast with reckless sacrilegious hand 
over the cliff of Time, into the fathomless abyss of 
Eternity. If the soul and the body were indeed 
but one, death would be sweet to many — ^rest and 
release ; the folded hands, the dreamless sleep, the 
worm, a heap of dust, nothing more ! 

With an impatient exclamation, Winifred rose 
from her knees, and her eyes glanced uneasily 
round the room until they fell upon a little bottle 
that stood on the mantleshelf; then the face 
brightened. " That will warm me," she muttered 
between her chattering teeth, and with an eager 
hand she took it down, and emptied its contents 
into a wineglass of water. An exact measure, a 
few drops more or less, a longer or shorter space 
of sleep and forgetfulness ; what mattered now ! 
She drained the glass. '*I shall not want it to- 
morrow," she said half aloud ; then, shivering still, 
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she crept into bed, and turned her face to the 
wall. 

The Doctor had been gone two days,; and was ex« 
pected home the following morning. Winifred had 
thought of this several times during the day; >she 
thought of it now as she closed the last volume of a 
novel she had been reading. It was interesting, 
and she had been curious to see the end. It was a 
happy end ; two faithful hearts united >after many 
sorrows and trials, the author ending where -their 
lives might be said to begin; a life of fEutfajand 
hope, and love. ...Winifred closed the book ; sheihad 
resolved to finish it that night. She rang the bell ; 
the housemaid answered it. Mrs. Cameron had 
no ladies' -maid now. Nurse Malloney was gone, 
and she could not bear the touch of strange 
hands. 

" I want nothing more to-night ; you and cook 
can go to bed ; and you need not come in to-morrow 
morning till I ring. I can't sleep at night, and 
generally drop off towards morning ; and now that 
Dr. Cameron is away, I sometimes feel nervous, 
and your sudden entrance startles me. This 
morning your knocking awoke me out of sleep. I 
will ring when I want you." 

" Yes, ma*am." 

The curtains had not been drawn, and the light 
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of a full moon streamed into- the room. The girl 
went to close them, but Winifred stopped her. 

" No ; leave them as they are : I like to see the 
moonlight.'' 

The girl left the room. Mrs. Cameron listened 
to the retreating footsteps till they had died away, 
then she locked the door, and glanced at the clock. 
A quarter to ten. At eleven both the servants 
would be in bed. She would wait imtil then. She 
need not have finished her book so quickly. She 
had yet another hour — ^another hour of life ! She 
drew a chair to the window, and sat down. It was a 
glorious night ; the moon was at its full, and flooded 
the garden below with light. Winifred liked the 
moon, and it exerted a powerful influence over her. 
The eyes she upturned to it were free from every 
shadow of doubt or fear; there was no faltering, 
no looking back. Taking her last look at life — 
standing between time and eternity, she thought 
neither of the one nor the other — of what she 
was leaving or going to — of what lay before or 
behind her. Not a pulse beat quicker, not a nerve 
quivered. All the undefined emotions of terror, 
passion, anger, regret, that had from time to time 
passed hazily through her mind, troubling and 
bewildering her, were laid at rest for ever. She 
felt nothing, feared nothing, regretted nothing. 
She looked out upon the night, and saw that it 
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was beautiful ; how beautiful ! if it had been less 
so she would not, perhaps, have dared to die. 
The wind howling or moaning round the house — 
the rain beating at the windows would have made 
her sad and nervous ; would have made her think 
of unhallowed and deserted graves — of the pressure 
of the soaking, clinging earth upon the coffin-lid, 
weighing it down heavier and heavier upon the 
shrouded breast. She had such strange fancies at 
times, had Winifred Cameron — fancies that came 
to her like n tale she had heard, or a dream 
she had dreamt. But to-night all was so still, so 
beautiful, so bright — not a stir among the trees, 
yet something, too, of life ; for the fountain danced 
and sparkled in the moonlight, every drop as it fell 
flashing with gem-like brilliance ; and the shadows 
went moving along, stealing, creeping, growing, 
lengthening, taking form and reality, as she looked, 
like living things — but things of darkness and of the 
night. The moon rose higher and higher, full and 
luminous in the cloudless sky, then it floated slowly 
away, and the fountain ceased to sparkle, and the 
shadows, hurrying onward, took weird and monstrous 
shapes, and a cloud arose in the west, and sailed like 
an angel with outspread wings across the sky, and 
when it had passed, the stars shone out alone — the 
moon had vanished from the earth. It was like 
mercy passing from the human heart, leaving it to 
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darkness and itself. But Winifred did not think 
of this. The beauty of nature could awaken in 
her no solemn train of thought ; its silent teachings 
were unheard. 

She lowered the blind, drew the curtains, and 
went and sat down by the fire, setting her small 
slippered feet upon the fender, folding her hands 
in her lap, and letting her head sink back among 
the cushions. The fire burnt bright ; her position 
was a comfortable one : it was pleasant to sit 
there, having left thought and life behind her — 
with no regret for the past, no fear for the morrow; 
watching the red flames leap and flicker and the 
cinders fall ; waiting for the next hour — ^her last — 
to strike. 

For some time she heard, but without listening 
to it, the soft, musical ticking of the French clock, 
then there was a mingling and confusion of sounds ; 
she knew what it meant ; she had heard it the night 
before, when she sat writing to Cyril Thornton — 
it was the ticking of the " death-watch " in the 
wall behind her ! This would have frightened her 
at any other time. Nurse had told her such 
strange stories about it. But it did not frighten 
her now. Why should it ? it was the messenger 
of death, and she had chosen death rather than 
life ; why, then, should she fear it ? 

The fire burnt low, but she was too lazily com- 
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fortable to move just then. It cotdd not be far 
from eleven. Her eyes moved languidly round 
the room, and fixed themselves upon a large death's? 
head moth, that, having lain hidden, for who knows 
how many days or weeks, in some out.of the way- 
comer of the room, had suddenly emerged,. and was 
now circling and wreathing^ where the lamp-light 
threw its bright track on the ceiUng. She heard 
the dull, muffled whirr of its wings^ she saw it 
descend lower and lower, nearer and nearer^ She 
had but to put out her hand to save it; but that 
never occurred to her. Lower and lower, neaxter 
and nearer it came. The fiame caught and singed 
its wing ; there was a sound as of pain, then it rose 
again towards the ceiling, but always in that. fatal 
circle of light, casting over it his dark and mon- 
strous shadow. Would it never more escape ? 
Would the same power that had called it forth 
into being — ^that had transformed it fi'om the grab 
to the chrysalis, from the chrysalis to what it was, 
be alike its creator and destroyer ? Down it came, 
curding, nearing, wreathing, as if in sportive, de- 
fiance of the flame, which still burnt steadily 
upwards. The moth may flutter about, the flfone, 
and wantonly brush it with its dusky wings, yet 
pass away unscathed — ^the daring, presumptuous 
soul may soar into the higher regions of light,, and 
flutter blindly around in the circle of. its -own dark 
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shado^v, and the grab and the worm look up and 
wonder at it& flight, enviotis and admiring; but 
bewnrei approach not too near; mistake not for 
the light — the fire. A step — a plunge, a.nd you- lie 
crashed and blasted; and men^ awe-stmck, call it — 
retribution I 

Winifred closed her eyes« She had not put out 
her hand to save a living thing from destruction ; 
but she knew that it was dying in agony, and she 
could not look upon suffering. Death — annibila* 
tion — ^tiiese were nothing; but to die in pain — ^in 
torture! She shuddered, and rose. It must be 
getting late. Only a quarter to eleven. How long 
that hour had seemed. A quarter to eleven. She 
went to the door, opened it [softly, and looked but* 
All was quiet and silent as the grave ; the gas bad 
been put out in the hall ; the servants had gone to 
bed. She closed it again; but this time did -not 
lock it. She would wait until eleven^f-a quarts of 
an hour; that would soon pass. She took a' bottle 
and glass from the mantelshelf and placed them on 
the table beside the bed, stirred the Are, woimd her 
watch mechanically, then returned to her> seati 

Dr. Cameron had said he should be gone three 
days ; he was now on his way back. Wherever time 
was to be saved, he. saved it; and his having spent 
the previous night by a sick-bed, did not prevent 
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his taking the 9 p.m. Express, so that he might be 
at work in London at an early hour next morning. 
There were but few passengers, and he had a carriage 
to himself. 

Sleeping but little at all times, it was a rare thing 
indeed for him to sleep on a journey ; and he now sat 
hour after hour wrapped away from all consciousness 
of external things in his own sad thoughts, whilst 
town and village, hill, field, and river went rushing 
madly past like evil deeds flying from the day to lose 
themselves in the abyss of darkness. 

There are many who, alive to outward impressions, 
find in them counsel, support, and comfort. Nature 
is for some the safest companion, the gentlest sym- 
pathiser and consoler; but James Cameron dealt 
only with the stern realities of life ; its petty worries 
and contradictions, its lesser troubles and grievances, 
were powerless to affect his strong mind ; and when 
trouble came, trouble such as he had known three 
times before in his life, trouble such as had fallen 
upon him now, he felt too deeply to allow of the in- 
terference of any minor influence. It was three days 
since he had left home, those three days had in no 
way altered his feelings, but they had served to 
mature his plans. He had spoken to Winifred of 
separation, of the one meeting that was to be their 
last. He had spoken, too, of protection; he had 
promised to watch over her interests, and he would 
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keep his word. He had not spoken on the impulse 
of the moment. He had from the first realised his 
position and hers — realised it as clearly and dispas- 
sionately as he did now. He knew that they must 
part, and once parted, that they would never meet 
again. He would never wish to; the little golden- 
haired wife he had for years regarded as something 
sacred, would be swept from his life and memory. 
He was strong, and his life was not, had never been, 
his home. Experience had taught him many things, 
it would teach him to forget. There was nothing of 
anger in James Cameron's feelings towards his wife, 
it was condemnation and pity. Yes, he had pitied 
even while denouncing her, and he pitied her still ; 
for pity being the purest, the most godlike of earthly 
emotions, is the last to leave a generous heart. A 
few hours more, and they would have met and 
parted. He knew what he had to say to her — all 
that he had to say to her, poor child. She had 
been deeply, irretrievably wronged, and she had 
wronged deeply and irretrievably, but he was strong, 
and she was weak. He would deal very gently and 
tenderly by her. There was a rush of cold air into 
the carriage, and along with it a streaming flood of 
moonlight; the guard's head^ grimy and spectral, 
appeared and disappeared : the Doctor was left once 
more to his own thoughts. What a glorious night 
it was ! Winifred looking out upon it at the same 
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hour, owned and felt its beauty, and sighed as its 
glory passed: away from the «arth. But the Doctor 
if he sawv did not heed it. He was too wholly 
absorbed in his thoughts, thoughts of her {tnd« her 
welfare; and even whilst thinking, the wearied ely^a 
closed, and* for the: first time in his lifeperkaps, Dr^ 
Cameron slept in a railway carriage. Not for long, 
however; in less than half an hour he awoke with 
a start, and the echo of a wild unearthly shriek 
ringing in his ears. They had just reached tiie 
station of a large manufacturings town, and it 
was probably the shrill whistle that had- awakened 
him, and struck so painfully in his drowsy ear. It 
must have been very odd, for he awoke shivering; 
He found it difficult at first to collect his thoughts^ 
He passed his hand over his forehead, it was covered 
with a cold sweat. He drew up the blind and looked 
out. The night was not a dark one, objects dim 
and misty loomed from out the grey waste around. 
A clock was striking the houn Some of the pas-' 
sengersgot out; others too got in; for one the 
journey was over and rest at hand; for another it 
was but now beginning. There w«:e meetings 
and partings, laughter and sighs, and all looked 
shadowy and unreal, as things can only look in the 
night* 

Dr. Cameron wais glad when the train moved on, 
for he was seized* with a restless longing to be at 
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home. It was as if something were there awaiting 
him. One hour more and they would be in Lon- 
don. On flew the Express, leaving behind towns, 
villages, and many a drear expanse of flat open coun- 
try. James Cameron's mind, usually so clear, was 
troubled, too troubled even for thought; he remem- 
beredi an evening paper not yet opened. He turned 
the pages, glancing restlessly down the columns as if 
seeking something, until the word^— murder, printed 
as that word alone is printed, met and riveted his 
gaze. Was that the something he had been in search 
oi^-^hat? Again the drops* gathered on his brow> 
and again he wiped them away> unconsciously; He 
was not one to give wary to any mere feeling; no 
impression of the moment, however strongs way ever 
alloweditb take possession of his mind. Again he 
forced himself to open the paper, and again his eye 
falling on the ominous word refused to go farther. 
It was not the word itself that troubled him^ but the 
connection it seemed to have with something that 
had gone before. Witlpan impatient) exclamation 
he leti the paper fall to the groundi 

They were nearing London now; five minutes 
more and he stood on the platfbrm, and paused a 
moment in thought. It was an invariable rule with 
him whenever he reached London in the night to go 
straight, to his town rooms^ deferring his return to 
Bichmond until the following day ; but to-night an 
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irresistible impulse urged him to proceed thither at 
once. 

As he drove through the now silent and almost 
deserted streets, he suddenly remembered what was 
the something after which he had been vainly grop- 
ing, and which unconsciously to himself had troubled 
him, and made him so nervously anxious to get 
home. It was a dream, a mere dream, from which 
the shrill shriek of the engine had awakened him. 
How vividly it all recurred to him now I He had 
held in his hand a letter, a long letter, two sheets 
closely written, and he knew that it had been written 
by his wife. At first the familiar characters had 
seemed fair and legible enough, but even as he tried 
to decipher them they had paled and faded, becom- 
ing blurred and indistinct ; while from the paper 
had arisen a smell, faint but intolerable, of mould 
and decay ; and stains had gathered slowly over it, 
stains of mildew that covered it like some loathsome 
leprosy; and as with shuddering horror he had 
thrown it from him, it had crumbled into dust at his 
feet, like some long buried thing brought suddenly 
before the light of day. Eecalling it, he involun- 
tarily shuddered ; but he was not superstitious, and 
once brought palpably before him as a dream it 
ceased to trouble him. 

At the garden gate he dismissed the cab, and let 
himself in at the back door, treading softly, so as 
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not to disturb the slumbering household. Well 
knowing that for him sleep for that night at least 
was out of the question, he went at once to his study, 
and wrote there for some time, but his heart was 
not in his work ; he felt weary and depressed : how 
weary and depressed his haggard looks but too 
plainly testified. But he was not thinking of him- 
self; had he been, he would have seen how necessary 
for him was rest both of mind and body. To the 
strongest will come moments of weakness. Dr. 
Cameron was certainly not himself that night. Yet 
he worked on with reckless perseverance, until his 
brain seemed on fire, and his hands were cold and 
clammy. Yet still he worked on, the mind conquer- 
ing the body, but partially, however ; for when he 
at last rose, he staggered, and involuntarily raised 
his hand to his head. But even then he would not 
give in, or allow to himself that he was ill — ^he who 
had never realised the meaning of the word. It 
was impossible — ^impossible. So he gathered him- 
self together, drank down a glass of water, and 
walked with a firm step to his laboratory, a small 
room built by himself at the further end of the 
house, and leading from the garden. As he opened 
the door, he stumbled over something lying across it. 

" Halloa, who's there ? " he cried, rather un- 
pleasantly startled. 

"Please sir, it's me," responded a muffled voice, 
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and the 97ie turned out to be none other than Joe, a 
boy, half page, half everything else, kept to do the 
work that neither man nor maid would undertake. 

"What are you doing here?" asked the Doctor, 
sternly — ^the invasion of his room was an unpardon* 
able offence in his eyes. 

Joe, who had now freed himself from the folds of 
the rug, and had got himself on to his feet, stam- 
mered out an exeuse. " Please sir, it was the maids 
put me to sleep here ; they heard noises about the 
place these two nights, and were awful Mghtened, 
sir. 

" That's no answer to my question — what you are 
doing here ? " 

" It was they put me, sir, it was," persisted poor 
Joe. " They said for sure the thieves would break 
in here first, and I was to give the alarm." 

" Go to your own room, and never again ^' 

But here the Doctor broke off. He was himself 
about to leave the house for ever ; he was its master 
no longer. 

The bottle he had come in search of was missing 
on the shelf particularly reserved for those labelled 
poison ; but the not finding it was almost a relief. 
When he turned back to the table, Joe still stood 
in the doorway. The Doctor's brow darkened, and it 
was in no gentle voice that he ordered him from 
the room. 
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Left alone, his mind recurred once more to the 
all-absorbing subject — ^the coming interview with 
Winifred. How should he conidnce her of his good- 
will? persuade her to accept quietly; at his hands 
the only life that was now possible for her, accord- 
ing to .his notions of right at least; a Hf e of ease, 
and every worldly comfort, but of retirement too, and 
he hoped, repentance. A sad life enough^ poor 
child ! but what more could he do for her than he 
had done? than he would yet do, God willing. 
But how could he make this clear to her when she 
shrank from him in. such deadly hate and fear? 
Aihought struck him, he would write and prepare 
her for the interview-^their last. She must read if 
she would not listen. She must have it set before 
her in black and white, that he was her friend, that 
in all he did he only sought her welfare. NeVer in 
the early days of their love had he written more 
kindly, with more tender regard to her feelings. 
Gentle words were less necessary then than now. 
Love needs not to reproduce itself on paper ; but 
once degenerated into duty^ it must make its assur- 
ance of continued interest clear, to have itself be- 
lieved in. 

The letter finished, he felt how much it had cost 
him. He rose, and pressing both hands tightly 
over his eyes, stood thus for some minutes, battling 
with the physical weakness that was gaining fast 
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upon him. The door of Winifred's room reached, 
he paused again, this time listening. All was quiet, 
and he entered, noiselessly, and shading the light 
with his hands, so that it might not fall upon the 
bed. At the first step he took into the room, a 
smell, faint but deadly, which had hitherto filled the 
chamber, floated out as if glad to escape into the 
free space beyond. He knew what it meant, the 
unhappy woman had had recourse to the assistance 
of poison, as a remedy against wakefulness and 
thought. On the table, drawn up to the bed, stood 
the bottle he had missed, and a glass. No wonder 
that she slept so well, heedless of his presence, deaf 
to his advancing footsteps. The curtain was par- 
tially drawn, he could not see her face, but he could 
see the outline of the form below the coverlet, and 
the white hand and arm thrown lightly over it. So 
had she once lain in her girlish innocence, when no 
deadly potion had been needed to drown thought. 
Poor child — poor child ! 

He laid the letter on the table, and took from it 
the bottle. The cork was missing, but lying at his 
feet was a scrap of paper that might be used as a 
substitute. As he picked it up, his eye involuntarily 
caught his own name, and scarce knowing what he 
did, he read the following words : — " It is dreadful 
to be left to Dr. Cameron's vengeance ; all the more 
dreadful because it is so silent and secret. Why 
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does he pretend to be kind when he hates me ? 
Why did he take Willie from me, and nurse who 
was good to me? " 

The page ended here. Mechanically the husband 
turned to the other side, and read : " What does he 
mean to do with me ? I am frightened — oh, so 
frightened of him ! Why does he not kill me at 
once? Anything would be better than this awful 
suspense. But I will escape him yet ; before his 
return I will go — — -" Whither — James Cameron 
but too well guessed, or so at least he thought; 
and the very earth seemed to open beneath his feet, 
showing him the yawning abyss of shame and guilt, 
on the brink of which stood the wretched woman he 
had once called wife. Separated from him, she 
would join her lover, and stain her miserable soul 
with the very crime from which he had thought to 
save her. And if that was the beginning, where 
would be the end ? Who could say to what depths 
of guilt and degradation she might yet sink ? It 
was horrible — horrible ! 

Never before had the utter hopelessness of the 
case struck him so forcibly. Act as he might, she 
was lost, irretrievably lost ! " And there, behind 
the shrouding curtain, so near that his outstretched 
hand could touch her, she slept, and smiled perhaps 
in her sleep as he had so often seen her smile, when 
she lay upon his breast, and looking dovn^ upon her 
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he had marvelled at her childish beauty and angel 
innocence ; and now " 

Acting solely upon instinct — ^for all power of re- 
flection had gone from him — he took from the table 
the letter he had written, also the bottle and glass, 
and left the room, still treading softly. '* Let her 
sleep on now ; the waking would come but too soon — 
too soon ! " 

It was not until he stood outside, and had closed 
the door behind him, that he gave way to the despair 
that w as upon him ; then he staggered against the 
wall. " Oh God ! " he cried, " what have I done — 
what have I done ? '* He was unconscious 'that 
he had spoken alou^. With a slow, heavy step 
and heavier heart he went back to his room. 
There, the first thing he did was to tear up and 
burn the letter he had written but half an hour 
ago, then he sat down and tried to collect his 
thoughts, to be strong for the sake of the weak 
woman who but for some saving hand was lost — 
lost body and soul in the eyes of God and man. 
But a deadly stupor had seized upon him. It was 
the second night he had not been in bed, the fourth 
night he had not slept. The worn-out frame will 
react upon the strongest mind. Though he sat on, 
motionless, and apparently deep in thought for 
many an hour, even until earlj^^ day, he had 
.resolved upon nothing. When he for the first time 
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awoke to consciousness of external things, it was 
six o'clock. He had to attend a consultation at the 
house of a colleague at nine. Winifred rose late, 
he could not speak with her beforehand ; their meet- 
ing must be deferred until his return, which would 
probably not be before noon. The best thing to 
prepare himself for it would be a long walk. He 
would now walk into town, go first to his own rooms, 
and then on to Dr. Fenwick. 

In the hall he once more came upon Joe, who was 
expected to do all the maids* work before the maids 
themselves were up. An idea struck .him — a fear 
too. If Winifred should hear of his return, her 
terror of meeting him might drive her to some 
desperate alternative ; even before noon she might, as 
she had said, have escaped, have gone beyond the 
reach of either help or mercy. He called the boy 
to him. " Tell no one that I was here this night 
— no one. One word, and you are dismissed on the 
spot.'* 

" Yes, sir." 

Joe was looking up at him with a certain shrink* 
ing awe not unlike terror. 

Dr. Cameron had got half-way down the garden, 
when Joe came running after him, holding out his 
hat : he had forgotten to put* it on. 

The boy stood watching him down the road out 
of sight. His tread was vacillating, and more than 
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usually slow. Something was wrong with the 
master. Bemembering what he had seen and heard 
that night, coupled with his death-like haggard 
looks and strange unnatural manner, he felt sure of 
it, and would have given something to be able to 
talk the matter over with the maids at breakfast ; 
but the stern injunction to silence, with its accom- 
panying threat, were not things to be trifled with, 
and he very wisely resolved to hold his tongue. 
When Matthews, answering the bell, saw his master 
at the door, he started as if he had seen a ghost ; 
and, indeed, the face before him was more like that 
of the dead than the living. " Is anything wrong, 
sir ? ** was his involuntary exclamation. 

" Nothing," was the brief answer. "You expected 
me kst night? " 

" Yes, sir." 

* * I drove down to Richmond, and I wish you to 
go there at once and await my return, which will 
be about noon ; and if anything unusual should 

occur " Here the Doctor stopped short. Not 

even to his tried and faithful servant could he impart 
the fear that his wife might yet escape him before 
he had made a last effort to save her. 

" If anything unusual should occur," repeated 
Matthews. 

"No, never mind that, only go, and await my 
return. And mind, Matthews, not a word as to my 
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Laving been there this night : I do not wish it known 
at the cottage." 

Matthews was as discreet as he was faithful ; he 
did not question, he obeyed. This his master knew. 

A little before nine Dr. Cameron reached his 
colleague's house. 

** Why, Cameron, whatever's the matter with you ! 
You look awful ! " was the first greeting he received. 
" Night travelling, eh ? and night watching too ? 
When did you reach London ? '^ 

*' Just now, not half an hour ago," was the absent 
answer. He had misunderstood the question. 

" And not even had time to run down to Rich- 
mond, eh ? Well, I can give you the latest news 
from thence, for I was down there yesterday, and 
prescribed for Mrs. Cameron." 

Dr. Cameron's pale face flushed, and a very pecu- 
liar look darkened over it, so at least thought his 
companion. 

" Mrs. Cameron — ah, yes — thank you — she is 
well, quite well, I believe." He had only caught the 
name, without at the same time catching the mean- 
ing of the words. 

Dr. Fenwick stared in astonishment; "his col- 
league was certainly not quite himself." No, he 
was not; he felt it, and was battling fiercely with the 
weakness that was every moment gaining upon him. 

Dr. Fenwick spoke on for some time, eliciting 
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only monosyllabic answers; then suddenly he ex- 
claimed, " Oh, by-the-by, Cameron, what do you 
think of that shocking murder of the husband by the 
wife ? Good God ! why, what's the matter ? " 

He might well ask that. Dr. Cameron's face was. 
of an ashen grey ; he was trembling all over, and 
seemed ready to faint. His companion showered on 
him restoratives of every kind, but he put them 
aside with an impatient hand. With an almost super- 
human effort he mastered himself, forced himself to 
sit erect, to look his colleague in the face, to answer 
him. " It's nothing, Fenwick, nothing at all, I 
assure you ; a little exhaustion perhaps : I have 
fasted too long." 

It was that, indeed; he had eaten nothing for the 
last four-and-twenty hours. 

Dr. Fenwick, really concerned, ordered up break- 
fast; and James Cameron forced himself to eat,, 
drink, and talk as usual; but he could not dto- 
gether command his countenance, and all who were 
afterwards present at the consultation, remarked 
upon his strangely haggard looks, and wondered 
among themselves what could be the matter with 
him. It was past noon when he once more reached 
home, his first inquiry being for his wife. " She 
was not yet up,'' the housemaid answered. " No 
one was to go into her room until she rang^ and she 
had not rung yet." 
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It was no unusual thing for Mrs. Cameron to lie 
in bed till noon, but the Doctor regretted the further 
postponement of their meeting ; until that was off 
Ills mind he could settle to nothing. 

He did not say to himself that he could not any- 
how have settled to anything. He was battling— 
battling fiercely still with the indisposition to which 
he would not give way. " How silent the house 
was, unusually silent as it seemed to him. Was it 
only the absence of childhood that made it so? 
Was it the pattering footsteps and the baby voice 
that he missed ? And had the mother missed them 
too ? " 

The pain in his head was growing intolerable, 
and from time to time a long shiver ran through 
the exhausted frame. If he could have lain down 
and slept for a couple of hours, all might have been 
well — he knew it ; but rest for him then and there 
was out of the question. 

There was a knock at the door, twice repeated 
before the white face was lifted from the trembling 
hands, and the yet whiter lips framed the necessary 
*' Come in." 

" Please, sir, do you dine at home to-day ? " 

He knew that a question had been put to him, and 
had been repeated ; he knew, too, that the girl was 
staring at him with round-eyed wonder. Repeated, 
for the second time, the question became clear to 
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him, and he answered it in a firm tonel Bat the 
strange bewilderment of his mind proved to hi-m 
that the growing indisposition was no longer to be 
trified with ; as he rose, staggering and half blind, 
a wild shriek, the very echo as it seemed of that 
which he had heard in the night, rang through the 
house ; then came flying footsteps, and, as the door 
burst open, he saw bloodless faces and horror-filled 
eyes, and arms thrown wildly up, and the shriek 
was repeated, and shaped itself into words, " Oh> 
sir, missis is dead — dead — dead ! " 
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